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A. 's D Rk VE /4 at the Conftittin 

-\Yeannl Intereſts of. the EMPLikE, 

SWEDENJDENMARK SPAIN; 

HOLLAND, FRANCE, and 

- FLANDERS3.with their Kels- 

Tion:10 EX:G LAND inthe Tear 

1671. and then given to'ne of 

Hz Majeſty's Principal Secreta- 

_. rics of State, , upon the IM of 
ary at the Hac GILEs: 


HE Decay and diff 
tion of Civil, as-well-as 
Natural Bodies ,: pro- 

ing uſually from! 
outward-blows and: Ac- 
cidecias.} as well .as| inward Diſtempers 
or::Infirmities, 'it. ſeems equally: ne- 
ceſfry.-for any,Government to know 
and -reflet upon the Conſtitutions, 


Forces.,' and Conjunctures / among 
B their 


[2] 
their Neighbouring States, as well as 
theFacions, Humours, and Intereſts 


er 15 but comparative; nor can any 


Kingdom. take a j Ji urg Qt... 1ts 
a by its Raly es wy ASI 
at homs |/ without \ca(ling-up. kovthe 
fame tint, what lovafons; may; :be fear- 
Fn $0: wu Defqnces ,cxpeFe from 
| es. Ok Allies abroad. EO og 
"*Fis certain, That" fo advaritige- 


ous- k *Situation: as that-of ' HisvMaje- 


for the. ſtrongelb:of3;;them at : 
whexeas: whoever! us:: wathout 
our own'Arms;: muft}: be ablerrear ma- 
ſtepius in botlv'theſs /Elements.'/ | Yet 


in::regard; there: are: the Naines of 


ſeveral. Conqueſts: remaining ſtitb-up- 


"0 "RI 
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[33 
of; Kecord' (though all: of chem: the 
meer Effets: of our: !0wn Diviſions 
or Invitations); when Trade »s grown 
the Defigw: of all Nations in Zxropr, 
that are-'poſlaſt of any MatritimeiPro- 
Vinces, . [as -being -tlit- only tinexhau- 
ſted Mine, ': and: out: of whoſe: Erea- 
ſures all 'Greatnets ;;at Sea naturally 
atiſes;"When in ttead/ of a King :of 
France. furrounded i and ;| bearded' by 
Dukes: of Britavy.and Burgandy, as 
wells our own Poffeliions ini Nor- 
mandy / and ' Gaionne jim; ſtead of ia 
Count''of' Flanders: or Flelland, ' who 
ferved-for \no thore ; | than like the 
fmaller Weights to make the Balance 
ſometimes & little eveir in the- greater 
Scales: of the Engliſh, French ,, and 
German Powers ; We now behold in 
France the greateſt 'I.and-forces: that 
perhaps have ever been known under 
the Command of any Chriftian Prince; 
And 'in the United Provinces, the 
greateſt muimbers both of Ships and 
Mariners that were ever yet heard of 
under any State in the Wotld; and 
which have hitherto been only awed 
by the ſtrength of our Oak, the Att 
of our Ship-wrights, and chiefly by rhe 
B 2 


Ift- 


Ca) 
invincible heartsof: bur Seanien. When 
the proſpet oftheſe two Powers brings 
ns to confider;}. that-any-firm:£0njun- 
&ion of themy: either by Confederacy, 
or: the Submiſſion of | Hoband:,. will 
prove-the neareſt. :approdch. that: was 
EvVeri _ runeand- _ 
It perhaps import: us 1n'this Calm 
pogacAn te@hearken a littltthorethan 
we have done of: late; 'to:-the Storms 
thatiare now taifing-:abroad; and by 
the" beſt. Perſpedtives we can find; to 
diſcover from what..Coalt they break. 
what courſe. theyarelike to hold, how 
much we' cats lie 1m their: danger,:'and 
whether the ſhelter expe&ted//froth; us 
by -our Neighbours, will be: only..a 
ſtrain of Gener6fity and Fhumaruty; or 
the beft Proviſion Ap make:hereat- 
ter:for our ownlSafety. ' 1 + 
Thoſe: Countries: in. whaſe: Actions 
orintereſts we 'have at. any. 'time con- 
cerned our ſelves; have been the! Exr- 
pire,” France,” Spain, Sweden, Denmark, 
ms Re 0 the-two' ſe- 
V. ies diſtinguiſhed - b 
the: Names: .of Flanders and Holland 
For with Poland we: have never gone 
__ than our ur good Wiſhes —_— 
| their 
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TS 
their Defence againſt'the' 7urk; Nor 
with 7aly, than the''Offices'6f Cere- 
mony,: of Inteteſt of * Traffick; unleſs 
fometimes ſome ſhort Negotiation that 
ſerved* the preſent Tutn to ſtop the 
aſpiring Growth of either the French 
or Spaniſh Greatneſs, in thoſe as well 
as nearer Parts. | Pp 


HE ' Foreign Intereſts of the 
''Empire are the*Defence of the 
Eaſtern Parts againſt the- Turk, and 
the preſervation of the Weſtern Cir- 
cles againſt the growth of France. 
The Domeſtick are' the-limited Con- 
ſtitution ofthe Imperial Power, and 
the Balance | of the” ſeveral Free 
Princes and States ' of the Empire 
among ' themſelves. The two aft 
have raiſed no Duſt ſince the Peace 
of Munſter ; which ſeems chiefly oc- 
caſioned by the Swede's coming -in to 
be a - Member of the Empire, upon 
the Share then yielded to him' in 
Pomerania and Bremen. Theſe give 
him an'immediate'entrance into the 
Heart of- Germany, * where' the Native 
Poverty:-of his own Country makes 
him cenſidered as-ſtill upon the'Wing, 
| B 3 and 
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and ready to ftpop. at the firſt Quarry 
he cap meet wiyh wyon any Diviſions 
in the Empire;:'ſo as there ſeems a ge- 
neral Reſalution not to. furniſh. him 
with ſuch Qccaffons, Their Defence 
2gainft the Tart will be proyided and 
purſued by 'Cammon Inclipations and 
Forces, unleſs thoſe Princes of the 
Weſtern Circles ſhould at the ſame 
time be buſjed in ſome nearer danger 
trom Fraxce... Byt if the Grand Vi. 
tier be ſo great a Man as he is reputed 
in Politicks, as well as Arms, he will 
never conſent by an Invaſion of Zun- 
gary, to make. way for the advance of 
the Freach Progreſs . into the Empire, 
which 'a Conqueſt of the Low-Coun- 
tries would make eaſie and obvious ; 
And ſo great acceſſions (with others 
that would lie fair and.open in the 
Spaniſh Provinces upon the. Mediterra- 
nean, would make France a formi- 
dable Power to the 7urk himfelf, and 
greater than I ſyppoſe he defires to ſee 
any-in Chriſtendom. . Sq that - it ſeems 
not, improbable, that the preſent Peace 
berween the, Emperour and+ the Turk, 
may - laſt longer.. than is generally 
calculated by the Fears or Deſires 


of 
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of thoſe 'who-ate Inoft' conrerned in 
it. £1903 £53739 ofa; 
In the preſervatioly of the Weſtern 
Circles { eſpechilty'tlait' of ' Bargiedy 
and' the Rhine) againſt the Progreſs 
of 'the | Frexch- Grearneſs , - the Diſpo- 
fitions, if not Intereſts of the ſeveral 
Members of 'the Einpire, ſeen miich 
more divided. '- 'Fhe Etperour himſelf 
isfirav ig reſolving t, becauſe he has 
nothing to fear fo much as the Power 
and Ambition of ' France, 'iri ftegard of 
their Common Preteriſtons to Spain, 
after the young King's Death; 'and 's 
Jealouſie of the Empire it' felf aftep 
a further courſe of- Succeſs : Bat "he 
will be faint in 4fiy execution of ſuch 
2 Counſel, un'es ſpirited by the una- 
nimous Decrees of a General Dyet; 
from his own Difpoſitions, which are 
thought rather Generous and Juſt,than 
Ambitious and Enterprizing ; fromthe 
influence of the Jeſuits in that Court, 
who. are obſerved to grow gefierally 
French, as they were Spaniſh in thelaſt 
Age; from the'ffear of the 7urks,” who 
are ſtill ike a Cloud that hangs over 
his Head ; And from 4 jealouſie of 
Sweden joining ablolutely with France, 
Bs 7 which 


£8] 
which, t ſhare: a great, part of: the 
Empire between chr 

TherElector, af: Sexe: ould- fall 
intirely 1nto the) -antereſis; of the 'Em- 
perour 1n this point; as. Prince that: 
15,4 true! ; Germans. loves- the. Liberty: 
of. the Empire ;' \foreſces,, that-:if at 
ſhould fall into, the. French Hands, 
all. a9 einen « Sang grow _ 
Companions. to what- they are; 
returft tg: be. the: Teyeral_ Officets.. --; 
his Court 3: as they. were -in-ithe un-: 
limited Greatneſs; of ſome Ancient 
Emperours. Beſidegy his diſtance from 
France;' though. does; not inſtruct 
him ta;think; wiſer, than other-Prin- 
ce$,; Yet i helps him. to ſpeak  bold- 
hex,what he thinks upon , theſe. Cans 
jundres, 
- The, 'Elector of Brandenburg __ 
Landtgrave of- #efſs,.and at leaſt two 
of: the, al of Lunenburgh,- aretin 
their, Pupoſitions. and- Judgments,up-; 
on; the. fame. Intereſts, : But -will: be 
influenced and awed þ Swedes, Whoſe 
Jl: Talent; will +be {till ſuf] ected tq 
Braugenhurgh, upon. the Differences in 
Prufia; and to Lavenburgh,. ypon tha 
his  Diappoinemen at ' Bremen. - 
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©, 'The Eletors: of) Mentz? ant -7ivers 
have::the fame Inclinations:; ::but- y- 
ing:'at the mercy, of | Fraxce/, in: {0 
near-'and -1o -imperious a Neighbour- 
hood, they:: will take no Meaſures 
wherein they; may: not ſee their) own 
Safety-:provided- for, as well:;as that 
of ..the Empire; Wherein;:no-Prince 
has - greater -Reputation- of Prudence 
and; -Caution , than the Biſhop: of 
Ment, rA 944: 
--The'Eletor: Palative, either upon 
Remainders | of -.the anc1ent -Leagues 
with France, or: Quarrels with the 
Houſe: of Auftria,' has been thought 
inclined to the. French : But as a wiſe 
Prince, will be found generally in the 
true intereſts of the Empire as far as 
the Seat of his Country. will give him 
leave:which in .a War will be-10 much 
expoled. n I n 

The Elecor of Bavaria 'has been 
elteemed wholly -in : the French \Inte- 
reſts ſince. the Treaty of Munſter ; 
but by what Ties or-Motives, has not 


_ fallen under my obſervation, 1n regard 


of the diſtance of his Country, 'and 
imall Commerce out of the Limits of 
rhe Empire. 


The 


ro] 
' - The'EleQtor of Colen'is 2 Perſon of 
much natural Goodneſs and Candour, 
but of Age and Infirmities, and whom 
Devotion - and Chymiſtry have ſhared 
between them, and in a mannerremo- 
ved - from the Afﬀairs of his State; 
which have been long and entirely 
devolved upon the Bi P of Straf- 
burgh; a Man buſie, and always -in 
motion or intrigue : But for the reſt, 
whether upon future Ambition-, or 
preſent Advantages, eſteemed to be 
perfetly in the French Intereſts ; ſo 
as whatever uſe can be made. by 
Frawe of that EleQor's Name' or 
Country, may - be reckoned upon as 
wholly at the devotion of ">that 
Crown. 9 
The Duke of Nieuburgh is in his 
Perſon and Meen, rather like an /talran 
than a German; and ſhould be ſon 
his Diſpoſition, by plying the Game 
of an 7talzan Prince; in declaring no 
Partialities , provoking no Enemies, 
and living more retired than the other 
Princes of his Country ; Having ne- 
ver ſhewed any ambition, but for the 
Crown of Poland, which Deſign helpt 
to inſpire him with great Compliance 
towards 


F 14x ] 
towards all.his. Neighbours, .. and other 
Princes, who: were. able: ta. do him 
goo] ar. ill Offices in that Point. But 
the fajling of it, was thought to have 
ſomething diſobliged him from Fraxce 
(upon whoſe Aſſiſtance he reckoned) 
and has ſunk hym. in a Nebr, which he 
will hardly recover. of 
The Biſhop of Mmſter is made 
only conſiderable by his . Situation, 
which lies the fitteſt of all others, 
to invade Holazd ; And: by the Dif- 
poſitions of this Man, which are yn- 
quiet, and ambitious to raiſe a Name 
in the World : An old implacable 
Hatred to the Dutch, upon their In- 
telligence with his chjef Town of 
Munſter : Their Ufurpation ( as he 
pretends) of Bork/oe, and ſome other 
{mall Places in his Country : Their 
Protection of the Cquntels of Bex- 
them ; and the hopes of ſharing, Over- 
xſſel or Friezlang, if evex their Spoils 
come to. þe divided, make him a cer- 
tain Friend to what Prince ſqever 15 
Enemy to them, and will furniſh him 
with Men or Money enough ta appear 
in the Head of an Army againſt 
them. *©- | 
The 


[ 12 ] 

-- The general Intereft that the ſeveral 
Princes'of the Empit® have withrus, is 
grounded wholly upon "the eſtegtti'of 
Tis Majeſty's Power, ,and the Venera- 
tion of 'His- Name; which is ſo great 
amongſt them, that moſt of them are 
reſolved in the preſent Conjuncture of 
Afﬀairs in Chriſtendom; to underſtand 
 perfetly His Language,” before they 
ſpeak their 'own. 


H E. Government of Sweden is 
eſteemed ſteady and wiſe, as 

their People warlike -and numerous, 
The digeſtion of their Counſels is made 
in a Senate conſiſting of Forty Coun- 
cellors, who are generally the greateſt 
Men of the Kingdom, in Office, Eſtates, 
or Abilities; and who+ have moſt of 
them been. Commanders in the German 
Wars, or are fo in the preſent Militia ; 
which makes their Counſels- generally 
Warlike and Ambitious, though ſome- 
thing tempered by -the' Minority of 
their King. - This has turned them, for 
ſome years ſince their laſt King's death, 
rather to make advantages by theName 
and Reputation of their Afliances, than 


by the appearance of their Arms. _ 
| 1 
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Tiz3 :: 
if their King.growa Man, and, of Mar- 
tial Thoughts,as:may be.preſaged-from 
ſo. great; a'Father, we may; dee great 
Aﬀions:.and Revolutions, grow; again 
out of this Northern Climatez.;. For 
the:Names. of -Geth;and-- Vandal, "and 
their; famous Succeſſes both, in. Paland 


. "x 


ternpts)-- All-cheſs may; jn gime make 


way, for: their great delign,. which is, 


the Dominion of-.the-.Balzzck.,Sca by 
the) Conqueſt, of. Pemmark:y This was 
about ' the Year-;59, wreſted .qut of 


their, Hands, by, the Dutch Afliſtances, 
and. can hardly eſcape them, it ever 


that .Common-wealth ſhould | be bro- 
ken.' And 'if they arrive once at this 
Point, there will grow a Power 1n that 
rough Climate, which: both at. Land 
and Sea may equal moſt, others that 

| are 


+2 
are now- in Chriſtendom; by : being! 
Maſters. 6f- ſuch mrithbers: of  ſtron 
and "valiant Men, 'as: well as of 
the Naval.: Stores that fueniſh”: the 
World. ; + Lo | Ay "K #1 a L104 JO 
They have # n&ater profſped upon 


the City'of' Bremen," by the addition 


whereof  t6 the Biſkoprick alreatly in 
their-poſſeſfioti , they deſign to: lay 
a gredt Fourdation 'both of | Trade 
and Strength in the nearer Parrs of 
German FRI 199 HO 3 20 | 
eir” next Thtereſt ſeats 'to-bu- 4 
long! kicking War '46'the-Empire,'-6r 
the Lo tries; Which will make 
then! cotrted by all; "till they think 
fit to" dechte'i And-'theh wilt bring 
them to ſhare ift'the'' Game's | And 
thoſe ofterf *#6 aWaly* with the grea- 
teſt, whobrifig inleaft wheti the Stake 
begins. The Negleds of France ſiice 
the Peace of Munfter; and ths late 
Couttſhip of Spain," ſein to have left 
thetn open for the faireſt Offee from 
either of thoſe Crowns : Biit 'rather 
inclitied to Spain, which has till the 
ſtreſt Fonds of Treaſure (if they could 
fall into {good Method or DireRtion) 
and to whont they are mote _—_— 
than 
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than to Frawce ,-whach has out-grown 
almoſt; all meaſures. with their 'neigh- 
bours.' They(have a peek to\ Hold, 
ſomething wſhew; bat moreat heart; 
as lying'crofs to their three defigns; 
the, Dominion: of -the Baltirk ; heir 
Acquiſition: of: Bremes, and: @ War: ict 
the. - upper or” lower Germany... And 
they! are: fo: wiſe a: State as tolbe found 
commonly” inthe: Intereſt ; wincle 
for theſe reaſons, is either'arr abſolute 
breaking ; or a great weakening of 
that -Commorn-wealth. Baſides; 6 / 
eſteemed themſelves-ar-leaſt :ndgle 
by: thens in the: late: tiantbir'of 
= Tripple Alliance, | whentin +they 
' conſtant Subſidies the: time 

of Peace, from Spain and | Holand, to 
engage: them imthe-detence of allthoſe 
Provinces againſt gs. fower 
of:France: "f 

_ old: aj to! our: | Nation; 
and Alliance, ma lo 
conjundion: of: F na beſides: hs 
necefity” of: keeping: well: with -oneot 
the greateſt: Maritune: Powers, 'will 
( as 'may be: conjectured ;) | perfwade 
them ito follow His Majeſty's! meaſtires 
the cloſeſt andfurtheſt of any-Srate in 
Europe 


C x6: ]; 
Europe, ii;This: gave then the: firſt De: 
fign-of:entring anto-#hes; TrippletAT- 
liante/r\And/into:the Commiertce. with 

Spain'in; the Veatr 685: [And theirRe:: 
ſolution) of : keeping pace  with:i His: 
Majeſty *n*both»thefe> Points,” ashwellt 
as the\Conlequenees. of. them : : Which 
they: witkdo, unteſs/ the-preſent Scene 
ſhould wholly change;; and: open new. 

Cr ahd: intereſts nat: yet thought 
of 


World::; 19 el eCllO:: 19017 10} 
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2: 'HE: Kingdorn. of it from: 
= © 9: 20efs ;: exirdleceraber: 'thaw:rtheir: 
Neighibenie-Crown; z;| from a” fainter! 
Spirit which appears of late-in rheir 
bon nf in'their: Government: it: 
Leal as  aigreatr:inequality: of: 
gk ms in - their /Fodces; both: at; Sea 
and:Hand:: : For; the {laſt Change: of 
their Government, from Elective \to, 
1;\ has miaderir-ſeem hither- 
to:of Iefs:force; andunfitter for Aftion. 
abroadb" As all great: Changes bronght 
about-by:: Force or: Addreſs..in-an-old: 
Canſtitution' of Govetriment. (rooted: 
= _ 'Cuſtoms:of the:Peo- 
P they 'mdy in time-prove: 
21 | of ſtrength and Great- 
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neſs ( when fallen into Method, and 
grown caſie by Uſe); Yet for many 
years they muſt needs weaken it, by 
the diviſions and diſtractions of mens 
minds, and diſcontents of their hu- 
mours; and fo turn the Counſels up 
on Deſigns within, deſiſting from any 
without ; And advantages upon Ene- 
mies, muſt give way to thoſe uport 
Subjects. So as the breaking down ar 
old frame of Government, and ere&- 
ing anew, ſeems like the cutting down 
an old Oak (becauſe the fruit decays, 
and the branches grow thin), and 
planting a. young one in the room, 
*Tis true the Son or Grandfon (if. it 
proſpers) may enjoy the ſhade and the 
maſte ; but the Planter, beſides the 
pleaſure of Imagination, has no other 
benefit to recompenſe the pains of 
Setting and Digging, the care of Wa- 
tering and pruning, the fears of every 
Storm and every Drought : and it 1s 
well, if he eſcapes a blow from. the 
fall of the old Tree, or its Boughs, as 
they are lopt off, 

The change in Denmark was the 
fater, by having to deal with a ſoft, 
caſie People, and _ Nobles grown 
ro 
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to have ſmall power or intereſt amongſt 
them, and of whom many were gained 
by the Crawn. Beſides that nothing 
ſeemed to concern Property in the 
change of Succeſlive for Eledtive. 
And the example of all Chriſtian 
Crowns (beſides that of Pe/aud) made 
way for it : and yet it is certain 
that Denmark has continued ever ſince 
weak and unfſpirited, bent only upon 
fafety, and enjoying the Revenues of 
the Sound ( which are the chief be- 
longing to that Crown), Sa as their 
great Intereſt is their defence againſt 
Sweden; And for the reft, a general 
Peace, by which Traffique encreaſing 
they may come in for a ſhare, and ſee 
their Cuſtoms grow in the Sound and 
Norway. "They reckon'd chiefty upon 
their ſupport trom Zefand, till ſeeing 
them fall into cloſer meaſures with Us 
and Sweden, upon the Tripple Alli- 
ance, They have tacked ſome points 
nearer France; and the rather, becauſe 
of the unkindneſs grown in the laſt 
Dutch War, between us and them. 
Yet they have it at heart, that Hol- 
land has ever uſed them inſolently, 
if not ſcornfully, in the whole courſe 
of 
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of their Treaties and Alliances, 2s well 
as the Differerices between them about 
the Paymetits of the Sond; and will 
be ever ready and refolte itt the de- 
fence of Hamborough , whenever the 
Danes fhall have Strength and Heart 
enough to artaque it ; which feems 
the chief Aribivion they have tft 
them abroad. 


HE Crown of Spain was in all 
Philis the Second's time lookt 

wport 2s both the "Terror and De- 
fence of Chriſjewdow ; No Monarchy 
having ever graſped af fo great an 
Empire there, and at the fame time 
purſued an open War againſt fo great 2 
Power as the Turks, Fhis Greatneſs 
was grown up by the Union of 
the Houſes of Caftzle arid Hrragon, of 
that of Burgundy and the Netherlands, 
with that of Naples and S*city ; By the 
Acceſſion or Conqueſt of Portugal; By 
that of the Ivdies (whey their Mines 
bled frefh, as they did many years af- 
ter their firſÞ opening); By the num» 
ber of brave Troops and Leaders, 
which were raifed and made' by the 


various and! continual Wars of Charles 
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the Fifth; But chiefly by the uninter- 
rupted Succeſſion of Three great Prin- 
ces, Ferdinand, Charles and Philip ; 
Which can never fail of raiſing a ſmall 
Kingdom to a great, no more than the 
contrary of bringing down a great one 
to 2 ſmall. But whoever meaſures the 
Crown of Spain now, by the Scale of 
that Age, may fanſie a Man of Four- 
ſcore by a Picture drawn of him at 
Thirty ; Tis like a great old Tree, 
which has loſt its Branches and Leaves, 
Et trunco non frondibus efficit umbram. 
Though no Man knows, whether out 
of this old Root a Sucker may not 
ſpring, that with a little ſhelter at 
firſt, and good Seaſons, may 1n time 
prove a mighty Tree : for there ſeems 
{till to remain Strength and Sap in the 
Root to furniſh a fair growth, though 
not in proportion to the firſt. Theſe 
decays have been occaſioned by ſo long 
a War with Holland (ſupported by 
all rhe Neighbours, who envied or 
feared the Greatneſs of Spain) ; By the 
exhauſting in a great degree of their 
Tndian Mines; By that of their Na- 
tives to furniſh the /ndian Conquellts, 


and ſecure all their Provinces both in 
[taly 
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Traly and Flanders ; But moſt of all, 
by 'two Succeſſions (which we may 
at leaſt call, of unactive Princes, and 
the want of any great Miniſtry to re- 
pair either them, or the Minority of 
this King, in which they ended. Un- 
leſs this Crown out-grow its preſent 
Weakneſs, by ſome great Spirit riſing 
up at the Head of the Monarchy, who 
ſhall digeſt their Counſek, reform the 
vaſt and impertinent Profuſions of 
their Treaſures, by ſuppreſſing all un- 
neceſſary Penſions and Expences, and 
reſtore the Vigour of their Nation by 
Martial Deſigns and Examples ; We 
may reckon the Intereſt of Spain to 
lie wholly in the Preſervation and 
Defence of Flanders from France, of 
Sicily from the Tarts ; and of their 

Indies from Us. That of Sicily ſeems 
more remote, becauſe both ZTungary 

and Poland is a nearer Game for the 
Turk, and will not ſo generally a- 
larm or unite the Chriſtian Princes, 
as the Invaſion of Sicily, wherein 

France as well as taly is ſo near con- 

cerned. The jealouſte of their Indies 

has been much nearer them ſince our 

poſſeſſion of Jamaica; And akes at 
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heart upon every Fit which the de- 
{perate Sallies of aur Privateers there 
bring upon them. But.they hope to 
make fgir Weather in thoſe Seas, by 
opening, to us ſome Advantages of 
Trade there, and by a Conjunction of 
| Intereſts in Europe, which they think 
the Greatneſs of Frawce makes as ne- 
cclſary tous, 8s to.them. 

Their Quarrel to Fraxce by a courſe 
of almoſt continual Wars ever ſince 
Charles the Fitth's time, by the late 
Pretenſions to Flanders , ſet on Foot 
by Fraxce ſince the death of their laſt 
Kipg, andpurſyed by the late Invaſion 
(which the Spaniards pretend to have 
been againſt all Faith, as well as Right) 
ſeems to be grown whally incurable, 
though diſſembled by - the ſenſe of 
their own weakneſs, which makes them 
rather. willing to deceive themſelves 
with a Peace that they know muſt 
tail them; than break out into a War 
they fear muſt ruine them, without 
the Aſſtance of their Neighbours. 
And this they hope ſome breach of 
the Peace at Aix on the French fide, 
or other Accidents, may at one tune 
ex other engage for ther. And thought 

as 
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as they ſtand ſingle, their prefent In- 
tereſt is but bare Defence, and wear- 
ing out their King's Minority without 
further Loſſes; yet a greater Inteteſt, 
and far more at heart, is a War with 
France 1n ConjunAion with the Trip- 
ple Alliance, or at laſt with Us and 
Holland. For though the Peace holds 
yet while France continues ſo great 
Forces and deſigns on Foot, the Pre- 
ſervation of Plandets will coſt Spain 
200 m. poutids a year, beſides the Re- 
venues of the Country. And what 
1s left them in thofe Provinces, remains 
ſo lockt and interwoven with the laſt 
French Conqueſts, that upon the firſt 
breach of a War, it is all indangered; 
and indeed cannot be any ways ſecu- 
red, but by a ſtrong Diverſion, which 
may imploy the greateſt part of the 
French Forces in fome other Places. 
Theſe Regards and that of being 
hardly uſed (as they conceive) by Us 
and Holland, in the Peace of Aix, 
which. forced them to quit ſo mnch 
of their Country to France , and of 
their Money to Sweden, have raiſed 
up a Party ia their Council, that would 
make ns ſecure the beſt Peace they 
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can with France by a Ceſſion of Flan- 
ders to that Crown 'in exchange for 
other Provinces towards' Spain , and 
of ſome other Pretenſions. But this 
will not be carried in a Minority of 
their King ; at leaſt without greater 
fears of a ſudden Invaſion from France, 
and greater Deſpairs of help from Us. 
Becauſe whenever they quit Flanders, 
they muſt be, content to ſhut -them- 
ſelves up within their Mountains, and 
ſignifie nothing more in the affairs of 
Europe. Nor. could they perhaps long 
be lafe either in Spain or /taly, if 
they were there to ſuſtain all the 
Forces of France, without the great 
Diverſion they have always made by 
Flanders; out of which, whenever they 
are Maſters of the Field, they march 
in four or five days up into the very 
Iſle of France. 

To compaſs theſe two Intereſts ei- 
ther of Defence or a War in Confe- 
cderacy, «they would fain engage Swe- 
den; but will endanger this Aim, by 
the fear of venturing their Money be- 
tore the Game begins. "They reckon 
themſelves ſure of Holland as far as 
they” Defence, but knaw., they will 
never 
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never be brought to begin a War with 
France. And the old Rancours be- 
tween Spaniard and Dutch, are not 
yet enough worn out of the Diſpoſi- 
tions of the 'People 'or the Govern- 
ments, to make room for ſuch an ab- 
ſolute Turn. Their great hope is in 
England, where their Inclination carries 
them as well as their Intereſt. Beſides, 
they think our old as well as freſh 
Quarrels with Fraxce, and the Jealouſie 
of their preſent growth, will temper 
us for their turn at one time or other, 
ſo that rheir Meaſures will ever be fair 
with us ; But no more towards -pre- 
ſerving their Peace, becauſe they think 
our Intereſt as well as our Treaties 
will be enough to engage us ſo far, 
without other Motives. Though to 
heed a War againſt France, wherein 
both Sweden and Holland would (as 
they think) follow our Paces : There 
is no Advantage which the Crown of 
Spain could make us in Trade, nor 
Money they could ſpare from their 
own Neceſlities (in the ſhare of the 
Quarrel) which they would not wil- 
lingly furniſhus and truſt tothe Events 


of a War how uncertain ſoever. 
| THE 
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HE State of Zo/land, in point 

- both of Riches and Strength, is 
the moſt prodigious growth that has 
been ſeen in the World; if we reckon 
it from their Peace with Spain; be- 
fore which time, though their Forces 
were great both at Land and Sea, yet 
they were kept down by too violent 
exerciſe; And that Government could 
not be faid to ſtand upon its own 
Legs, leaning always on their Neigh- 
bours, who were willing to ſupport 
them againſt Spaiy, and teared nothing 
from a State ſo narrow in compaſs of 
Land, and fo weak in Native Subjects, 
that the Strength of their Armies has 
ever been made up of toreign Troops. 
But ſince that time, what with the 
benefit of their Situation, and Orders 
of their Government, the Conduct 
of their Miniſters (driving on ſteddy 
and Publick Intereſt), the Art, In- 
duſtry, and Parſimony of their Peo- 
ple; All conſpiring to drive almoſt 
the Trade of the whole Workd into 
their Circle, (while their Nezghbours 
were taken up either 1 Civil or For- 
reign Wars.) They have grown fo 
con- 
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conſiderable in the World, that for 
many years they have treated upon an 
| «5 Foot with all the great Princes 

of Europe, and concluded no Nego- 
tiation without advantage : And in 
the laſt War with Us and Mwnſter, 
were able at the ſame time to bring 
above a hundred Men of War to Sea, 
and maintain threeſcore and ten thou- 
ſand Men at Land. Beſides the Eſta» 
bliſhment or Conqueſts of their Com- 
panies in the ZEaſt-Indzes, have in a 
manner erected another ſubordinate 
Commonwealth in thoſe Parts; Where 
upon occaſion they have armed five 
and forty Men -of War, and thirty 
thouſand Land-Men, by the modeſteſt 
Computations. Yet the Frame of this 
State (as of moſt great Machines made 
for reſt and not for motion) 1s abſo- 
lutely incapable of making any conſi- 
derable Enkhrgements or Canqueſts up- 
on their Neighbours: Which s evident 
tO all that know thew Conſtitutions : 
But needs go other Argument befides 
their want of Native Subjes to ma- 
gage any ſuch Attempts; What Men 
they can ſpare, being drawn fo whally 
into their Trade, and their he 
tnat. 


| FP 
that they. cannot ſomuch as furniſh 
a Colony for Surinam, proportioned 
to the Safety and Plantation of that 
Place : And no Nation ever made and 
held a Conqueſt by Mercenary Arms. 
So that the Wounds and fears they can 
give their Neighbours, confiſts in point 
of Trade; In Injuries or Inſolencies at 
Sea ; In falling with great weight in- 
to a Balance with other Princes; In 
protecting their Rebels or Fugitives ; 
And in an arrogant way of treating 
with other Princes and States ; a qua- 
liry natural to Men bred in popular 
Governments, and derived of late years 
from the great Succeſſes of theirs un- 
der the preſent Miniſtry. | 

It may be laid (1 believe) for a 
Maxim, That no wiſe State will ever 
begin a War, unleſs it be upon de- 
ſigns of Conqueſts, or neceſlity of 
Defence ; For all other Wars ſerve 
' only to exhauſt Forces and Treaſure, 
and end in untoward Peace, patchr 
up out of weakneſs or wearineſs of 
the parties : therefore the Hollan- 
ders, unleſs invaded either at home or 
in Flanders (which they eſteem now 
the ſame caſe, if it comes from France) 
can 
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can have no Intereſt :to offer at 2 
War ; Bur find their greateſt in con- 
tinuing their courſe of Traffick un- 
interrupted, and enjoying rhe Ad- 
vantages which in that Point their 
Induſtry and Addreſs will gain them 
from all their Neighbours. And for 
theſe ends they will endeavour to 
preſerve the Peace now un being, 
and bandy by Leagues and Negoti- 
ations againſt any trom whom they 
ſhall fear a Breach of it. 

They will ever ſeck to preſerve 
themſelves by an Alliance with Eng- 
land againſt France, and by that of 
France againſt England, as they did 
formerly by both againſt Spa;n7. And 
they will fall into all Conjunqtures 
which may ſerve to balance in ſome 
meaſure the two leſſer Crowns of Swe- 
den and Denmark, as well as the great- 
er of France and Spain. But becauſe 
they believe that good Arms are as 
neceſſary to keep Peace as to make 
War; They will always be Great in 
their Preparations of that kind, eſpe- 
cially at Sea ; By which they may, in 
all caſes, advance or ſecure their trade, 
and upon a War with France, make 
up 
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up that way the weakneſs of their 
Land-forces, which a long Ruſt of 
Peace, and a fwarm of Officers pre- 
ferred by the Magiſtrates in favour 
of their Relations, has brought to be 
very diſproportiuned in Force to what 
they are in Number. They eſteem 
themſelves fecure from Spain and their 
German Neighbours {upon what has 
been faid of the preſent Condition of 
thofe Princes): And from Us, not 
ſo much upon our late Treaties with 
them, as upon what they take to be 
the common Intereſt, which they rhink 
a Nation can never run over, and þe- 
lieve is the oppoſing any farther Pro- 
greſs of the Frexch Greatneſs. Their 
only danger they apprehend, i from 
France, and that not immediately to 
themſelves, but to Flmders; where 
any Flame would ſoon feorch them, 
and confume them, if not quenched 
in fime. But in regard of the weak- 
neſs of Spain, the flow Motions of 
the Empire the different Paces among 
the Princes of it, and rhe diftance of 
Sweden; They eſteem the Peace of 
Chriftendom to depend wholly upon 
ths Majeſty, as well a5 the Safety of 
Fl ane 
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Flanders, in caſe of a War. For they 
think France will be dared, and never 
take wing, while they ſee ſuch a Na- 
val Power as ours and the Dutch ho- 
vering about all their Coaſts ; And fo 
many other Princes ready to fall in, 
whenever His Majeſty declares, united 
by the ſame jealouſies or dangers. And 
if they ſhould open a War, they fore- 
fee the Confumption which France 
muſt fall into by the ſtop of their Wine, 
Salts, and other Commodities ( now 
in a manner wholly taken off by our 
two Nations) : And the Head that 
may be made againſt 'their Forces in 
the Field it ſelf, by a Body of Frnglifþ 
Infantry ( fo much renowned abroad. ) 
So as though their firft Intereſt be to 
continue the Peace, while it may be 
done with any fafety ; yet when that 
fails, their next is to open a War in 
favour of Spais, and conjunction with 
us. And the greateſt they have in 
the world, is to preſerve and increaſe 
their Alliance with us; Which will 
make rhem follow our meaſures abſo- 
lutely in all the preſent Conjunctures. 


THE 
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H E Crown of France, conſiders 
ed in the extent of Country, 
in the number of People, in the riches 
of Commodities, 1n the Revenues of 
the King, the greatneſs of the Land- 
Forces now on Foot, and the growth 
of thoſe at Sea ( within theſe two 
years paſt), the number and bravery 
of their Officers, the conduct of their 
Miniſters, and chiefly in the Genius 
of their preſent King ; a Prince of 
oreat aſpiring thoughts, unwearied 
application to whatever is in purſuit, 
ſevere in the inſtitution and preſerva- 
tion of Order and Diſcipline; In the 
main a Manager of his Treaſure, and 
yet bountiful from his own motions, 
where-ever he intends the marks of Fa- 
vour, and diſcerns particular Merit ; To 
this in the flower of his Age, at the 
Head of all his Armies, and hitherto 
unfoiled in any of his attempts, either 
at home or abroad : I fay conſidered 
in all theſe circumſtances, France may 
appear to be deſigned for greater At- 
chievements and Empires, than have 
been ſeen in Chriſtendom ſince that of 
Charlemaign. 
The 
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- The preſent: Gtearneſs of this Crown! 
maybe chiefly.derived> ftrom:the For- 
tune ithas had of tworgreat Miniſters 
(Reichliear and 'Mazarine ) | ſucceeding) 
one:another, between two: grearKings; 
Henry the Fourth''and::\thisryprefent: 
Prante(> fo; as duritig; thecourſe:oft on& 
undCtive;Lafe; andof along Mitjotiry;; 
that: Crown gained>:a: great :deal>ibfi 
Ground both at homeiand-abroad;! mt: 
ſtead:of:loſing itt 5 Which. is the Cams! 
mon Fate*'ot Kingdoms ,.upon=thote! 
Occaſions: ot ih 07 god 

Thehatter: greatneſs 1of.' this:Crowns 
began: in theitime:.of  Lewk the 
Elevenths; by. the:Spoils of the Houſe: 
ob Burgundy, 'and the Diviſions iof the: 
Princes;, / which. gave that. King::the 
heaft cof | attempting to- bring the Go- 
venninent_( as :he i call'd it). Zors ae 
Page:;:\ being before :controuled: by, 
their | Ptinces, and reſtrained by. thair 
States ;-and 1n pointoft Revenue, kept. 
within: the bounds of the King's De- 
meſnes ;''and- the | Subjects. voluntary 
Contributions. | | 

"Tis not here neceſlary to: obſerve, 
by what difficultiesand dangers tothe 


Crown, this Deſign of Lews was pur- 
D ſued 
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ſned-by many. ſucceeding Kings, - like 2 
great Stone forced, up:a- Hill,) arid-up+ 
an everyſhcking of oo _ th:or 
care, ian Fae way ck; vltewts 
thervery:bottons ob the Hill, -andrfome- 
times with the deſtratbion -of thoſe 
that forced: it on, tilli the time of -Car- 
dinal-RitÞ/ieu.” It was/in this great Mi- 
niſter.moft to: beadmired, that finding; 
the Regency ſhakenby the Faftions of 
ſa miny'igreat ones within, anbawed 
byotherterzor. of the: Spanz/h greatneſs 
without; he durſt reſolve: 0! looks 
them:Dorh: inthe: face;,”: and; 'begim a 
Wir, by: nr rare for; fo 
manyiyears (beingjpurtued: by i Mfaza- 
ride tall the wr”. 60); the/ Cram ob 
France;' igrew. to be.powerfally, armed'; 
the Peaſants were act 1to Pay» 
ments: (which :coukd have: ſeemed; ne- 
ceſary only. by-a War, /-and;which:none: 
ro] wes: po kart we arr ae ptto 
 digeſt)-and grewheartleſsas they grew 
poor. - 'Fhe Princes were rover Ac 
tified: with Commands ofthe Army, 
ſometimes mortified and —_— by 
the abſoluteneſs. oraddreſſes ofrithelmi- 
niſtry;;”'Fhe moſt boiling! Blood of the 
Notylity and\ Gentry. was let 'out-in 1o 
: long 
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and g bot, he do honow ably, and, to 
of France, were enopg gi 
tf Ce 2 NG 1 Prince the humour = 
appetite of trying yer further, what 
there'was could oppole hir 5 Je 

von and eaſe Succels in Flanders, fe 
hs Gf ROO and increas'd the: Reputation 
et; Till this Career yas in- 
SELL by the Peace at firſt, then the 
D z Allt- 
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Alliances berpea os s and Holand, and 


offerings the the at Ai#, and-the 
Trippte Allian & ontracted Fareole 
ly t6 ſecure'ir); Tinice-whidt time the 


Counſels of that Court have-tirned 
wholly from A&on to Negotiation.; 
of Which'no-man can yer ſee the Suc- 
ceſs, '*nor judge whether it may'\not be 
more proſperous! to, them, Jian that of 
their, Arms. ©. 

'Ff there were any; certain heiphth 
where the F lights of Power and. Ambi- 
tion uſe to ehd,” one m1 ght imag ine, 
that the Intereſt, of Pratt were, Oar 
to conſerve its' preſent Greatneſs, 'fo 
feared by its Neighbours, arid oy: fori: 
ous iti the World: 'Bur befides, that the 
motions and deſires 'of humane minds 
arcendlefs, it may, perhaps be neceſſary 
from France (from reſpets within) to 
have fome War cr other in purſuit a- 
broad, which may' amuſe the Nation, 
and keep them from reflecting” upon 
their Condition at home, hard aridun- 
caſie to all but ſuch as arein charge, or 
' in pay from the Court. Ido not fay mi- 
ſerable- (the term utually given it) be- 
cauſe -no Condition is ſo, but 'to'him 
that eſteems it ſo; and if a. Paiſan of 
"France 
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rae.» a 
France thinks of ng, more, than his 
coarſe Bread .and. his. Oniens, his Can- 
Vas Clot es and Wooden Shooes; la- 
bouts contentedly on Working-days, 
and 'dances or plays merrily on Holy: 
days: He may for ought I know, live 
as well as a Boor of Zpland, who is ei- 
ther weary of his very Eaſe, or whoſe 
cares of growing ſtill richer and richer, 
waſte his, Life in Tolls at Land, or Dan- 
gers at Sea; and perhaps fool him fo 
tar, as to make him enjoy leſs of all 
kind in his Riches, than t'other in his 
Poverty. . SE. 

But to leave ſtrains of Philoſophy, 
which are ill mingled with Diſcourſes 
of Intereſt : The Common People of 
France are as-little conſiderable in the 
Government, as the Children; fo that 
the Nobles and the ' Soldiers may in 


'2 manner, be eſteemed the Nation ; 


Whoſe intereſt and Hopes carry them 
all to War : And whatever is the gene- 
ral humour and bent of a Nation, ought 
ever to be much conſidered by a State, 
which can hardly miſcarry in the pur- 
ſuit of it. Beſides, the perſonal Diſpo- 
ſitions of the King, Ativeand Aſpiring, 
and many Circumſtances1n the Govern- 
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which alone Reins to - bound- their 
Proſpect, which way ſoever they-look : 
And if”. once laid open, they have the 
World and their fortunes before then; 
which is enough for a Crown thit 
has ſo much Force; and ſo much Obi 
duct to mandge them. Having little 
hopes of breaking 'this on the Ditth 
fide, and knowing'the Swede will fol- 
low -our Meaſures in it, we may be 
fare of all Addreſs, and all the Coutt- 
ſhip that can any way be infuſed. And 
in ſhort; all forts of Endeavours ahd 
Applications that c#h be uſed, to break 
in on ours. Which ſeems fo be the 
preſent Game of that Crown, and that 
they will begit no other till they fee 
an end: of this. 


Landers cantiot be conſidered dj- 
2 ſtint from' Spain in the Govern- 
ment, but may m'the Inclinations of 
the People, which! muſt ever- have a 
great influence wp0n | it. "They are 
the beſt SubjeAs in the World, _but 
_ have ſome reaſon to be weary. of 
beidg the Theater of almoſt perpetuul 
Wars ;: and! where thoſe two mighty 
Crowtis have fought fo many Battles, 
{1 D 4 and 


Cao 
and ſeem to have ftilbſo many more to 
fight, if. the Neighbonr-alliſtances fall 
in-to-bahnce their Powers, now ſo-uh- 
equally  matched::;- Therefore: the-Iti- 
tereſt of the Inhabitants of tho Spa- 
#þþ;Provinces'ſeems to be; either that 
the preſent Peace-ſhould be kept:irivio- 
late by. the Strengthand Reputation of 
the | [preſent Alliances; .or- elſe;: that: a 
War.when it opens ſhould have'a ſud- 

denciflue'; Which might-be' expected, 
either from the: Frexch Conqueſt; or a 
Propoſition. of Exchange. . They are 
naturally averſe from the French Go- 
vernment, as they-are.inclined. to the 
Spazifhz but have f0 little kindneſs for 
the Hollauders, oreſteem of their Land- 

forces, that they hardly either hope or 
care to be ſaved by their Aſſiſtances. 

Sg 45; the:Reputation-of, His Mijeſty's 
Pratechion and Alliance, is all that cin 
inſpire,them. with the hopes af a laſt- 
ing Peace, or the: Coutage to Sefend 
temſelyes by a Wax: 

"Hs CT 

| Rom the Survey: of all theſe ho 
ral. Intereſts; agd Forces, andDif 
poſitions that compoſe:the preſent State 
ot.:all, our Neighbours; : it: may: be: na? 
Wa \Q turally 
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rurally and; unqueſtionably concluded, 
'That'a-contimuance: of the preſentmea- 
ſures, the openingof* new ones: ot an 
abfolate: Revolution of all; -depends 


wholly 'upon thoſe. His Majefty- ſhall 


take or purſue;;in»this* great Conjun- 
Qture, wherein he ſeems to be generally 
allowed for the ſole Arbiter ot: the At- 
fairs''of : Chriſtendom. x 


was UR- Intereſt abroad muſt lie in 
-one of theſe Points. | 
Either to preferve our preſent Alli- 
ances, and thereby the Peace of Chri- 
ftendom as.it now. {tands. 

Or to encourage France to an Inva- 
ſion of Holland, with aſſurance of our 
Neutrality. - 

. Orelle to join with Fraxce upon the 
Advantages they can offer us, for the 
Ruin of the Dutch. 

Upon the firſt .is to be conſidered, 
Wherher with a longer Peace; the Pow- 
er of France and Holland, with fo great 
Revenues, and fuch-Application as 1s 
{een in: their Governments, wall not 
increaſe-every Year.out of proportion 
to-what ours will do.; The Revenues 
of France, ariſing; originally from the 
| vent 
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ventof their Natrve'Commoditres;-and 
thoſe of Hollmd growing wholly 6ht 
of Trade;\and that out of Peace: . 

Upon tlie ſecond;;; Whether: France 
will ever rdfolve-upon 'the Invaſibn'of 
Holland, or Holland upon its own re- 
ſoluts Defence, without our ſhare- in 
the War'; which would otherwitfeleave 
us to enjoy the Trade of the: Work), 
and thereby to grow vaſtly both in 
Strength and Treafures; whulſtb: 
theſe Powers were breaking ond\a 
ther. ' Or whether the jealouſte of ao 
a: Deſign in Us,, would not. induce 
France, and Holland, enher before 2 
War, or-foon after it begins, / tor: cloſe 
upon ſome Meaſures betweert them to 
our diſadvantage, as We and Hollavd 
dd : after the laſt War, to the difad- 
vantage of Fraxce. 

Upon the laſt, whetherby the Huin 
of Folland, we can reap as great /ad- 


vantages as Frazce'( though” perhaps 


oreater were necefiary to make ſome 
equality in our: Powers). And to gain 


2 2 Jai proſpect of this; / it muſt be con+ 
fidered; whether Aolenrd upon 1s; tall 
would grow an Atctihon-to the Fremh 
or taVUs; of liverunger the Prmce of 
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on 5p, js Jo any hg than by their 
ConjunCtion and Alliance. Whether 
We. Pouſd be, able to. defend the Mari- 

ovapfes, Sithey 1n,aurown fub- 
He gf the an 1 whilſt 


as Subjects in a Maritime Province / 
(with great Privileges and Immunities 
for continuance and encouragement of 
Trade) or as an inferiour and depen- 
dant Ally under their protection. Whe- 
ther im either of -thefe Gates, -our Go- 
vernment would have credit enough i in 
Holland to invite their Shipping and 
Traders to come over and ſettle in 
Fr and, and fo leave thoſe Provinces 
itute of both. Whether it be pol- 
ſible to preſerve Flanders after the loſs 
of Holland , or upon the cn—__ A 
l (0) ( 
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Written in "ths VTear * th. s 


H gp Nature. "of. Man 
ſeerns. to. be.. the. ſame 
in all Times. and. Pla- 
ces, but varied like their 
Statures , Complexions, 

and Features, by. the force, and .1n- 

fluence of the ſeveral Climates where 
they are born .and bred ; which pro- 
duce in them by a. different. mixture 
of the Humours and Operation. of 


the Air, a different and, unequal 
Courſe 


t 46 3 
Courſe of Imaginations and Paſſions, 
and conſequently of Diſcourſes and 
Actions. 

Theſe Differefbes: incline Men to 


ſeveral Cuſtoms , Educations, Opini- 
ont and Bows: ich "Them "uf 
G&ern —_ Natins of 
World, where they. not inter- 
rupted by Foy fo Tome Force 
rom: pious, or joe Fares Ew 
in, which like a great Blow, or a 
great Diſeaſe, mifyCeither change or 
deſtroy the very Frame of a Body; 
chore} if Its þ ybcah eb Sdcbgth 
and Vigour, it commonly returns in 
time to. 4s natural, Conſtitution , or 
ſomethihg near it. 

(1 ſpeak not of thoſe Changes and 


Revolutidnsof State, 'dfInfirufÞns 


Gvverninent thit © at&' made 


rhivte ittiefart aritfevident OfMation | 


of Divitie' Will ati FrbvidencSbeing 
ci Thetties- of ' Divitfes, and not. of 
Contitibr? Men ; | andthe” SWBets of 
ont Faitfy,-ror-of Reatonl),” © 
Tiiis'miy be'rhe Htife'thit the Arne 
Corhtftles'hive' gehefally-int alf* times 
becrt” u8#to' Fortns* of” Govettirhetit 
nivtffof alert ; The fine Nature evet 
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conticauing under the fame: Cluntite, 
and making returns inro its okt Chan- 
nel, *though fomerimes led oubof3r by 
perfwaſſons, ant fomerimes beater out 
E: Ts 

os 'the more Northern, dedengrs 
Southern Nations CExtremes as they 
ſay: till:aprecing) have: ever hved un- 
der ſingle and Arbierary Dominzons:; 
as' a} - the Regions: of 7artary! ant 
Muſtsuy' ons the'6ne ſide; andof! {fnah 
and” Keio on; 'the' other. While thoſe 
undex'the' more / NT 
i wo th in - Zurspe;'' have ever: been 

ed to-more*tnoderate\ Governments, 
running ancienthy much'into Common- 
wealths, andcof later ages inroBrinci- 
palitics/bounded by Laws, which differ 
kf 1 Natyre'thar inn:Name. '::. 

For though the old diſtintions run 
otherwiſe, Tits feerntobe. but:twoige- 
neraf. kinds" of / Goverment in - the 
world 5- the one exercifed: according-to 
the Arbitrary commands and: Wilk:of 
ſame ſingle Perſon;-and tlie: other ac- 
cording to certain-Orders or\Laws 1n- 
troduced/by: agreement or-cuſtom,, and 
not to-be'cliapged: without w_ —— 
of. many. - 

ut 
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'Biit winder each! of theſe may fall 
mariy) more-particular-kinds, than can. 
be reduced to' the: :common heads 'of: 
Government receiyed in: the Schagls. 
For thoſe of the firſt ſort, differ ageqrd-. 
ing tothe, Diſpofitions:and 'Humaurs 
of him: that Rules, and:of them'thar 
Obey : 7as Fevers do according! to the 
temper. of the perſons,-arid accidents of 
the: ſeaſons.” And theſe; of the jother: 
ſort differ according;to;the quality,or. 
number: of the-perlons! upon . whomjs: 
devolved: the authority-of making, or. 
ver:of executing vL@Ws. 1 --{[rjgoc 1s 
* apa Mail, that underſtands 
the: State} of Poland, and, the United, 
Provinces; be well able ito; range. them 
under any particular:{ Names [o6jGqr, 
"EL that have: been- yetmagyeny! 
ted; cnt '0 203 11315192 497 
\The great Scenevof action, and Sub- 
jets of Ancient-'Story;::Greece; Fay, 
and Sficily, were all divided into tall 
Commion-wealths.,; till {wallowgd up: 
and made Provinces: by that mighty: 
one. of: 'Rome , together with - Spigiz, 
Gaul, and' Germany. \.Theſe were:ibe-; 
tore compoſed of. many ſmall Gavern-; 
ments, among which the Cities were 
: gene- 
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generally under Common-wealths, and 
the Countries under ſeveral Princes : 
who were Generals in their Wars, but in 
Peace lived without Armies or Guards, 
or any Inftruments of arbitrary Power : 
And were only chief of their Councils, 
and of thoſe Aſſemblies by whoſe con- 
fultations, and authority, the great af- 
fairs and ations among them were re- 
ſolved and enterprized. 

Through all theſe Regions ſome of 
the ſmaller States, but chiefly thoſe of 
the Cities, fell often under Tyrannies : 
Which ſpring naturally out of Popular 
Governments. While the meaner ſort 
of the people oppreſt, or ill prote&ted 
by the richer, and greater, give them- 
ſelves up to the condudt of ſome one 
Maa in chief credit among them; and 
ſubmit all to his will and diſcretion : 
either running eaſily from one extream 
to another, or contented to ſee thoſe 
they hated and feared before, now in 
equal condition with themſelves : Or 
becauſe a multitude is incapable of 
framing Orders, though capable of 
— them : Or that every Man 
comes to find by experience, that con- 


tuſion and popular tumults have worle 
effects 
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effect upon common ſafety than. the 
rankeſt Tyranny: For it 15; eaſter to 
pleaſe the hytzous, and either appeaſe 
orreſiſt the fury: of one fingle manthari 
of a multitude. And taking each. ob 
_ them in their extreams, the rage of a 
Tyrant may be like that-of fare, which 
conſumes what it reaches. but-by. de- 
grees, and devouring one Houſe after 
another ; whereas the rage of People 
is like that of the Sea, which once 
breaking bounds , overflows. a Conn- 
try with that fuddenneſs and, violence, 
as leaves no hopes either of flying or 
reſiſting, till with the change: of Tides 
or Winds it returns of it felt. 

- TFhe force, and variety , of accidents 
is ſo great, - that it will; not . perhaps 
hear reaſoning, or enquiry how it 
comes about, that ſingle Arbitrary do- 
minion 1ſeems to have been. natural to 
Afra and Africk, and the other | fort 
to Europe. For though. Carthage was 
indecd a Commonwealth in 4frzck, and 
Macedon a Kingdom in Europe; yet 
the firft was. not Native of: that Soyl 
(being, a Colony: of the 7Tynians, as 
there were ſome other {mall ones oft 
the Grecims upon the ſame — 

anc 
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and ':the King of Macedon governed 
by Laws,. and 'the Conſent as well as 
Councils of the Nobles. Not like the 
Kings of Perfia, by Humour and Will ; 
as appears by the event of their Quarrel, 
while fo few Subjects conquered fo mg- 

ay. Slaves. | 
Yet one Reafon 'may be, 'Fhat S7- 
ctly, Greece, and” Faly, ( which were 
the Regions of Common-wealths ) 
were planted thick with rich and 
populous Cities (occaſioned by their 
being -fo far encompaſſed with the 
Sea ).' And the-Vein- of all 'rich Ci- 
ties 'ever enclines to that kind of 
Government. Whether it be that 
where many grow rich, many grow 
to Power, and: are harder to be: ſub- 
jeted : Or where Men grow to great 
Pofſeſſions, they grow more intent 
apon Safety , and rherefore deſire to 
be governed by Laws and Magiſtrates 
of their own choice, fearing all Armed 
and Arbitrary Power : Or that the 
imall compaſs of Cities makes the eaſe 
and convenience of Aſſemblies and 
Councils : Or that Converfation ſhar- 
pens Mens Wits, and makes too many 
Reafoners in matters of Government. 
E. 2 the 
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The contrary of all this happens in 


Countries thin inhabited, and efpeci- 
ally in vaſt Campanig's, ſuch as are ex- 
tended through 4fra and Africk, where 
there are few Cities beſides what grow 
by the Reſidence of the Kings or their 
Governours. The People are poorer, 
and having little to loſe, have little to 
care for, and are leſs expoſed to the de- 
ſigns of Poweror Violence. Theaſſem- 
bling of Perſons deputed from People 
at great diſtances one from another, is 
trouble to them that are ſent, and 
charge to them that ſend. And where 
Ambition and Avarice have made no 
entrance, the deſire of leiſure 1s much 
more natural, than of buſineſs and 
care : beſides, Men converſing all their 
lives with the Woods and the Fields, 
and the Herds more than with one 
another, come to know as little as they 
deſire ; uſe their Senſes a great deal 
more than their Reaſons ; examine not 
the nature or the tenure of Power and 
Authority ; find only they are fit to 
obey, becauſe they are not fit to go- 
vern. And ſo come to ſubmit to the 
will of him they found in Power,as they 


do to the will of Heaven, and con- 
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ſider all changes 'of Conditions that 


happen -to' them under good- or bad 


Princes, like good or ill Seaſons that 


happen in the Weather and the Air. 


It-may be faid further, That in the 
more intemperate Climates, the Spirits 


either exhal'd by Heat,or compreſs*d by 


Cold, ”are rendred faint and ſluggiſh ; 
and by that reaſon'the Men grow ta- 
mer, and fitter for ſervitude. That in 
moretemperate Regions the Spirits are 
ſtronger , and more ative, whereby 
Men become bolder in the defence or 
recovery of their Liberties. 

But all Government is a reſtraint up- 
on-Liberty; And under all, the Domi- 
nin 15 equally abſolute, where it is in 
the laſt reſort. 

So that when Men ſeem to contend 
for Liberty, it is indeed but for the 
change of thoſe that rule, or for the 
Forms of Government they have for- 
merly been uſed to; and (being grown 
weary of the preſent) now begin to 
regret ; though when they bs” 
them it was not without ſome preſſure 
and complaint. Nor can it be in the 
other caſe, that when vaſt numbers of 
Men ſubmit their Lives and Fortunes 

E 3 abſolutely 
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abſolutely. to the Will of. one, it ſhould 
be want:of Heart,--but muſt be force:of 
Cuſtom, or Opinioh, the truegrounl 
and foundation off Government, 
and- that”: which... fubjets Power: to 
Authority. - For. | Power arifing; from 
Strength, .is always in thoſe that. are yo- 

werned, who are. many: But Authority 
ariſing from Opinion, is #1 thoſe that £0- 
wvern, who are few. 

Thisdiſtin@ion i is plaini in the: Forms 
of the old Roman, State, where Laws 
xweremade, and. Reſolutions taken, Au- 
thoritate Senatus, ant Fuſſn populs. The 
Senate Were Authers of all 'Coutiſels 
1a the State; and- what was by them 
conſulted and _ Was propoſed 
tothe People : B whom it was en- 
acted;.or commanded, becauſe:in them 
was the Power to make it be obeyed. 
But the great opinion which the--Peo- 
ple had at firſt of the Perſons of: the 
Senators, and afterwards of their Fan» 
lies { which wezei:called Patrictans ) 
gained eaſie afſent-'to what was thus 
propoſed; the. Authority of. the Per- 
lons adding great weight to the Rea- 
lon of the things. - And this went fo 
jar, that though the choice of all. Ma- 

giftrates 
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iſbrates was wholly inthe People, vet 
Not a long”:courfe of years they choſe 
norte but Patriczans. intoithe great Of 
fices of State, either Oivil or Military. 
But when the People began to lote'the 
general opinion they had of the Pa- 
triciaus, .ot at leaſt 16 far as to helleve 
ſome among themſelves were as able, 
and fit as theſe, to adviſe the State, and 
lead their Armies's They then pre- 
tended/to ſhare with the Senate im the 
Magiſtracy, and bring 'in Plebesans 'to 
the) Office of chiefeſt Power and Dig- 
nity. \ And hereupon began thoſe Sedi- 
tions which'ſo long diftempered, and 
at length ruined that State.” - 0:71 


\ Uthority ariſes from the opliidi 
of Wiſdom,Goodneſs,and Valour, 


in _ Perſons who 'poffels it. 

Wiſdom, as thar which makes Men 
judge what: are the beft Ends, and what 
the: beſt Means to atrain them; «hd 
gives a Man advantage among the weak 
and the ignorant ; as ſight among the 
blind, which is that of Counſel and D1- 
retion : This gives Authority to' Age 
among the younger, till theie be- 
gin at certain years ro change: thetr 
E 4 opinion 
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opinion of- the old, and of them- 
ſelves. This gives - it more abſolute 
to'a Pilot at Sea, whom all:the Paſ- 
ſengers ſuffer to ſteer them . as he 
pleaſes. | FE» 

Goodneſs, is that which 'makes 
Men preferr their Duty and their Pro- 
miſe, before their Paſſions, or their 
Intereſt ; and is properly the object of 
Truſt : In our Language, it goes ra- 
ther-by the name of Honeſty; though 
what we call an- Honeſt Man, the Ro- 
mans called a Good Man: and Honeſty 
in their Language, as well as in French, 
rather ſignifies a Compoſition of thoſe 
Qualities which generally acquire Ho- 
nour and eſteem to thoſe who poſſeſs 
them. - FJ. 1 
+, Valour, as 4t gives Awe; and /pro- 
miſes Protedion-to thoſe who want 
cigher- Heart or , Strength to-defend 
themſelves : This makes the' Autho- 
rity of Menamong Women; and that 
ot a Maſter-Buck in a numerbvs Herd, 
though perhaps not ſtrong enough 
Jor ;any two of them ; but the- im- 
prelſion of ſingle Fear holds. when 
they. are all together, by the ignorance 
ot Uniting. | 

| Elo- 
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EHoquence; as It \paſſes' for a' mark 
of Wiſdom;' Beauty of Goodneſs, and 
Nobility of Valour (which was its Ori- 
ginal) have likewiſe ever ſome effect 
upon the opinion of the People; but 
a very great one when they are really 
joyned with the Qualities they promiſe 
or reſemble. 

"There is yet another Source from 
which uſually ſprings greater Autho- 
rity than from all the reſt ; which is 
the opinion of Divine Favour, 'or 'defig- 
nation of the Perſons or of the Races 
that Govern. This made 'the Kings 
among the Heathens ever derive them- 
ſelves, or their 'Anceſtors, from ſome 
God; paſling thereby for Heroes, that 
is, Perſons iſſued from the mixture of 
Divine and Human Race,and of a middle 
nature between Gods and Men : others 
joined the Mitre to the Crown, and 
thereby the Reverence of Divine, to the 
Reſpect of Civil Power. 

This _ i Caliphs of Perfia w_ 
Egypt, and the t Emperours © 
p 44 derive 7 rs by ſeveral 
Branches from their great Prophet Ma- 
homet : The Tncas 1n Peru from the 
Sun : And the Ottoman Race to be = 

F304 r 
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red among the. :Zunts, :a5defigned iby 
Heaven icon rpetual. Empire. And 
the facring-of the Kings-0f France '(as 
Loyfel lays) is the Hign \of their Sove- 
reign Priefthood; as welkas Kingdom: 
of the Church. : 171 1G 
-\: Pietyy;aS-r 15 thought a way to!the 
Favour &:(God ; and! Fdttune ,'2s. it 
looks like the Effect either of that; or 
at leaſt.of Prudence ant Courage, bes 
get- Authority. -As :Jikewiſe dplendar 
of livingin great Palaces, with numes 
rous: Attendance, . mich 'Obteryance, 
and: rich- Habits differing 'from -oom- 
mon Men x: iBoth as it. ſeems to be. the 
Reward-ofthoſe Vertyes already named, 
or the effe&t of Fortune; i 'or as at isa 
Mark of being obeyedby:many.- ::/ | 
.  Fromall theſe Authority arifes,but 3s 
by.nethingiſo much firefgthened and 
confirmed as by Cuſtorn. ; For no Man 
ealily diftrufts the Perſons, or diſputes 
the thivgs which he and :all. Men that 
he knows of, have:been always. bred 
up” to-,obſefve and balieve ; or xf- fie 
does, hewillbardly hope or venture:to 
introdice: Opinions wierem he knows 

none 
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none or few of his mind, and thinks 
all others: will 'defend: thoſe eady 
received: fo as no man nor-urty 
offer at the ohangerof a governciyent 
eſtabliſht, without -:firſt .gainitng!26w 
Authority bythe Itops already: trazed 
out. ; ind m ſome degree debating! the 
old, -by.-appearanee- w- | Lt of 
contrary. qualities:m rho before 
__ 'Ehis Jinduces  a/igerthal 
opmion-concerning; the-per- 
fo ney like" to.be obama ior Gl 
lowed by the greateft or ſtrongeſt! part 
-of tha people: according to which, the 
power:or weaknels of teach istobe mea- 
ſured. - So as in effedt all Government 
may be eſteemed to: grow ftrorng or 
weak 2s. the general. opinion of theſe 
qualities in thofe that Govern; is ſee 
to {eſſen or increaſe; [ ISUTDITES? 
And power muft be allowed'to fbl- 
low: Authority mall Civil Bodies ; as 
in natural, the Motions of the | Body 
follow:thoſe of /the-Nind; rear imuth- 
bors over acting and purſuing what 
the few (whom they erwſt) "beftn 'br 


adviſe. 


- From 
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Rom this Principle, and from the 

- diſcovery of ſome natural Autho- 
rity;:may perhaps be-deduced a truer 
original::of all Governments | among 
men;thahfrom any Contracts : though 
theſe be: given us;by-rhe great Writers 
concerning Politicksand Laws. Some 
of them lay for their-foundation, 'That 
Memn-are: ſociable Creatures, and natu- 
rally: diſpoſed to live in Numbers and 
Troops: together. Others, that they 
are mturally creatures of prey, and in 
a'{late: of War one: upon another; ſo 
as to- avoid confuſion'in the firſt caſe, 
and violence in the other, they found 
.out- the neceſſity of agreeing upon ſome 
Orders-and Rules, | by:which every man 
gives up his common: Right for ſome 
particular poſſeſſion, and his power to 
hurt arid ſpoil others for the privilege 
_ of not-being hurt or ſpoiled himſelf. 


And the ment upon ſuch Orders, 
by mutual contract, with the conſent® 


to execute them, by common ſtrength 
and endeavours, They make to be the 

riſe of all civil Governments. 
I know not whether they conſider 
whit it is that makes ſome creatures ſo- 
ciable, 
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ciable; and others live and range more 
alone, or in ſmaller. Companies ; but x 
ſuppoſe thoſe Creatures whoſe natural 
and neceſſary Food-is eafie and plenti- 
ful, as: Graſs, or Plants, or Fruits (the 
common Product of the Earth ) are 
the ſociable Creatures, becauſe where-. 
ever they go, they uſually find what 
they want, and enough tor them all, 
without induſtry or contention. And 
thoſe live morealone, whoſe Food (and 
therefore prey) is upon other ſenſitive 
Creatures, and ſo not attained without 
purſuit and violence, and ſeldom” in 
ſuch quantities at once, as to fatisfy 
the hunger of great numbers togerher. 
Yet this does not hold ſo far, but that 
Ravens are ſeen in flocks where a Car- 
rion lies, and Wolves in herds to run 
down a Deer. Nay, they feed quietly 
together while there is enough for them 
all : Quarrel only when it begins to 
fail ; and when 'tis ended, they ſcatter 
to ſeek out new encounters. Beſides, 
thoſe called ſociable, quarrel in hunger 
and in Juſt, as wellas the others; and 
the Bull and the Ram appear then as 
much in Fury and War, as the Lyon 
and the Bear. So that if Mankind _ 
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he ranged to one of: theſe forts; 1 know 
not. wellto whick 1t: will be:: and con- 
ſidermg the great idifferences of cu- 
ſtorms and diſpoſitions th feverat :men, 
and even'in the- fanie "Men at ſeveral 
tunes, I very much doubr they :muft 
be divided into. ſeveral forms. ':Nor do 
I:know, if menare like ſheep, why-they 
need. any; Government : or if they-ars 
like Wolves, how they can fufter it. 
Nor have I read where the Orders of 
any-State have been agreed on by mu- 
tua} Contra among great numbers of 
men,: meeting together in that natural 
ſtate of War, where :every man takes 
himfelf to. have equal right to every 
thing. But often where tuch - Orders 
have been invented by the. Wiſdom, 
and received by the: Authority .of ſome 
' one Man, under : the.name of a Law- 
giver; And where this has not hap- 
pened , the original of Government 
lies as undiſcovered-in ſtory, as that of 
Tune. | All Nattons appearing upon 
the :firſt Records rhat are left us, un- 
der. the Authority of Kings, or Princes, 
or ſome other Magiftrates. : | 

Beſides, this principle of contract as 
theoriginal of Gavernment, "_ _ 

Wu culate 
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culated: for © the Accounti-;gien by 


fome of the okt Poets, .of the Original 


of Man; whom they raiſe-out:of the 
Ground by great numbers.at & tane, in 
perfect Stature: and Strengrh.--Where- 
as if we deduce: the feverat [Races of 
Mankind m 'the teveral: Parts. of the 
Workd from Generation, we myſt ima- 
gine the firft numbers of them who in 
any place agree upon. any Civib 'Confti- 
tutions, to. aſtemble not as: ſo. many 
fingle Heads, | but as ſo many Heads of 
Fanulies, whom they reprefent, | inthe 
framing any-Compact or common Ac- 
cord; . and! conſequently, 'as | Perfons 
who. have already an Authorny over 
fuch numbers 'as their Families are 
compoſed of. 

For if we conſider a Man multiply- 
ing his Kind by the birth.of many Chit- 
dren, and his Cares by providing even 

y Food for them,' till they are 
able to: do' it for themſelves (which 
happens much later to the Generations 
of Men, and makes a much longer de- 
pendance of Children upon Parents, 
than we can obſerve among any other 
Creatures): If we conſider not only the 


| Caxes but the Induſtry he is farced to, 


for 
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for the neceſſary ſuſtenance of his help- 
leſs Brood, either in gathering the na- 
tural Fruits or raiſing thoſe which are 
purchaſed with labour and toil ; if he 
be forced for ſupply of this Stock to 
catch the tamer Creatures, and hunt 
the wilder, wenn ” un 17 ren 
Courage in defending his little Family, 
nd Gelning with the ſtrong and Sa- 
vage Beaſts ( that would prey upon 
him, as he does upon the weak and the 
mild); if we ſuppoſe: him diſpoſing 
with diſcretion and order, whatever 
he gets, among his Children, according 
to each of their hunger or need, ſome- 
times laying up for to morrow, what 
was more than enough for to day ; at 
other times pinching himſelf, rather 
than ſuffering any of them ſhould want. 
And as each of them grows up, and 
able to ſhare in the common Support 
teaching him both by Leſſon and Ex- 
ample, what he is now to do as the 
Son of this Family, and what hereaft- 
ter as the Father of another ; inſtru- 
Ring them all, what Qualities are good, 
and what are ill, for-their Health and 
Life, or common Society (which will 
certainly comprehend whatever 5 & - 

nerally 
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nerally eſteemed Vertue or Viceamong 
Men): cheriſhing and encouraging dit- 
poſitions to the 'good; 'disfavouring 
and puniſhing thoſe to the ill. _ And 
laſtly, Among the various accidents of 
Life, ; lifting up- his Eyes' to Heaven, 
when the Earth affords him no relief ; 
and having recourſe to a higher and a 
greater Nature, whenever he finds the 
trailty of his own : We muſt needs 
conclude, - that the. Children of this . 
Man cannot fail. of being bred up with 
a great opinion. of | his Wiſdom, his 
Goodneſs, his Valour, and his Piety. 
And if they ſee conſtant plenty in the 
Family, they believe well of his For- 
tune too. 

And from all this . muſt naturally 
ariſea great paternal Authority, which 
diſpoſes his Children (at leaſt till the 
age when they grow Fathers them- 
ſelves) to believe what he teaches, to 
follow what he adviſes, and obey what 
he commands. 

Thus the Father, by a natural Right 
as well as Authority, becomes a Gover- 
nour in this little State: and if his Life 
be long, and his generations many (as 
well as thoſe of lus Children) he goons 

F tie 
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the Governour or” Ring of 4 Nation, 
atidfs trideed 4 Patey pattie, as the beſt 
_— and as 21 ſhould! de ; andas 
thoſe which are hot, ate yet content 
to'be called, Thus the peculiar com 
peffatiotr of the Ring in Pravee, is by 
the name of Szre, i = _— = 
cient Language is nothing eM6 but Fa- 
ther, and denotes the Prineets be the 
Father oy the Nation. For a Nitior 
frei pge ieag cs + eg » 6 
mon CIT Fe KG 
botn in the fame Country; #nd livin 
under the ſathe Goyerriment and Civ 
Conſtitutions: As Patriado& the Land 
of our Fathet; and {6 the Pwch by 
expreſſions of dearneſs, inſtead of our 
Country, fay our Father-Iand. With 
fich Nations we find in Seripture all 
the Lands of J«dea, and the adjacent 
Territories, were planted of old. With 
fuch the many feveral Provinces of 
Greece and Italy when they began firſt 
to appear upon the Records of Ancient 
Story or Tradition. And with fuch 
was the main Land of Gaw mhabited 
m the time of C#far ; and Germany in 
that of Zacitus. Such were the many 
Branches of the olNd- Britifþ —_ 
tC 
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Nations p<; ok and America vy 
the, frlk diſcoveries, diſtingui © by 
theis fever | Ns and lying 
their 6y ipgg of Br 6 
came to be Do up by he 


s. been th 
F-= he = 
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Ger hi Nh comesto. wa 
a degree of he among the 
younger by ny ame means the Fathej 
on zmong them ; and to ſhare wit 
19, che conſylration and condu& 
of their common Afﬀairs. And this 
| pogerher with zTo, | Qpinion of Wiſdom 
| IM þ on have bought 1n 
Elders, fo fic 
= mentioned 4. the Jews; and . 
| general of nag + Men, not only i in Sparta 
ut all other places in ſome 
_ civil and Lye hicha mf For 
the names of Lord, Sigyter, Sig 


Senaner, in the Halign, 1 » French, he 
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wiſh Languapes, \ſcerh"to have at firſt | 


imported only Elder. Men, who there- 
by were grown intoAuthority among, 
the ſeveral Governments and Nations, 
which ſeated themſelves in thoſe Coun- 
tries upon the falt of the Roman Em- 

ire. 4 | 
; This perhaps brought in vogue that 
which 1s called the Authority of the 
Ancients in matters of opinion, though 
by a miſtaken ſence : For I ſuppoſe Au- 
thority may be reaſonably allowed to 
the Opinion of Antient Men in the 
preſent Age ; but I know not why it 
ſhould be fo to thoſe of Men in gene- 
ral that lived in ages long ſince palt ; 
nor why one age of the World ſhould 
be wiſer than another; or 1f it be, 
why it ſhould not be rather the latter 
than the former ; as having the fame 
advantage of the general experience 
of the World , that an old Man has 
fag more particular experiments of 
Life. 


Hus a Famuly ſeems to become a 

* little Kingdom, and a Kingdom 
to be but a great Family. 

Nor is it unlikely that this Paternal 

Jurit- 
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TJurifdicion in its ſaccefiions, and with 
thethelp of accidents, may have bran- 
ched out into the ſeveral Heads of Go- 
vernaent- commonly: ,received in the 
Schogls. - For a, Family Governed 
with; order, will fall-gaturally to the 
ſeveral, Trades of. Husbandry,. which 
areiTillage, Gardening .and Paſturage 
(thei,product . whereot was the origi- 
nal Riches.) For the managing of theſe 
and ,their increaſe, M8 aſliſtance 
of ge. Man,. who, perhaps is to. foe 

rwenty,,.it may.be a hundred Children 
(fince;i.is not. eaſily told how, far Ge- 
nerations may extend, with the Arbi- 
trary choice and numbers of Women, 
practiſed anciently.,in; moſt Countries) 


the uſe of Servants,comes to be. rieceſ- 


ary, (Lheſe aregained by Victory and 
Captives, or by Fugitives out of ſome 
worſe-governed Family, where. either 
they. cannot or.like.not to live, and fo 
ſell their Liberty to be aſſured of what 
is; neceſſary . to -Lite. Or elſe by. the 
debaſed Nature of ſome of the Chil- 


- dren, who ſeem, born to drudgery, or 


whoare content to-encreaſe their pains 
that they may leſſen their cares; and 


- upon ſuch terms become Servants to 


F 3 ſome 
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hanſhnoſs.of Nature, wg of oe 
mourl, :mtempearance 
arbitrerinels -of Commands, uſes fhis 
Ghildnen Uke Servants, is what ithey 
mean by a Tyrant. And-whereas the 
firſt thought chinelf fate im the Hove 
and obedianee (of favs Children, theo- 
ther knowing that [be its (feared ;and 
hated by cibem, thanks he cannot be 
aſe among. his: Children, -but by px 
$ing ors 4nto-thebands of ſuch © 
Sorvants-ws .herthinksimoſt at his will; 

wr worry ip 

or 
kence. of evident Intereſt, all that car 

Sear Arms in 12 Nation -are Soldiers. 
Their:Gauſe [is common: Safety ; their 

Pay 1Honour : And when:they have 
.purchaſed rtheſe, zthey meturn-tÞ their 
homes, and former eonditions of peace- 

able Lives. 'Such were: all the Armies 
of :Greece and of ;Rowe,, 1in -the firſt 
Ages of their States, :$uch-weretheir 

Gans Hf ordounance.in ;France , andthe 
Trainchands ;in S»g/and - but flanding 
iFroops, and in conſtant Bay, are pro- 


,penly :Servants armed, who fc i the 


-Lance and-the Sword, 4s other ;Ser- 
vants do the Sickle, or theBill.atthe 
F' 4 . COM- 
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cominand and will of thoſe:who enter- 
tain them. - And therefore Martial:Law 
is of all other the moſt abſolute; * and 


not-like the Government of a Father, |: 


but a Maſter. | =o 

* And this brings in another-ſort of 
Power, diſtin trom that already de- 
ſcribed, which follows Authority, and 
confiſts'in the willing obedierice of the 


-People : But this'in- the command of 


Soldiers, whoas'Servants are'bound to 
execute the Will-and Orders of thoſe 
that - lead them: And: as' Authority 
-follows the qualities before-mentioned ; 
'ſo' this Power follows Riches;+ or | the 
. Opinion of it ; a multitude -of Servants 
-being his that is'able to maintain'them. 
"And theſe kind of /Forces come:to be 
uſed 'by good Princes only upon ' ne- 
-ceſſity of providing for their defence 
againſt great: and armed Neighb6urs or 
Enemies; But'by ill ones'as a fupport 
of decayed Authority, or as they loſe 
-the force of \ that which 'ts Natural 
and Paternal, and ſo grow to ſet up 
an intereſt of thoſe that Govern, 
- diflerent- frony that of thoſe that are 
- Governed, : which ought - ever ro be 
-the ſame. & 
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Yet this ſeems a'much weaker prin- 
ciple 'of Government: than #lie:other; 
forthe number: of -Sokdiers- cam-never. 
be great in proportion to that of-Peo- 
ple,'no more. than the number of thoſe 
that are: idle ina: Country, ;tb that of 
thoſe who live by” labour or! Induſtry : 
Soas if the People: come-to:runite 4 


any' ſtrong Paſſion, .or genetalintere 


or:under the wife condudt-of i d4ny; Au- 


thority:: well-rooted-in their -Minds, 
they are Maſters of -Armies::: Beſides, 
the' humour: of:the:People:runs) infen- 
fibly.:among the very Soldiers, ſo-as 


it: ſeems . much:/alike: to keep ;off; by 


Guards, a general:infection, 'or-an uni- 


yerſal ſeditian :-- For the Diſtemper in 
both - kinds is: contageous;i;and ſeizes 


-upon the defenders themſelves. Beſides, 
.common Pay 1is-a: faint; Principle- of 
Courage and Action, in compariſon of 
Religion, Liberty, Honour;: Revenge, 
- or: Neceſſity ; which make;every 'Sol- 


:dier: have the Quarrel-as nach at. heart 
.as their Leaders, and ſeem to have-ſpi- 


' rited all rhe'great : Actions, and Re- 
- yolutions of the World. ; And laſtly, 


without the force of Authority, this 
power of Soldiers groyvs pernicious to 
720, their 


C741) 
their Maſter who: beeomes heir | $cr- 
vant, ems: tires; 
6 Mich 25any Govemment can 6&:of 
the Tetlirions of a:\feupic. 
Trhe Father | of var Family go 

it with Pruttence, Goodnoels, - Sub. 
cefs; wml his eldeſt i >} rf 
the Verties ard woith —_ 
He tfacrretrts 1 the "Go 
Natural:Ripht, anal by 


ties 


and thereby -(Anthotirp) 2m therfami- 
fly ; -orreli> to dic before this:tane, and 
trave arChikdin-his room; when 10he 
Farher comes 'toifail, then the (Ghul- 
:dren fall: into Councils of Eleftion, 
Pann tig, « eres 
n! or! 
Sn 
e uthori 

jy; eons 2 
It, and promiſe. the-teſbrociiat and 


JH to thecommonAtairsofrhe 
4 Ny. 


Wheve-che Father comes to toſe>his 
Au- 


ppen t9loſe all :truſt und /apinion _ 
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Aathori nog of cheehg.yr vides 
Ss Sons inefceſe-in 


by the © ame degree: «nd when "Tok | 
urvive at a certain hoighth, .u}© 
Natnve of the Government is-rendy 
for a change: 2: anfl upen rhe Fathers 
death, or general defection of 'the Fa- 
whil they ſucceed in his Authority, 


theihuhourof't the whole 
the ſucceſlien or eleftic 
Fn igpins 
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And = rs, rs in what 'they call an 


riflderacy _— —_— 
1t ſelf (4s it ems 'narurally-to 


dt 'erids 'in a. [pojrit-or Ningle - Perſon) 
this Governmerit falls ſometimes into 
the chands'of a-few, who: .eftabliſh it 
4in'their Families : -and'that is:called an 
- roby. "If -the Authority come .tb 

: wa_ n'vinker o6laſs Fafwes pejuls 
+the'Children of the Favily grow -into 
-the \Manhners 'nnd' Quaknies, and \per- 
-Hizpþs -mto 'the -conditioniahd poverty 
of Servarits;-and whilt way of the 
\Servaits by induſtry andwirroe, arrive 
"gtryiches-and ieſteein, -erhem-the> nature 
-of the 'Goverament-inclides-t0-a, .De- 
Oy or ' RO \Statb, -which 45 


near 
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neareſt eonfuſion, 'or Anarchy ; and:of- 
ten'rins'ihto it, unleſs upheld or: dire- 
ed: bythe: Authority of 'one,”:or of 
ſome few.in the Statez though perhaps 
without Titles or Marks of _ __—_ 
ordinary Glee: of 4,2: | 


F34C Wy 


1 Svtenmetits ſounded upon Cdn: 
-tract, may have ſucceeded thoſe 
Dane (Te ee But the firft 
of them rather ſeem to: haye 
beech agreed'between' Princes and Sub- 
jeds, than betweery Men bf.equalRank 
 4ridPower, For the' Original of :Sub- 
5ectiort was, 1ſuppoſe,'when one Nation 
watring' againſt another::( for things 
netafy:-to Life;/ or ifor Women;:or 
'B&wxtent 'of 'Land:)- overcame::their 
'Eneeies !*1f they only won a-Battle, 
*an&put their Eriemies* to flight; thoſe 
(they took Priſoners became their Slaves 
-and continued f6/ in+ their Generati- 
"ons, Unleſs infranchized [by their Ma- 
ſter$® But if by greatſlaughter or fre- 
"quent ViQtories, they ſubdued the very 
 coliragts of their Enemies, while great 
numbers of them remained alive; then 
| tlis vanquiſht Nation became ſubject - 
the 
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the' conquerors By agreementpiand ups 
on crtin conditions of ſafety. and —_ | 
redtion; and perhaps equal enjoyment: . 
of "Liberties and Cuſtoms, with the 
common Natives under the other Go- 
vernment : If by ſuch frequent ſucceffes 
and additions, a Nation extended it ſelf 
over vaſt Tracts of Land and Numbers 
of People, it thereby arrived in time 
at:the ancient name' of Kingdom; : or 
Modern of Empire. 

After ſuch a Victory, the chiefeſt of 
the : conquering Nations become rich 
and great upon the diviſions of Lands, 
of Spoils, and of Slaves : -By all which 
they grow into power, are Lords 
in their own Lands, and over thoſe 
that inhabit them, with certain Rights 
or Juriſdi&tions, and upon certain ho- 
mages. reſerved to the Prince. The 
cuſtom of employing theſe great Per- 
ſons in all great Offices and Councils, 
grows to paſs for a Right ; as all Cu- 
{tom does with length and force of 
time. 

The Prince that Governs according 
to the conditions of ſubjefion at firit 
agreed upon ( of which: Uſe 1s the 
authentick Record ) and according 
to 
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and from Walls and other Fortifica- 
tions, the uſe wheyeof' is ro-miake the 
few'a match for the many, fo-as they 
my Fight or Treat on equal Terms. 
And this is the original of Cities ; bur 
the greatnek and riches of them en» 
creaſe accorditig to. the commodiouf- 
neſs of their ſituation, in fertile Coun- 
LEH 
which the greatel Ii 

of any Sott, in furniſhing plenty of 
all things neceſſary to Life or Lux- 


ury. 
"hen Families meet together, fur- 
round themſelves by Walk , fall into 
Order and Laws (either invented by 
the wiſdom of forme one, or ſome few 
Kare? ; = from the —_—_ of their 
ick utility recerv : or elle 
nar meg operons and time) 
and theſe on were themſelves in 
the injoyment of their Poſſeſſions, and 
obſervance of their Inftitations, againſt 
all Invaſtons ; and never are forced to 
ſubmir to the will of any Conqueror, 
or condition of any abſolute Subje- 
Aion; They are called free Cities: and 
of fuch there were many of old, and 
Greece and $50ily, deducing their _ 
TNA 
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ginal: from ſorne one; Founder or Lay-- 
giver: And.are many;now in Germany, | 
{ubje&to no Laws but their own, and. | 
thoſe of the Empire, which is an Uni-. | 
on of many Soveraign Powers, by. 
whoſe general: conſent in their Dyets. | 
all its Conſtitutions are framed and. 


eſtabliſhed. | 


Commonwealths were nothing more 


in their original, but-free Cities, though 


fometimes by force of Orders and Dif-. 
Cipline, or of a numerous and valiant- 
People, they have extended themſelves 


into mighty dominions : and often by 


Situation and Trade, grow to vaſt 


Riches, and thereby ro great Power 
by force of mercenary Arms. And 
theſe ſeem to be the more artificial, as 
thoſe of a ſingle Perſon the more Natu- 
ral Governments ; - being forced to ſup- 
ply the want of Authority by wiſe In- 
ventions, Orders, and Inſtitutions. 

For- Authority. can. never be ſo 
great in many as-in one, becauſe the 
opinion of thoſe Qualities which ac 
quire it, cannot be equal in ſeveral 
Perſons. | 

Theſe Governments ſeem: to be 1n- 
troduced either by the wiſdom and mo- 
deration 
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deration of ſome one Law-giver, who 
has Authority: enough with the People 
to be followed and obſerved in all his 
Orders and: Advices ; and yet preferrs 
that which he .eſteems publick ' uti 
lity, before any intereſt or. greatneſs of 
his own (fuch were Lycurgus in Spar- 
ta, and Solox in Athens, and 7imoleon 
in Syracuſe); Or elſe by the conflu- 
ence of many Families out of ſome 
Countries expoſed to ſome fierce or 
barbarous. Invaſions, - into Places for- 
tified by Nature, and ſecure from the 
tury and miſery. of ſuch Conqueſts. 
Such were Rhodes of old;- and ſeveral 
ſmall Iſlands upon the Coaſts of ona; 
and fuch was Yenice, founded upon the 
Inundation of the barbarous Nations 
over /taly :: Or laſtly, by the fuppreſ- 
ſion and extinAtion of ſome Tyranny, 
which being thrown . off by the vio- 
lent indignation of anoppretlſed people, 
makes way for a Popular Government, 
or at leaſt ſome form very contrary te 
that which they lately execrated and 
deteſted : Such were Rowe upqn the 
expulſion. of the 7arquizs ; and the 
United Provinces upon their - revolt 
from Spain : Yet are none of theſe 
G forms 
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Forms to be raifed or upheld without | 
the influenceof Authority, acquired by | 
the force of opimon-of thoſe ' Virtues 

above-mentioned, which . concurrd (in | 


Brutus among the Romans , and 'th 
Prince #74ram of Orange among thoſe 
of the Netherlands. 

I will not enter into'the Arguments 
or compariſons of the ſeyeral torms of 
Government that have been, or are in 
the World wherein that *cauſe ſeems 
commonly the better, that has the ber- 
ter Advocate, of isadvantaged by freſh- 
er experience, and/impreſtions'ovf good 
or evil from any of the Fortns 


thoſe that jadge : They tziveall ther | 


heighths and their falls, 'their ftrong 
and weak tides ; are capable 'of great 
pertections, und ſubject to great corrup- 
tions : and though the'preference feom 
already decided in what has been 'faid 
of a ſingle Perſon being; ihe; original 
and matural 'Government; «hd that i 
i capable of the greateſt- Authority, 
(which is the foundation of all cale, 
fafety, and order in the Governments 
of the World) yet it may” perhaps be 
the moſt reaſonably 'conekided, That 
thoſe Forms ate:beſt, which have been 

| longeſt 
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longeſt received and authorized in 4s 
Nation by cuftom and uſe; and into 
which the Humpars and Manners of 
the People run with the moſt penerel 
and 1rongeft Current. | 
-Qr-elfe, thar thoſe are the beſt Go- 
vernments, where 'ithe beſt Men Go- 
vern; -and that the difference is-not fo 
in.the forms of Magiſtracy, as in 
che Perſons of Magiſtrates; which may 
be the fenſe-of - what was aid -of old, 
(taking wiſe and good Men, to be 
meant ;by Philoſophers) that the beſt 
Governments were:thoſe, whereKings 
were Philaſophers, or Philoſophers 


Kings. 


J "HE :fafety and firmneſs of any 
Frame of Government, may be 

bett judged by the Rules of Archzte- 
fure, which teach us that the Pyramid 
is.of all Figures the firmeſt, and leaſt 
ſubje&t to be ſhaken or overthrown by 
any QGonculkions or Accidents fromthe 
Earth or Aur : and tt grows ſtill fo much 


the farmer, by how much broader the 


bottom and ſharper the top. 
Zhe Graund upon whighall Goyern- 
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ment ſtands, is-the conſent of the Pecos 


ple, or the greateſb or ſtrongeſt part of 


them ; whether this proceed from Re- 
flections upon whar is paſt, by the reve- 
renceof an Authority under which they 
and their Anceſtorshave for many Apes 
been born and bred ;''or from ſenſe of 
what-is preſent, by the eaſe, plenty,and 
ſafety they enjoy : or. from Opinions 
of what is to come;: by the fear they 
have from the preſent Government, or 
hopes from another. Now that Govern- 
ment which by any of theſe, orall theſe 
ways, takes in the conſent of the grea- 
teſt number of the People, and conſe: 
quently their defires and Reſolutions'ts 


ſupport it, may juſtly be faid to have 


the broadeſt bottom, and to ſtand up- 
on the largeſt compaſs of Ground: and 
if it terminate in the Authority of $ne 
ſingle Perſon, it may likewiſe be faid 
to | in the narroweſt top, and ſo'to 
make'the Figure of the firmeſt ſort -of 

Pyramid. Tit | 
On the contrary., a Government 
which by alienating the Aﬀections; o- 
ſing the opinions, and croſling the In- 
tereſts of the People, : leaves out of its 
compaſs the greateſt -part- of ant oo 
+ ent ; 
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ſent ; may juſtly be faid, in the fame 
degrees it thus loſes ground, 'to nar- 
row- its bottom : and if this be done 
to ſerve the. Ambition, - humour the 
Paſſion, fatisfie the Appetites,' or ad- 
vance the Power and Intereſts not 
only of one Man, but of two, or more, 
or many that come to ſhare in'the Go- 
vernment : By this means thetop may 
be juſtly ſaid to grow broader:;''as the 
bottom narrower by the other. '* Now 
by the fame degrees that either of theſe 
happen, the ſtability of the Figure is by 
the ſame leſſened and impaired ; ſoasat 
certain degrees it begins to grow ſubject 
to accidents-of Wind, and of Weather ; 


and at certain others, it is ſure to fall of 


it ſelf,or by the leaſt ſhake that happens, 
to the ground. 9128 
By theſe meaſures it will appear, that 
a Monarchy where the Prince governs 
by the Aﬀections, and according to the 
Opinions and : Intereſts of his People, 
or the bulk of them, (thatis, by many 
degrees the greateſt or ſtrongeſt part 
of them) makes of all others rhe ſafeſt 
and. firmeſt Government : and on the 
contrary, a Popular State which is not 
founded in the: general Humours and 
G 3 Inte- 
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intvvelt: of the People, but enly of 


the Perſons who hate in the Govern: 
merit, 'or depend upon it, 15 of all 


others: the nioſt uncertain, unſtable,and 


ſabje& to- the moſt frequent and eafie 
changes. 

That a Mortarchy the leſs it takes in 
of the Peoples Opinions and Intereſts, 
and the more it takes in of the Paſſions 
and Intereſt of particular Men, (beſides 
thoſe of the Prihce, and contrary to 
thoſe of the People) the more unſta- 
ble it grows, and the more endangered 
by every ftorm in the Air, or every 
ſhake of che Farth : and a Commor- 
wealth, the more it fakes m of the 
Feriefal huniour and bent of the Peo- 
ple, and the more it fpires up to a Head 
by the Authority of ſome one Perſon 
founded: upoki the love and eſteem of 
the People; the firmer. it ſtands, and 
ke ſabjedt to danger or change by any 
cohcuſfiors of Earth or of Air. 

- "Tis 4rue that: a Pyramid reverfed 
may. ſtand for a while upon its Point; 
if Balanced - by admirable - skill, and 
held up'by. perpetual care, and there 
be a caltn- in} the Air about it : Nay, if 
the point be very hard and ſtrong, _ 

: the 
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the (oil very yieking and ſoft; it may 
pierce into the Ground with inde; © 
as. to (grow the firmer the longer it 
ſtands: But this laſt can never happen 
if either the top of the Figure be weak 
or ſoft, or if the Soit be hard and rough; 
and at the beft it is fubject to be: over- 
thrown, i not by its own weight yet 
when. ever any foreign weight ſhall 
chance to fall upon any part of it; and 
the firſt muſt overturn whenever there 
happens any unequality in the Balance, 
or any neghpence in the hands thar ſet 
it up; and even without either of thoſe, 
whenever there qrrives any violence to 
ſhake tt, either from the Winds abroad, 
or thoſe in the Bowels of the Earth 
where it ſtands. 

I will not pretend from this Scheme 
to preſage, or judge of the future events 
that may attend any Governments; 
which is the buſineſs of thoſe that are 
more concerned in them than lam, and 
write with other deſign than thar alone 
of diſcovering or clearing truth : Bur 
I think any Man may deduce from it 
the Cauſes of the ſeveral Revolutions 
that we find upon Record to have hap- 
pen in the Governments of the world. 
G 4 Except 
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Except ſuch as have been brought a- 
bout by the unreſiſtible force and con- 
queſts of ſome Nations over others 
whom they very much ſurmounted in 
Strength, Courage, and Numbers : Yet 
the brave, long, and almoſt incredible 
Defences that have ſtill been' made by 
. thoſe Governments, which wererooted 
in the general affections, eſteem, and 
intereſts of the Nation; make it ſeem 
| probable that almoſt all the. Conqueſts 
we read of have been made way for, 
or in ſome meaſure facilitated, if not 
aſſted by rhe weakneſs of the con- 
quered Government, grown from the 
diſeſteem , diſſatisfaction , or indifle- 
rency of the People ; or from thoſe vi- 
cious and effeminate Conſtitutions of 
Body and Mind among them, which 
ever grow up in the corrupt Air of a 
weak or looſe, 'a vicious: or. a factious 
State: And ſuch cannever be ſtrong in 
the Hearts of the People; nor conle- 
quently firm upon that which is the 
true bottom of all Governments in the 
World. 7 

- - Thus: the ſmall Athenian State re- 
fiſted with ſucceſs the vaſt Power and 
Forces of the Perftans in the time of 
SEEN Miltiades 
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Maltiades and Themiſtecles ; Rome thoſe 
of the Gauls in the time of Camilus : 
And the vaſt Armies colle&ed from 
Africk, Spain, and the greateſt part of 
Ttaly, in the Carthaginian Wars (under 
the Condudt of ſeveral great Captains ; 
but chiefly Fabius and Scipio): The 
little Principality of Zpire was invin- 
cible by the whole power of the Zurks 
in Three ſeveral Invaſions under their 
Prince Caſtriot (commonly called Scax- 
derbeg : The Kingdom of Leon and 
Oviedo, by all the Wars of the Moors 
or Saracens for many ages : The State 
of Venice, by thoſe of the Turks : The 
Switzers, by the Power of the Empe- 
rours : And the Ho/anders, by that of 
Spain : Becauſe in all theſe Wars the 
People were both united and ſpirited 
by the common love of their Country, 
their Liberty, orReligion ; Or by the 
more particular eſteem :and love of 
their Princes and Leaders. 

' In the' Conqueſt of the Lydians by 
Cyrus, and the: Perfians by Alexander; 
of the :great Afran and Egyptian Kings 
by the Roman State, and' of all the Ro- 
man Provinces by the ſeveral Northern 
(or, as they were uſually called, _ 

ell rous 


changefor = + other that came in their 
way : Or hftly, by the diſtracted fa- 
ions of a drſcontented Nation, who 
agreed in no one cammon deſign or 
defence ; nor under any. Authority 

nded ' upon the general love or 
efteem of the People. 

Of Inſtability and Changes of Go- 
vernment arrived by narrowing their 
bottoms, which are the conſent or con- 
currence of the Peaples affe&tions and 
intereſts, all ſtories and ages afford con- 
tinual Examples. From hence proceed- 
ed the frequent tumults, feditions, and 
alterations in the Commonwealths of 
Athens and Rome, as otten as either by 
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the charms of Orators, or the ſway of 
Metz grown to wufnal Power and Ri- 
in\ Counſets —_ corttrary te the 
general intereſts of the People. Hence 
the ſeveral violent changes that have 
arrived in the Races of Perforts of the 
Princes of Exghand, France, or Spain + 
Nor has the force hereof 2ppeared any 
where more viſible than in Fraxce, dus 
ting the Reign of Fevry the Third, 

id a cofiftant Succeſſion of Minions 
(as they were then called) where all 
was conducted by the private Paſſions, 
Hutmours, and Intereſts of a few Per- 
fons in ſole confidence with the King 
contrary to thoſe more publick, and 
current of the People ; till he came to 
foſe at firſt all eſteem, afterwards obe- 
dience, and at laſt his Life, inthe tron- 
bles given him by the League. 

That Government was in the ame 
manner expoſed to the Dominion of 
ſucceeding Favourites, during the Re- 
gency of the Queer-Mother ih the Mi- 
noriry of Lews the x 3th, which occa- 
froned perpetual commotions in that 
Stare,and changes of the Miniftry ; and 
would certainly have produced thoſe 
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in the Government too ; if Richelies © yr 
having gained the abſolute aſcendant © yu 
in that Court, had not engaged. in the ver 
deſigns at firſt of a War upon the Hu- a fi 
gonots, andafter that was ended, upon © Str 
Spain; In both which he fell in with © lon 
the currant humour and diſpoſitions tere 
of the People ; which with the pro- mo 
ſperous Succeſles of both thoſe Enter- Pec 
priſes, helped to bear up-him and the ger 
Government, againſt all the hatred and wa 


continual Practices of the great ones in tio 
the Kingdom. | ; } in 
But the two freſheſt, Examples may Anc 
be drawn from the revolutions of £&yg- | to 
land in the Year Sixty and of Hol | © 
land in Seventy two. In the firſt, The | tw 
- uſurped Powers that had either deſigned | tin 
no Root, or at leaſt drawn none but | th 
only in the Afﬀections and Intereſts of ch 
thoſe that were engaged with the Go- rit 
vernment ; thought themſelves ſecure | de 


in the Strength of an unfoiled Army | of 
of above Sixty thouſand Men, andina | A 


Revenue. proportionable, raiſed by the | {t 
awe of their Forces, though with the | &d+ 
mock-torms of Legal Supplies by pre- tt 
rended Parliaments : Yet we ſaw them a} 
torced to give way to the bent. 'and k 
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current Humour of the People, in fi- 
vour of their Ancient-and Lawful Go- 
vernment; and this mighty Army of 
a ſudden loſe their” Heart and their 
Strengtlv,” abandon what! they had ſo 
long” called *their Canſerard their In- 
tereſt, and corttent themſelvesto' be: 
moulded again- into the' Mais ofthe 
People ; ahd by' conſpiring with the. 
general humour of 'the -Nation, maks 
way for the King's glorious Reſtaura- 
tion -without-'a drop ' of Blood drawn, 
in the end of a Quarrel, the beginning 
and courſe whereof had been ſo fatal 
to the Kingdom. IN 

* For the other in Zo/land, the confti- 
tution of their Governmenr had cort- 
tinued Twenty years in the hands of 
their Popular Magiſtrates, after the ex- 
cluſion or intermiſſion of the Antho- 
rity of 'the Houſe of Orange, upon the 
death of the laſt Prince, and Infancy 
of this, The chief direQtion of their 
Afﬀairs had for Eighteen years lain con- 
ſtantly in the Hands of their Penſioner 
de Witt, a Miniſter of the greateſt Au- 
thority -and Sufficiency , the greateſt 
application and induſtry that was ever 


known in their State. In the _— 
| iS 
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his Miniſtry, He and his Party had e. | 
duced not only all the Civil qharges of | 
the Government in his Provigce, but | 


ina manner ell the Military Commands | 


in the Army out of the hand of Derſes | | 


afkecionate to the Hauſe of (Orawee, 10- 
to thoſe eſteemed fare and faſt the 
Intereſts .of their more Popul State. 
And ll this had been attended far fo 
_ eourſe of years with the perpe- 
ſucces of their Aﬀairs , þy the 
growth of 'their Trade, Riches, :and | 
| cn; at ihome, andthe xonkderation 
vf their Neighbours ebrogd ;. Yet the 
general humour of kindneſs: the Pege 
phe -to their ald:form of (Government 
- under the-Princes of Orange, grew up 
with the Age and Virruesef the young | 
Prince, fo as to -railerthe 'profpect of 
ſome 'unavoidable Revolutions among 
them for ſeveral years batose it arrive. 
And we have ſeen it- goow' to that 


heghth in-this preſent year, the 


Princes comingto the Two: od Ten: 
tieth of his Age (the timeaſſigned him 
by their Coaftitutions for hisentring 

upon the publick c of their dfr- 
tee) that thoughit. found: them 1n 
Peace, it muſt have occaſioned fore 
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violent ſedition in their State : But 
meeting with the conjunqure of a Fo- 
reign Invaſion, it broke out into fo fu- 
rious 4 rage of the People, and ſuch 
general Tumults through the whoke 
Country, as ended in the Blood of 
their chief Miniſters : In the diſplacing 
all that were ſuſpeRted to be of their 
Party thronghout the Government; 
In the full reſtitution of the Prince's 
Authority, to the higheſt Point any of 
his ors ever enjoyed: But withal, 
in ſuch a diſtraction of their Councils, 
and their Actions, as made way for the 
eaſie ſacceſles of the French Invaſion ; 
for the loſs of almoſt Five of their Pro- 
vinces in Two Months time, and for 
the general Prefages of utter ruine to 
their State. 
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Dublin, July 22. 1673. 


p17 AN 
ESSAY 
UPON THE | 
Advancement of Txapr 
IN | 
Written to the Earl of Eſſex, Lord 
Lieutenant of that Kingdom. 


My LORD, 
Know not what it was that fell 
into diſcourſe t'other day, and, 
gave your Excellency the ; oc 
caſion of deſiring me. to di- 


geſt into ſome Method, and upon Pa- 
per, the Means and Ways I eſteemed 
H 


moſt 
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moſt proper for the advancing of Trade 
in-Ze/aud. : ThisI know very well,that. 
you did it in a manner, and with Ex- 
preſſions too obliging to be refuſed, 
and out of a deſign ſo publick and ge- 
nerous, as ought n6t to be diſcouraged. 
T had therefore much rather obey your 
Lordſhip in,this Poihgs how M ſoever 
I deit, thart excuſe My.ſelf, thoughns 
ver ſo well; which were much eaſier 
than —_ | - T might —_ 
that, neither mxBirth nor my Breedin 

has*beerr at al dh Cont : Thar 
I have paſſed only. one ſhort Period of 
my Lite here, and the greateſt part 


thereof wholly out of Byſineſs and. pub- 
lick T houghts: That I'haveſince been 
Ten years abſent from it ; and am now 
here'upon no! other occaſion than of a 
ſhort Viſit to fome of my Friends: 
Which are all Circumſtances that make 
me a very improper Subject tor ſuch a 
Command. But I ſuppoſe the vein | 
have had of running into Speculations 
of this kind upon a greater Scene of 
Trade, and in a Country whete:I was 
more'a Stranger; and the too partial 
Favour your Lordſhip has expreſt to 
another Diſcourſe of this nature, _ 

4 caſt 
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coſt methis preſent-Service ; and'you 
have thought -fit-t& piiniſh me for one 
Folly, by engaging 'me to commit ano- 
ther; like the Confeſlor, that-preſevi- 
bed a' Drutkard: the Penance of being 
drunk- again. ''However it - iS, your 
Lordſhip'ſhall be obeyed, and therein 
] hope' ts be enoughexcuſed ; which is 
all 1 pretend'to uponi'this occaſion. 

Before 1 enter 'upon the Conſide- 
rations of Trade, 'which are more ge- 
neral, and may be more laſting in this 
Kingdom, I will obſerve to your Lord- 
ſhip ſome particular Circumſtances in 
the Conſtitution and Government, 
which have been hitherto, and may 
be long the great Diſcouragers of Trade 
and Riches here; and ſome others in 
the preſent Conjunfure , which are 
abſolutely mortal to it ; that ſo you 
may not expe&t to find Remedies 
where indeed there is none; nor ſuffer 
Men, like buſie ignorant Phyſicians, to 
apply ſuch as are contrary to the Dit- 
eaſe, becauſe they cannot find ſuch as 
are proper for it. 

"The true and natural Ground of 
Trade and Riches, is number of Peo- 
ple, in proportion to the compaſs of 
H 2 Ground 
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Ground they inhabit... -This makes, all . | 
things neceſſary to life dear, and that 
forces men to induſtry. and parſimony. 


Theſe Cuſtoms which grow firſt from 


neceſlity, come with time to be: habi- . 
tual in a. Country. And where-ever. 


they are ſo, that place muſt grow great 


in Traffick and Riches, if not diſtur- 


bed by ſome accidents ,or revolutions, 


as of Wars, of Plagues, or Famines, by 


which the People come -to be either 
ſcattered or deſtroyed. 
People are multiplied in a Country 


by the temper of the Climate, favoura-. 


ble to generation, to health, and long- 
life. Or<elſe by the Circumſtances. of 
fatety and eaſe under the Government, 
the credit whereof invites men over to 
it, when they cannot be either ſafe or 
caſie at home. When things are once 
in motion, Trade begets Trade, as Fire 
does Fire; and People go much, where 
much People are already gone. So Men 
run {tl to a Crowd where they ſee - it 
in the Streets, or the Fields, though it 
be only to do as others do, to ſee or to 

be entertained. 
The want of Trade 'in /rel/and pro- 
ceeds fromthe want of People ; and this 
is 


IS 
1s not grown from any ill qualities of 
the Climate or 'Air, but chiefly from 
the- frequent Revolutions of ſo many 
Wars and Rebellions, fo great Slaugh:- 
ters and Calamities of Mankind as 
have at ſeveral Intervals of time fſuc- 
ceeded the firſt Conqueſt of this King- 
dorr in Zenry the'Second's time, until 
in the" Year 1653... Two very ;great 
Plagnes ' followed the two great Wars, 
thoſe of Queer Elizabeth's Reign, and 
the laſt; which helped to drain the 
chtrant ſtream 'of * Generation in the 
c_- | 

The diſcredit which is grown upon 
the Conſtitutions or Settlements of 
this Kingdom, by fo frequent and un- 
happy. Revolutions that for many Ages 
have infeſted it, has been the great diſ- 
couragement to' other Nations to tran- 
plant themſelves hither, and prevailed 
further than all the Invitations' which 
the Cheapneſs and plenty of the Coun- 
try has' made them. So that had it 
not been for the numbers of the Brz- 
tiſh, which the neceſſity of the. late 
Wars at firſt drew over, and of ſuch 
who: either as adventurers or Soldiers 


ſeated themſelves here upon account of 
| H 3 the 
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the fatisfation made to.them.io Land, | 
the Country had by: the laſt Way and | 
Plague been left. 1n a; manner ; deſe- | 


late. - \ 


Beſides the Subordinacy of the Da- | 


vernment changing | Hands io often, | 


makes an unſteadineſs in the purſuit 
.of the. publick Intereſts. of the King- 
dom, gives way tothe Emulations 
of the; different -FaQtions, and draws 
the Faygur or + Countenance-. of the 
Government ſometimes to one Party 
or. Intexeſt,, ſometimes, to, another : 
This makes different Motions in. Mens 
Minds, raiſing Hopes, and Fears, : and 
Opiniqns of ,uncertainty.. in their Pol- 
ſelſions;,,and thereby; in the Peace of 
"This, .Subordinacy in the Govern- 
ment, and emyalation of, Parties, with 
the want -ſometimes .of : Autharity in 
the  Governour ( by. the weakneſs of 
his Creditand Support ar Court) pcca- 
Hons the perpetual Agencies. or Jour- 
neys into England of all Perſons that 
haveany conliderable Pretences in {re- 
lJand,and Money to purſue them; which 
end many times in long Abodes,,.and 
trequent habituating of Families :thcre, 
Ih though 
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though they have no Money to ſup- 
port-them,;but what is drawn out of 
Trelaud.:\ Belwdes , the. young Gentle- 
men go of courſe for- their Breeding 
there ;--fome [ſeek their Health, and 
others their 'Entertainment in a |berter 
Climate or Scene :: By theſe means the 
Country:Joſes the expence of many. of 
the richeſt Perſons.or Famylics at home, 
and mighty ſums of Money muſt needs 
go iover. from hence into England, 
which the! great -Stoek of rich Native 
Commodittes hene- can-make the only 
amends:for.::: 4{2> AJ \t% $1,3J*\.< 
Theſe.| Circumſtances ſo prejudicial 
to the \Encreaſe of; Trade and Riches 
in a Country, ſeeminatural, or-at leaft 
have ever been incident to the Govern- 
ment here z:and without them, the Na- 
tive Fertility of the'Sqo1l-and Seas in ſo 
many rich} Commodities improved: by 
multitude of People;and:; Induſtry, with 
the advantage of to many excellent Ha- 
vens, and a Situation'{o commodtious 
for all ſorts-of Foreign' Trade, muſt 
needs have rendred. this :Kingdom one 
of the richeſt in Exrope,and made a 
mighty encreaſe both: of, Strength and 
Revenue to the Crown of England ; 
H + where, 
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whereas it has hitherto been ' rather ' 
eſteemed and-found to be our weak-ſide, | 
8nd to have coſt us more blood and 


treaſure than 'tis worth. 


+ Since my late 'arrival in Sola, Y 


have found a very unuſual, :but I doubt 
very juſt complaint concerning : the 
Tearcity of Money; 'which occationed 
many airy Propofi ifions for the remedy 
of 1t, and among the reſt that of rai- 
fing” ſome, or alt of the Coins here. 
'This was chiefly grounded upon the 
experience made-as they ſay about rhe 
Duke of Ormond's coming; firſt over 
hither in 1663, 'when the Plate-pieces 
of -Eight - were: raiſed three: Pence in 
the Piece, anda mighty plenty of Mo- 
ney was obſerved to grow: in treland 
for a year or twoafter. .' But this ſeems 
to:me a very miſtaken account, and to 
have depended wholly upon other cir- 
;cumſtances- little:taken notice of, and 
-not at all upon'the raiſing of the Mo- 
ney to which itus: by ſome great Men 
attributed. . For:ifirſt, there was about 
thattime:a general peace and ſcrenity, 
aviuch had newly» ſucceeded.a general 
trouble: and cloud throughout” all-His 
Ni ajeſt y's CO; then: after two 
, Years 
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years attendance in England, upon the 
ſettlement of: /reland : ( there; on the 
forge) by all perſons and parties here 
that were conſiderably intereſted in it, 
the Parliament being called here; and 
the-main ſettlement of re/and wound 
up in Exg/and,” and put into the Duke 
of Ormond”s Hands to pals here'into an 
AQ; all perſons. came over-in.a ſhoal, 
either to attend: itheir own' -concern- 
ments in the main, or more :particu- 
larly to make'their Court to the Lord 


Lieutenant, upon -whom' His Majeſty 


had at that time in a manner wholly 
devolved the :care and: diſpoſition of 
all affairs in this Kingdom. This made 
a ſudden and mighty ſtop of that iſſue 
of Money which had for two years run 
perpetually out of Jrelayd: into Exg- 
land, and kept it all at home. Nor is 
the very expence of the: Duke-of Or- 
mond's own great Pattimonial Eſtate, 
with that of ſeveral other Families that 
came over at that 'time, of ſmall con- 
ſideration in the ſtock of this Kingdom. 
Beſides, there was a great Sum of Mo- 
ney .in ready Coyn brought over out 
of England at the fame time, towards 
tne arrears of the Army : which are 
all 
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all. Circumſtances / that-'-muſkt needs | 


have 'made a mighty. change in| the 


courſe--of ready Maney :here. | All-the | 


Effe& that »I conceive. was made by 


crying: up the Pieces.of 'Eight; was to : 
bring inmuch more of that Species in | 


_ of _ currant _ as 1n- 
ecd all the Money brought from Eng- 
land wasiof "0.5 ag and complained 
of ir Parliament toibe.of a: worſe: Al- 
lay), and'to carry away much Exg/ifh 
Money. in exchange for - Plate-pieces; 
by which a"Trade was-driven very be- 
neficial to' the Traders, but of mighty 
loſs to:the; Kingdom: :1n the intrinfick 
Value of their Money. - || tg ll 
'The:Circumſtances:at this time ſeem 
tobe juſt the reverſe of what they were 
then :/The Nations engaged 1n a. War 
the moſt fatal to 'Trade of any that 
could ariſe<! The Settlement of 1reland 
thaken ar :the Court, and falling into 
new Diſquifitions (whether in truth, or 
in common opinion,'tsall a caſe): This 
draws continual Agencies and Journeys 
of Peoples concerned:.into England, to 
watch the: Motions: of the main Wheel 
there. : Beſides, the :Lieutenants of 
Tre/and ſince the Duke of Ormond's 
tune, 
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time. have, had, ligile in their diſpoſi- 
=_ here, andonly executed rhe Reſo- 
lurions fray 9h en at Thy 1n Pcs 
lar..as- -well as ;general 
drawn thither the 2ave wh bp fl 
Private Pretenders. The great Eſtates 
of this Kingdom - have been four or | 
five Years conſtantly fpent in -Eng- 
... Money, inſtead of coming over 
wor er for pay of the Army, has, ſince 
the War began, been tranſmitted thi- 
ther for pay of thoſe Forces that were 
called from hence. And laſtly, This 
War has had .a. more particular and 
mortgl influence upon the Trade of this 
Country, than upon any other of His 
Majelty's Kingdoms 
Fe or by the A + DHBN Tranſporta- 
tion of Cattle into Zng/and, the Trade 
of this, Country , which runs, wholly 
thither before, was turned High much 
into Foreign Parts; but by this War 
the laſt is ſtopped, "and the other not 
being open'd, there is in a manner, no 


vent forany Commodity but of Wooll. 


This neceſſity has farced the Kingdom 
togo on ſtill with their Foreign Trade ; 
but that has been with ſuch mighty Loſ- 
ſe by the great number of Dutch Pri- 

vatcers 


{ 1687) , 


vateers plying about the  Coafts,” ant | 
ſÞ' Erigats to ſecure | 
rock of” the = dom | 


the' want of Exgliſh 
them, 'that the 5 ck | 
muſt be extreamly diminifhed.” Yet! 
the continuance of the ſame Expen 
and Luxury in point of living, Money 


goes over into England to fetch* what | 


mult ſupply it, though little Commy- 
dities gqes either there or 'abrontÞ'th 
make” any confiderable balance': "By 
which it muſt happen, that wit 


ther Year's continuance of the Wa 
there' will be Money left, mthis | 


Kingdom to turnthe common Markets, 


or pay any Rents, or leave any Circu- | 
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lation further than the Receipts of the | 
Cuſtoms and Quit-rents, and the Pays *' 
of the Army, which in bath kindsThuſt | 


be the laſt that fail. Why 
In ſuch a Conjuncture, thecrying up 
of any Species of Money will but'en- 
creaſe the" want of it in general. ; for 
while there goes not out Commodity 
to balance that which is brought" in, 
and no degree of Gains by exportation 
will: make amends for the Venture ; 
what ſhould Money come in for; unleſs 
it be to carry out other Money as it 
did before, and leave the Stock that 
| re- 
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” but lawer in the; intrinſick value than - 
” it. was :before? In:ſhort, while this 
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- all that can bedone towards preferving 


War laſts, and our Seasare ill guarded, 


£ che ſmall remainder of. Money in this . 


” Kingdom, is, Firſt, To introduce as 
* far ascan be, a Vein of Parfimony 


; throughout, the Country 1n all things 


- that | are. not perfetly rhe Native 
= Growths and ManufaQtures : Then by 


| ſeverity and ſteadineſs of the Govern- 


” ment. (as far. as' will be permitted ) 


to keep up in ſome credit the pre- 


- ſentPeaceand Settlement : And hitly, 


' to force Men to a degree of Induſtry, 


by ſaftering none to hope that they 
ſhall be able to live by Rapine or 
Fraud. For in ſome Diſeaſes of a Ci- 
vil as well as a Natural Body, all that 
can be done 1s to faſt and to reſt, to 
watch and to prevent Accidents, to 
truſt to Methods rather than Medicines 
or Remedies ; and with patience to ex- 
pect till the Humours being ſpent, and 
the Crifis paſt, way may be made for 
the natural Returns of Health and of 


Strepgth. 
This 
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This being premiſet'as pecaliar & | 
ther to the Government in general, df | 
to the preſent conjiinure ; '*] ſhall | 
proceed to ſuch Obſervations as occur | 


concerning the ways of advancing the 
common and ſtanding Trade of this 
Kingdom. | | 

The Trade of a Country ariſes from 
the native Growths of the Soil or Seas; 
the Manufactures, the'commodiouſntk 
of. Ports, and' the ſtore of Shipping 
which belong to 'it. The Improve- 
ment therefore of Trade im relayd,muſt 
be conſidered in-the ſurvey of all theſt 
Particulars, the Defets,to which at pre- 


ſent they are ſubject, and the Encreaſes ' 
they are capable of receiving either from | 
the courſe of Time, the change of Cu- ' 


{toms, or the conduct and application 
of the Government. | 
The native Commodities or common 
cafie Manufactures which make up the 
Exportation of this Kingdom', and 
conſequently furniſh both the Stock of 


Foreign Commodities conſumed in the | 


Country, and that likewiſe of cur. 
rant Money, by which all Trade is 


rurned, are Wooll, Butter, Beef, Cattel, | 
Fiſh, Iron ; and by the improvement | 
of | 
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of theſe, either in the quantity, the 


- credit, or theturther Manufacture, the 


Trade of Ireland ſeems chiefly: to be 
advanced. *" 

In this Survey one thing maſt be ta- 
ken notice of as peculiar to this Coun- 
try, which 1s, That as in the nature 
of its Government, ſo in the very im- 
provement of its *Frade and: Riches, it 
ought to be conſidered not only in its 
own - proper intereſt, but likewiſe in 
its relation to Engtand, to which it is 
fubordinate, and' apon whoſe weal in 
the main, that of this Kingdom de- 
pends, and therefore a regard muſt 
be had of thoſe' points wherein the 
Trade of Zreland comes to interfere 
with any main branches of the Trade 
of England; in which caſes the encou- 
ragement of fuch Trade ought to be 
either declined or moderated , and fo 
give way to the intereſt of Trade in 
Emgland, upon the health and vigour 
whereof, the ſtrength, riches and glo- 
ry of His Majeſty's Crowns ſeem chief- 
ly to depend. But on the other ſide, 
ſome ſuch branches of Trade ought 
not wholly to be ſuppreſt, but rather 
{o far admitred as may ſerve the = 

ra 
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ral conſumption of this Kingdom, left | 


by too great an importation of Com- 


modities, though out of Exgl/and it ſelf; | 
the Money of this Kingdom happen to | 


be drawn away in ſuch a degree, as 
not to leave a ſtock ſufficient for turn- 
ing the Trade at home; the | effe& 
hereof would be | general diſcontents 
among the People, complaints, or. at 
leaſt ill impreſſions of the Government; 
which in a Country compoſed of three 
ſeveral Nations ditterent to a great de- 
oree in Language, Cuſtoms and Reli- 
g10N, as well as Intereſts (both of pro- 
perty and dependances) may prove not 
only dangerous to this Kingdom, but 


to Exgland it ſelf. Since a fore in the | 
Leg may affe& the whole Body, and in | 


time grow as difficult a cure as if it 


were in the Head; eſpecially where : 


Humours abound. 

The Wooll of Ireland ſeems not to 
be capable of any encreaſe, nor to ſuf- 
ter under any defect, the Country 
being generally full ſtockt with Sheep, 
cleared of Wolves, the Soil little ſub- 
ct to other Rots than of Hunger ; 
and all the conſiderable flocks being of 
Engliſh: breed, and the ſtaple of Wooll 

gene» 
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| generally equal with that of Northarp- 


ton or Leiceſterſhire, the improvement” 
of this Commodity by Manufactures 
in 'this-Kingdom would give. fo great 
2 damp ro-the'Trade of Eglayd (of 
which Clothes, _ Stuffs' and Stockings 
make'ſ> mighty #ipart) that ir ſeems 
not fir-to be thedhiraged-here, at leaſt 
no further tha tb ſuch a quantity; of 
one or two Suthmertyfs, '7riſh-freeze, 
and Cloth from'SixShillings-to''Four- 
teen, as may fapply” in'fome 'meafare 
the ordinary*conſurmption of the King- 
dom." That which ems moſt ieceſfary 
in this Branch, i4sth&carefjlatid ſevere 
execution of the Statutes providetto 
forbid the Exportation of ''Wooll to, 
any other Parts but to' Ergland;; which 
is the more'to be' watched and feared, 
ſince thereby the preſent Riches of this 
Kingdom would be mightily 'intreafed,- 
and'great advantages might be madeby 
the connivance of Governours; where- 
as on the other ſide, this would prove a 
moſt ſenſible decay, if-not deſtruction 
of Manufactures both here and in'Emg- 
land it ſelf. 
Yarn is a Commodity very proper 
to this Country, but'madein no great 
I quan- 
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quantitiesinany partshefides the North, | 
nor any, where info Linen to.any great | 
degree, gr of farts fit for the better, | 
uſes at , home, or mn -abrogd;. | 


though, of all others, this ought moſtito 


.- encouraged , Was: He ws = 
icy deg by che Excl of Stnaffard. 
oe 6 and; val, 
ke 6s i £00, ble. 20. the.ga 
uſed in choice of; — wb, wks. . 
Hysbangly: ; —_ nd, is tis fqr 
it hers, which isnop a to r Corn. The 
Mam bafae of 16h ghering.or beap 
ing, i gf taili gr. applicatzag;, 
and lo. ae ner ar AE Natives of the; 
Country. . Beſt no. Women. axe 


apter to ſpinit we Than the Iriff,, vehe! 
labouring little nn, any, kjvd -with-their 
Hands, have their Fingars, more ſupple 
and. ſoft. than other. Women of the 


poorer candition among; us ; at and, this 


may: certainly be advanced, ang-.im- | 


proved, into, a. great Manufacture of 
Linen, fo as. to beat down the; Trade 
bath of France and ZHolaqud, and draw 
much, of the Money which goes from 
England to thoſe Parts upon this: oeca- 
ſion, into the Hands, of His Majeſty's 
as of Hrelan, without craſfling 


any 
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an} intereſt of Trade'in Z#2/and. For 
beſides IERINE faid of Flax*#nd 

inmng;. the Soiland Climate are pto- 
pF for wiakening, both by the Yet. 
&y of Brobks; 'and alfo of Winks inthe 
Madb care' was-{perit tpon'this de- 
fer wan Att of Partainent /paſs'd the 
laſt Seflion, and fomerhing may have 
been advanced by- itz; -but the'too great 
rigodrampoſed 'upon thefowing of cer- 
tardquatrities of Flax, has cauſed'(and 
perhaps juſtly): a general neglett in the 
execution; andeommbn guilt has mrade 
the Penalties inipracticable ; ſo as'the 
main :effet -hasi$een ſpoiled by ' too 


z 
- 


' rhudh ditigence; and: the Chile killed 


withi kindneſs.” For the' Money: apply- 
ed by that Act:ton the' encouragernent 
of making; fine Linety, and' broad; 
(which-Tthink is-ewerfty poundsevety 
year /m' each''County ), thought the 
nſtirution'-was good;yet it has-not 
reached the end,” by! entouraging ary 
confiderable apptication' that way: ;- fo 
thav fometimesoneſh##&of that Money 
s paidto x ſingle pretender at the Sizes 
or Seflions ;; and' forictimes a ſhares 
laved; for want of any'pretender ar all. 


] z This 
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This, Trade anay: b6 advanced by | 
fome,amendments-to the-laſt: Act in | 


another Seſſion; [whereby the neoeflity 


of ſawing Flax .may.be fo limited, 'ag | 
to be: made; eaſily practicable; knd fo | 


may be forced by the ſeverity; of: le- 


vying; the Penalties |\Enacted.: And for | 


the Maney allotted the Counries no 
Perſor-ought to carry the firſt, ſecond, 
or third price; without! producing two 
Pieces, of Linen! afreach- (ſort: where- 
25, one.only. now, -is neceſſary); And 
leyere defences :may. be ; againſt 
weaving. any Linen: under a: certain 
breadth, ſuch'as:mmay_ be of better uſe 
to,; the pooreſt People 'and-' in the 
courſeſt Linen,; than the narrow Iriſh 


Cloth ;. and mdy- bear ſome price | 


abroad when ever more comes to be 
made than is conſumed at home.::1, But 
after all theſe or ſuch like Proviſions, 
there are but two.things _ can 
make. 'any extrapgdipary., advance ' in 
this Branch .of- Trade, At thaſe: are : 
Firſt, An increaſe. gf copleinithe-Coun- 
try to ſuch a degree'as may .make:things 
neceſſary to Litedear; and therebyi force 
general induſtry from'cach: Member of 
2: Family (Women as well as' Men 
anc 


LY 
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and in as many forts'as: they can well 
turn to, -which among ' others may<in: 
time come to turr the Vein this 'way. 
The fecond is a particular application 
in the-Government. And this muſt 
be made either by: ſome Governour 
upon'-his own private account, 'who 
has a great ſtock that he is content to 
turn that way, and 16 invited by the 
gain, : or:elſe by the honour of bring- 
ing to paſs a Work: of ſo much pub- 
lick utility both to England and Tre- 
land (which Circumſtances.I ſuppoſe 
concurr'd both in the Earl of Strafford's 
deſign); and whenever they meet a- 
gain, can have no better Copy to fol- 
low 1n all particulars, than that begun 
at the Naas in his time. Or elſe by a 
conſiderable fum of Money being laid 
aſide, either out of His Majeſty's pre- 
ſent Revenue, or ſome future Subſidy 
to be granted for this Occaſion: And 
this ether to be imployed in ſetting 
up of ſome great Linen Manufacture 
in ſome certain Place, and to be mana- 
ged by ſome certain Hands both for 
making all ſorts of fine Clothes, and 
of thoſe for Sails too. The benefit or 
tols of fuch a Trade accruing to the 

i 12 Govern- 
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Goyernment-,. until-it comes -to: take | 


rept in the Nation... Or ele, if; this 
ſeem. too! great.an undertaking for the 
humour of our; Age; then ſyuch-;a fum 


of Money to lie ready -in-Haads:'ap. | 


Pointed: by the Goyernment, far! ta- 
king off-at common moderate Prizes a[l 
ſuch Pieces of Clathas ſhall be brought 
in by any Perſons at- certain times to 
the [chief Town: of each Counry:;. and 
all ſuch pieces of. Cloth as are; fit for 
Sgils, to be carried into; the: Stores of 
the Navy. All that are fit far the'wuſe 
of the Army , - to. be. given 'the: Sol- 
diers (as Cloaths are) in part of their 
Pay : And all finer: pieces to be ſold, 
and the Money ſtill applied to the en- 
creaſe or conſtant ſupply of the main 
$tock. The effet hereof would be, 
Fhat People finding a certain Market 
for this Commodity, and that of others, 
fo uncertain as it 1s in this Kingdom, 
would turn ſo much of their induſtry 
this way, as would ſerve ta furniſh a 
great part of that Money , which is 
moſt ablolutely neceflary for payment 
of Taxes, Rents, or Subfiſtence of Fa- 
milies. 

Hide, Tallow, Buttcr, Beef, ariſe all 
fron 
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from one ſort of Cattle, and are fub- 
je& to-the faine general defects, and 
capable of the ſame common improve- 
ments: . 3 | 

-tThe three firſt ate certain Commo- 
ditics; and yield the readieſt Money of 
any that are turned in this Kingdom, 
becauſe they” never fail of a price 4- 
broad.” Beet is'# Drug, finding no con- 
ſtant Vehit abroad, 'and therefore yield- 
mg no rate at home: for the contump- 
tion of theKingdomt holds no proportion 
with 'the produ&t that is uſttally made 
of :Cattle in it; fo that in many Parts 
at this ttme an Ox may be bought in 
the Country-Markets, and the Hide 
and Tallow fold at the next Trading- 
Town for near as much as 1t coſt. ' The 
defects of theſe Commodities lte either 
in the age and feeding of the Cattle 
that are killed, or in the Manufacture 
and making them up for Exportation 
abroad. 

Until the Tranfportation of Cattk 
into Eg/and was forbidden by the late 
AQ of Parliament, the quickeſt Trade 
of ready Money here was driven by 
the fale of young Bullocks, which for 
four or five Summer-months of the 
[ 4 vear 
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year. were carried-over, in very great | 
numbers, .and this-made all the.Breed- | 
ers.in the Kingdom turn their Lands | 

and Stocks chiefly to that ſort of Cattle. | 


Few. Cows were bred up for the Dai- 
ry, more than ſerved the Conſumption 
within.:;-ard. few i Oxen for draught, 
which. was all performed. by raſcally 
{mall Horſes; © arte Cattle igene- 
rallyſold; either for '{laughter within, 
or -Exportation abroad, ' were; of two, 
three, or at beſt four 'years old, and 


thoſe ſuch .as had never been ; either | 


handled or wintered at hand-meat, but 
bred., wholly upon the, Mountains in 
Summer, and upon the withered long 
Graſsof the lower Lands in the Winter. 
The effect hereof was very pernicious 
to this Kingdom in what concerned all 
theſe; Commodities ; | 'The Hides were 
ſmall, thinand lank: The Tallow much 
leſs, .1n quantity , and of quicker con- 
ſumption. Little Butter was exported 
abroad ;;.and that diſcredited ' by the 
houſwitery of the 1riſh, in making it 
up ;- moſt of what was ſent coming 
trom their Hands, who alone kept up 
the Trade of Dairics, becauſe the breed 
ot ther Cattle was not fit for the Exg- 
liſh 
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liſþ-Markets, But above all, the Trade 
of-;Beef -for foreign Exportation was 
prejudiced and almoſt funk : for the 
Fleſh. :being young, - and only Grats-fed 
(and that on 'a ſudden by the fweet- 
neſs of the Summers Paſture, after the 
Cattle being almoſt ſtarved in the Win- 
tet) was thin, light and moiſt, andnot 
of a ſubſtance. to, endure the Salt, or 
be preferyed by-it, for long Voyages, 
or. a: flow Conſumption, Beſides, -ei- 
ther the unskilfulneſs; or careleſriels, or 
Knavery. of the” Traders, added much 
to the undervalue and diſcredit of theſe 
Commodities abroad;; for the Hides 
were often made up very dirty, which 
increaſed the weight, by which that 
Commodity 1s ſold when it comes in 
quantities abroad. 'The Butter would 
be better on the top and bottom of 
the Barrel, than in the middle, - which 
would- be ſometimes. filled up , © or 
mingled with Tallow ; nay, ſometimes 
with Stones. The Beet would be fo 
ill choſen, or ſo ill cured, as to ſtink 
many - times before it came ſo far as 
Hollayd, or at leaſt not prove a Com- 
modity that would defray the firſt 
charge of the Merchant before it was 
ſhipt. 
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ſfhipt; -Nay, 1 have known Meretiants | 
there fain to throwaway:great Quant. | 
ties, after having 'lam 'long in" their : 


Hands without any Market av all. 


After the Act in Evglaxd had wholly | 
apt the Tranſportation of Cattle, the | 


Trade of this Kingdom' was forced to 
find out anew Channel; a great deal of 
Land was turned: to Sheep , becauſe 
Wooll gave ready Money for the Emp 
lifþ Markets, _ by ſtealth for thoſe 
abroad. The Bre of Exgliſh Cat- 
tle turn'd much to Dairy, or'efe-by 
keeping their Cattle to {1x and ſeven 
year old,and wintering them dry, made 
them fit for the Beef-trade abroad ; and 
tome of the Merchants fell into care 
and exactnefs in Barrelling them up ; 
and hereby the improvements of this 
Frade were grown {ſo fenſible- ins the 
courſe of a few years, that in the year 
£669, ſome Merchants in Holand aflu- 
red me, that they had received parcels 
of Beef out of Ireland which ſold cur- 
rent, and very near the Engliſh ; and 
of Butter which ſold beyond it ; and 
that they had obſerved it ſpent as if it 
came from the richer Soil of the two. 
'Tis moſt evident, that if the Dutch 
| War 
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War tiad not brokeri out'fo (Gon after 


” the improvements! of all eheſe Trages 


(forbed: afrifirft* *by neveffiey;” ang grow- 
ing afterwards: habitual by we), a few 
years would lave'very much advanced 
the Trade and Riches of this Kingdom, 
and: made it a great: g2iner; 'aſtead of 
loſing by \the- a —_ 'Tranſf _ 
Si oe their Ca but the 

ave « fudden' damp to this and al 
other Trade, which is funk to nothing 
by the continuance of it. 

However, having marked the defects 
that were even in'time of peace, it may 
not be uſeleſs to-ſet down the Reme- 
dies though little pradtieable while the 
War laſts. For that great one of kil- 
ling Cattle young, and only Graſs-fed, 
I know none ſo/ etfectual as introducin 
2 general cuſtom of uſing Oxen for al 
forts of draught, which would be per- 
haps the greateft improvement that 
could be made in many kinds through- 
out the Kingdom. By this means the 
great ſlaughter would be made of full- 
grown, large, and wel-wintered Cat- 
tle, which would double the income 
made by. Hide, Tallow and Beef, and 
raiſe their Credit in all foreign wed 
ets ; 
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kets,. every Man. would:' be. forced to 
rovide .Winter-Fodder- far his Team: | 


whereas .common-Garrans ſhift: 


Graſs the year round); iand this would | 


force Men to the encloſing of Grounds, 
and.improving Bog intoi Meadows; the 
Race of. Garrans. would decreaſe, and 


ſo make-room for the; Countrys main- | 


taining the. greater number of Cattk, 


which, .makes a foreign -Commodity, 


though. they die by accident or age; 
whe = —_ makes-- od, at 
All. Cs ; ITT" ; 
No. great or uſefull thing is to be 
atchieved , without. difficulties ; and 
therefore what may be raiſed againſt 
this Propoſal, ought not to diſcourage 
the attempting it. . Firſt, the Statutes 
againſt that barbarous cuſtom of Plow- 
ing by the Tail, ought to be renewed, 
and upon abſolute Forfeitures inſtead 
of Penalties; the conſtant and. eafie 
compoſitions whereof, have proved ra- 
ther an allowing than. forbidding it. 
Now if this were wholly diſuſed, the 
Harneſs . for Horſes being dearer than 
for Oxen, the :ifþb would rurn their 
draught. to the laſt, where-ever they 
lave-lutherto uſed the Plowing by the 
| Tall. 


S008 
Tail. Next, 2 Staridard might bermade; 


 under-whictY 167 Horſe ſhould be uſed 


for draught's this 'would' not-only en- 
ltge"'the>breed® of Horſes} but make 
way: for: the uſe of Oxen,” becavſe they 
would .beicheaper kept than -large good! 
Horſes, which conld' not bewintered” 
like' Garrans' without houſtng or fods 
der. *'And laſtly; a'Tax might be laid 
upon every Horſe -of 'draught through- 
out ''the Kingdom ;* which :beſides' the 
main-uſe here intended, would increaſe 
the King's Revenue by one of the eaſieſt 
ways that is'afny where in ufe.. *: | 

-\For- the 'miſcarriages mentioned in 
the making up of thoſe ſeveral:Com- 
modities for - foreign Markets; they 
muſt 1ikewiſe* be: remedied: by: ſevere 
Laws, or elfe-the improvements of the 
Commodities themſelves will not ſerve 
to-bring them” in Credit, upon” which 
all Trade turns:' Firſt the Ports out 
of which fuch- Commodities ſhall be 
ſhipt," may be- reſtrained to'a' certain 
number, ſuch as' lie moſt convenient 
for the vent of - the Inland Provinces, 
and ſuch as either are already; or are 
capable of being made regular Corpo- 
rations, Whatever! of them ſhall be 
g carried 
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carried-out; of any-other Port, hall be 


vers, 'and-to the Maſter that reetives | 
them, : 1 the Ports: allowed ſhall be | 


publiſhed Rules agreed, on by: the 5kil- 
fulleſt Mertharits thoſe Wares, ! 6 be 


obſerved, in the making up of all-fuch | 


as are; intended. for; foxcign Exampot: 
tation, and; declaning that whats nok 


found. agreeable to; thoſa Rules, ſhall | 


not be'{ufferedto-go outs! F'wo Officers 
may be 4ppointed-| to bg choſen, every 
theee-yedrs: by thei Body; of the Cor 
poration,.. whole bulineſs {halt be to ine 
ipe&-all; Barrels of Beef; Fallow,” But- 
ter, -and- all. Packs-of, Hades,: and ply 
to-them: the; Seal or Mark of the Cor: 
poration, wihout-whieh- none ſhall-be 
ſuffer d -to:g9- abroad 5; Nort., ſhall- this 
Mark beaffixed to any Parcels by thoſ9 
Officers, but ſuch as they.-have viewed; 
and found agretabk to-. the Rules ſet 
forth for that purpdfe.. Whereot one 
ought to:be certain, 'Fhati every. Bat 
rel be of the fame! conſtant weight, 
or ſomething over. If this. wexe; ob- 
ſerved. for a ſmall courſe- of time} wn- 
der any certain- Marks, the credit-of 
them, both; as to quality and weighe, 


would 


—_ 
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would? iſe to that degree, that the 
Markets they. aſed abroad, upon fight 


1 of. the Mark, like - Stlver-plate upon 


ſight of, the. City's Mark where 'tis 
madg': < Th: s | 


tb 
$#- + 
= 


:Fhe great. diffienlty will lie-in-the 
aondereentionof the Oftices: :: bue-the 
Inteneſh of ſuch; Corporations: lying fo 
deep\in the crediv/ of their Mark;; will 
make emplation atriong them,, every 
oge vyarig to raiſe their own as high 
as they can ; and; this will make;them 
eattu.;in the-chojce: of Men fit|: for 
that; turn: | Beſides,, the Offices: ought; 
to; be; made: beneficiah to! 2 goad! de-' 
aree, by a;certazn Fee/upon every Seal:; 
and, yet the Officetorbe forfeited upon 
every miſcarriage of the Officer, which 
ſhall be: judgetd fo by the chief Magi. 
ſtrates of the Town, and thereupon a 
new Election be made by the Body: of 
the Corporation. - 112197 5 

. Cattle for Exportation, are Sheep; 
Bullocks, Horſes; and: of one ar other 
of theſe kinds the:Country; ſeems- to 
be:full ſtockt, no! ground that. I hear 
of; being untenanted : : the: two firſt 
ſeem fufficiently improved in.the kinds 


as 


C8) 
as well as the number, moſt :6f iboth 


being ofthe Eng/sſþ breed. And though | 
it were-better for the 4 = þ if the | 
room-for that of encreafing Sheep, 'and | 
oreat Cattel; yet it ſeems indifferent |, 
which of theſe two were moſt tirn'd | 
to, and that will 'be regulated; bythe: | 
liberty or reſtraint of carrying hiveCat- | 

tle into-' England. .>When- the paſſage | - 
is open,. Land will be turned''moft'to' | 

great Cattle ; when that ro Sheep, -as 


number - of Horſes being leſſen 


it is' at--preſent; though'I: an? net: of 
opinion 'it can laſt," becauſe thar-:A& 
ſeems 'to- have been carried on' rather 


by the intereſts of- particular Counties | 


in Exeland, than'by that of the'whole, 
which inmy Opinion muſt beevident- 
ly a loſer by it. For firſt, the frejght 
of al Cattle that were brought over, 
being'in Engliſh Veſlels; was ſo much 
clear gain to England; and this was 
one with another near a third, or 
at leaſt a fourth part of the price. 
Then their coming :over young and 
very cheap to the firſt Market, made 
them double the price by one years 
feeding; which : was'the greateſt /im- 
provement to be ' made of our ary Pa- 

: ure- 
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| fiuredand in England. The 'Tradeiof 
' Hides, ;and Tallow, or elſe of' Leather, 


was imightily advanced in Erg/and, 


' which» will be beaten down- in foreign 


Matkets by Zreland, if they! come to 
kill alltheir Cattleat. home. The young 
Triſh Cattle ſerved for the common con- 
ſumption in Ezg/and, while: theirrowrn 
large oldi fat Cattle went into the Bar- 


\ - rel for: the foreign«Trade, in which 


Iriſh Beef had:in a:manner no 'part, 
though ;by the . continuance - of” this 
reſtraint: it will ' be forced/:-upon im- 
provement, and» come to' ſhare with 
England in the ' Beef-Trade -abroad. 
Grounds were! turted much in 'Eg- 
land from breeding,” either to-feedin 

or Dairy, and this advanced-the' Trade 
of Exg/iſh Butter, / which will be ex- 
treamly:beaten down when 7relandturns 
wat,too '(and in;the way of Engliſh 
Hufwifery, as it has done a great deal 
ſince the reſtramt upon Cattle)... * And 
hſtly, whereas re/and had before very 
little Trade buf Wit 
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whete. they fell, haps will be frees | 
Mee: | 
chandjze which _ had before: from | 

London, they: will | 
have :4n; time from':Aoax, Amfterdaw, : 
As'for: the | 
y of Rents\\in | 
Englaud,| which made. the occaſion of | 
that Ad; they were: to be found in _ 


buy':to0 ;: and all the: foreign , 
Briſtol,” Ghafter, 
Lishon and the Stretghts. 
true: eguſes: of the-: 


the. want of People;, in the | mighty 


conſumption of foreign Comniodities © 
among» the better fort, -and ina higher [ 


way of; Jiving among all, and:nort. in 
this: Eranſ] : 
whieb: wo! 


Rents have! been /tar_ifrom encreaſing 
ſnce,! 4nd though .rhat may be; by 
other..accidents, :yet/as to 
cerns:/reland, it\comesall to one, wn 
leſs, Wooll be forbiddenas well as Cattle; 


for. the leſs Cattle: comes over. from 


thence, there comes the more: Woull, 


which goes as far .as--t'other: tbwards 
beating down the':price of 1 (Paſture | 


tands in Eng/and'; 'and yet the Tran- 
fportation of Wooll cannot. beforbid- 
ceo, {mce that would force the Zifh 
64 Wooll 


ation dof: Iriſh Cartle; 
bave been complained of 
in former times, it had been [found | 
2 prejudice to ' England. Beſides, the | 


{\CON+ | 
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tc E Wooll either! by | ſtealth into foreign 


x | Markets, ' or / elle 'in 0 Clot-by the ad- 
- vance of ithat ManutaQture ;: either of 


| | which would bring a ſudden decay ups 
4 | on the principal Branch of the Zg/ 
- W Irade'"* | | roft 


' might be improvedito a' Commodity; 


Horſes in Zreland. are a Drug, but 


| not only of greater-uſe at: home; bir 


_ alſo. fit for | Exportation ''into' othe# 


plentiful Graſs, which wilt raiſe a large 


"Y. breed; and the Hills, efpecially: net? 


the Sea-coaſts, are hard andrough, and 
ſo fit to give 'them Shape and Bregeh; 
and found Feet. The prefent defects 
in ther, :are- breeding 'without choice 
of Stallions''either in Shape or Size, 
and truſting fo far to the gentlenefs of 
the Climate, as to winter them abroad, 
without ever handling: Colts till they 
are four years old : This'both checks 
the growth of the common breeds, ard 
gives them an incurable ſhyneſs, which 
is the general vice of 7rifþ Horles, and 
15: hardly ſever ſeen in Flanders , be- 
caufe the: hardneſs of the Winters in 
thoſe Parts forces the Breeders there 
to houſe and handle their Colts for at 

K 2 leaſt 
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leaſt fox Months every Year. In the 


Studs of Perfons-of quality. in reland, | 


where care -1s:taken; and coſt 1s not | 
ſpared, we. ſee Horſes bred of excel | 
tent ſhape, and vigour, and fize, ſoasto | 
reach great pricesat home, and encou: | 
rage Strangers to find the. Market here; | 


among whom: I met. with one this | 


Summer that came over on that Errand, | 
and bought :about twenty. Horſes to | 
carry over into the French Army; from | 


twenty to: threeſcore Pounds price at | 


the firſt hand. .-' | 


- The umprovement of,- Horſes here © þ 
may be made.by_'a Standard ipreſcribed | 
to.all Stalions, and all Horſes that ſhall | 
be uſed for :draught ; the-main Point | 
being to- make the common Breed | 
large, for then whether they haveſhape | 
or no, they have ever ſome: reaſonable | 


price both at home and abroad. And 


beſides, being not to be raiſed without | 
wintering, they will help to force Men | 


into improvement of Land:by a ne- 
ceſiity of Fodder. But for incourage- 
ment of finer Breed, and in the:better 
Hands, ſome other Inſtitutions may be 
invented, by which emulation may be 
raiſed among the Breeders by a pro- 
{ſpect 
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ſpect both” of:-particuler ' Honour ind 


' Profit to thoſe who ſucceed beſt, and 


of good ordinary gains and ready vent 


| to ſuch as byaiming arthebeſt, though 


they fail, yet go beyond the common 
ſorts: To this purpoſe there may be 
ſet up /both a Horſe-Fair, and Races to 


' be held at a certain time every Year 


for the ſpace of a Week; the firſt in 
the faireſt Green near' the City: of 
Dublin, the latter in that place deſigned 
by your Lordſhip in the Park for tome 


ſuch purpoſe. During this Week, the 


5 Monday, Wedneſday and ig may 


be the Races ; the Tueſday, Thurſday, 
and Saturday, the Fairs may be held. 
At each Race may be two Plates given 
by the King, one of Thirty Pounds, 
and the other of Twenty (beſides the 
faſhion) as the Prizes for the firſt and 
ſecond Horſe ; the firſt Engraven with 
a Horſe Crowned with a Crown ; the 
ſecond with a Coronet, and under it 
the | day of the Month, and the year. 
Beſides theſe Plates, the Wagers may 


{ons pleaſe among them- 
ſelves, but the: Horſes muſt be eviden- 
ced by goo Teſtimonies to have been 
bred in J/ref&nd. For honour , the 
7 Lord 
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elf,. or,at Jeaſt name a 


who, ſhall decide ;AL Contraverlies, and 


with-ſound of the Trumper deelare the | 
two, Vicors:. 'The Maſters. of theſe | 
two. Horſes. may be admitted ta ride | 
from the Field to the Caſtle with the ' 


Lord Lieutenant, \or his Deputy, and 


Lord Lieutenant;.may - ever: be- preſent | 


is ropm, and twe;:Judges of the Field, | 


to Dine with him thet Day, and there | 


receive all the, honour of the Table. | 


This to be done, - what quality fever | 


the Perſons are of : for the lower that 
is, the more will be the Honour ; and 
perhaps the more the ſport : andthe 
encouragement of breeding will 'by 
ONE means extend to all ſorts of 


| F or the Fairs, the Lord Lieutenant | 
may likewiſe be preſent every day in | 
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the heigth of them, by himſelf or | 


Deputy, and may with. the advice of 


thetwo chiet Officers of the Army then | 
reſent, chooſe'put one of the beſt | 


ries, and two of the beſt Geldings 
that appear in the Fair, not under four, 
nor above ſeven years old. For which 
ſhall:be pajd to -the owners of thern, 
ater ſufficient Teſtimony of their: be- 


ing 
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ing. bred in{#z#/avd, One hundred 

Horſe, and fifty pounds 
(dings. - Theſe Sums, 


apiece : | 
_ as thar for. the Plates; to ſue out* of 
the Revenue of Zrel/avnd, and without 


trouble or fee; and the three Horſes to 
be ſent over every year to the King's 
Stables. Both thoſe that won the Plate, 
and thoſe which are thus fold, ought 
immediately to be marked, fo as they 
may never returna fecond time, either 
to the Race, or to the Sale. 

The benefit by ſuch an Inſtitution as 
this, will be very great and various : 
For beſides the encouragement to 
breed the beſt Horſes, from the ho- 
nour and gain already mentioned, 
there will be a fort of publick enter- 
tainment for one whole Week, during 
which the Lord Lieutenant, the Lord 
Mayor of the City, and the great Of- 
ficers both Civil and Military, ought 
to keep open Tables for all Strangers. 
This will draw a confluence of People 
from all parts of the Country. Many 
perhaps from the nearer Parts of Emg- 
land may come, not only as to a pu 
lick kind of folemnity, but as to a 
great Mart of the beſt Horſes. This 
nl K 4 will 
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will-intich::the City 'by :the expence 
of. ſuch-aiconcourſe, 'and the 'Coun- 


try. by the ſale of: 'many . Horſes-into | 


England, and in tinie (or from thence) 
into foreign 'Parts.\ This will 'make 
general Acquaintances among the Gen- 
try of- the Kingdom ,,- and bring the 
Lord Lieutenant to: :be more perſo- 
nally, known, ; and :more honoured 
by his appearing in more greatneſs, 
and with more folemnity than uſual 


upon theſe Occaſions. And all ' this | 
with expence only of Two hundred - 


and fifty Pounds a:year to the Crown, 


for which the King ſhall have three | 


the beſt Horſcs ſold that year in Jre- 
land. | 

The Fiſhing of Ireland might prove 
a Mine under Water, as rich as any un- 
der Ground, if it were improved to 
thoſe vaſt advantages it is capable of, 
and that we fee it: raiſed to in other 
Countries. But this is impoſlible un+ 
der.:{o great a want of People, and 
cheapnels of all things neceſſary to Lite 
throughout the Country, which are in 
all Places invincible :Enemies of indu- 
{try and umnprovements, While rheſe 
continue, | know na way of advan: 
Cing 
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cing this Trade to any conſiderable de- 


oree, unleſs it' be the ereting four 


| "Companies of Fiſhery , -one of each 


Province of 7reland, into which every 
Man: that enters, ſhall bring a certain 
Capital, and receive a proportionable 
ſhare 'of the gain or loſs, and have a 


proportional Voice in the Election of 


a Prefident and Council, by whom the 
whole buſineſſes in each Province ſhall 
be managed. If into each of theſe. 
Companies the 'King or Lord Lieu- 
tenant would enter tor a conſiderable 
ſhare at the firſt, towards building ſuch 


-. 2 number of Boats and Buſles as each 


Company could eafily manage, it 
would be an encouragement both of 
honour and advantage. Certain Pri- 
vileges likewiſe, or Immunities, might 
be granted from charges of trouble or 
expence, nay from Taxes, and all unu- 
fual Payments to the Publick, in favour 
of ſuch as brought in a proportion to 
a certain heighth into the Stock of the 
Fiſhery. Nay, it ſeems a Matter of 
ſo great importance to His Majeſty's 
Crowns, both as to the improving the 
Riches of this Kingdom, and impairing 
the mighty Gains of his np 
oe: y 
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by this Trade, that perhaps there were | 


no hurt. ifan AQ were made, by which 


none ſhould be capable ef being either | 
choſen into a Parliament, or the Com- | 
muſion of the Peace, who had not | 
manifeſted his deſires of advancing | 
the publick good by. entring in ſome | 
certain proportion into the Stock:and | 


Companies of the Fiſhery ; ſince: the 
oreatnels of the one, and application af 
the other, ſeem the only preſent means 


of improving fo rich and ſo impar- | 


tant 2 Trade. It will afterwards be 


the buſineſs of the Companies them- 
ſelves, or their direQars, to fall inte 


the beſt Methods, and Rules for the 5 


curing and barrelling up all their Fiſh, 
and to. fee them ſo exactly obſerved, 
as may bring all: thoſe quantities of 
them that ſhall be ſent abroad, or ſpent 
at home, into the higheſt and moſt ge- 
neral. credit ; which with advancing 
the Seaſons all that can be, ſo as to 
find the firſt foreign Markets, will be 
a way to the greateſt and ſureſt Gains. 
In, Holland there have been above 
thirty Placaets or .AQts of State can- 
cerning the curing, falting, and bar- 
relling of Herrings alone, with wn 

| eve- 
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ſeverity (in-the:Impoſttion and execu- 
tion of Penalties, that the 'buſineſs is 
now grown to an'habitual Skill, 'and 
care, and honeſty, fo as hardly 'anv 
Example is ſeen of failing in that Mat- 
ter, or thereby ' impairing the gene- 
ral Credit of that Commodity among 
them, or inthe foreign Markets they 
uſe. "09 ETA 

' Tron: ſeems to me the ManufaQure 
that'of all others onght the leaſt ro be 
encomnged in © Irelavd; or if it be, 
which' requires the moſt reſtriction to 
certain Places and Rules. ForlT do not 
remember to have heard that there is 
any "Oar in' /relavd, at leaſt T am fure 
the greateſt part is fetched from Emg- 
land ſo that all this Country affords 
of its own growth towards this Mann- 
facture, is but the Wood, which has 
met but with too'great Conſumptions 
already in moſt parts of this Kingdom, 
and needs not this to deſtroy what is 
left. So'that Irorm-works ought to be 
confined to certain Places, whereeither 
the 'Woods continue vaſt, and make the 
Country ſavage; or where they are 
not at all fir for Timber, or likely to 
grow to it ; of where there is no con- 
| veyance 
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veyancefor Timber to places of vent fþ 
as to quit the coſt of the:carriage: ; 
Having run through the Commodi- 
ties of Ireland, with : their defedts and 


improvements, I will. only touch the ! 
other two Points mentioned at firſt, as ' 


the grounds likewiſe .of Trade in'a 
Country ; thoſe are the commodiouſ- | 


neſs of Ports, and the ſtore of Ship- 
ping ; in one of which: this Kingdom 
as much abounds, as it fails in the other; 
The Haven. of Dabliz.is barrd to that 
degree, as very much to obſtruCt the 
Trade of the City ; the clearing or 
opening of it were a, great workz-and 


proper either for 'the City , -or the. || 


whole Province of Lemſ/ter to -under- 
take. But whether it be feaſible, orat 
ſuch charges as will quit coſt I will not 
judge, eſpecially conſidering the;many 
good Havens that are ſcattered upon 
that whole Eaſtern Coaſt of Ireland. 
Beſides this, I know not what to pro- 
poſe upon this Head, -unleſs it be rhe 
| making of two free Ports, one in 
Kerry, and tother upon. the North- 
weſt Coaſt, which may thereby:grow 
to be Magazines. for - the Weſt-tndia 
Trade, and from thence thoſe _—_ 
ities 
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dities may: be” diſperſed unto alt other 
Parts of Exrope;' after having paid the 
Cuſtoms: which/ they ought to' pay in 
England , where' this muſt be con- 


For the kſt Point, I donbt there is 
hardly any other Country lying upon 
the Sea-coaſt , and not'wholly out of 
the way of:Trade, which'has'ſo little 
Shipping 'of ' its! own as” /refand, and 
which might be'capable' of -1mploying 
more. The'teaſon of this 'muſt be in 
part the ſcarcity of Timber proper for 
this built ;: but-more, chewant of Mer- 
chants, and- uncertainty? of Trade in 


+ 


heighth, unleſs it be of a certain ſcant- 
ling, as twelveInches diameter, or ſome 
ſuch meaſure as uſually- makes a Tree 
uſeful Timber. And further, the ſevereſt 
Penalties ought to be put upon Barking 
any 'Tree that is not felled; 'a cuſtom 
barbarous, and peculiar to this Country, 
and by which -infinite quantities of 
Timber have-been deſtroyed. 

Moſt Traders in theſe Parts, at leaſt 


of 
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of treland; are but FaRtors ; . nor do 


hear of ;any -number. of Merchants: in 
the Kingdom. - Theicauſe, of this muſt 
be rather an-:4ll opinion:jof ſecurity, 
than of gain; for thoſe are the two batts 
which draw. Merchants toa Place: - the 
laſt intices. the poorer Traders, or the 
' young beginners, or thoſe of paige; 
but without'-the-firſt;-:the ſubſtantial 
and the rich will never fettle:ina Cour 
try. This:opinioncan be! attained orly 
by a courſe of Time, of-good Condut, 
and good:government, and thereby of 
Fuſtice and of. Peace, which:he out of 


the compaks; of this Diſcourſe. Bur-to -þ 


make ſome: amends for thi want at 
preſent, encouragement.may be given 
to any Merchants that' ſhall come aver 
and turn a certain Stock of their own 
here, as : Naturalization''-upon any 
Terms; freedom fron; Cuſtoms the 
two firſt-years, and from any Offices of 
trouble orexpence the firſt ſeven years. 
I ſee no -burt if the King ſhould give 
leave to the Merchants in eight or ten 
of the chief Trading-Ports of ireland, to 
name for each Town one of their num- 
ber, out of which the Lord Lieutenant 
ſhould chute! two to be of the Privy- 


Council 


tf <P>: 
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Council of treland, with a certain $4- 
lary from the King to defray their at- 
tendance : Tits would be an honour 
and” enconrag&ient to ſo 'worthy a 
Calling, and Would introduce an inte- 
reſt'of Trade into the Council: which 
being now compoſed wholly of the 
Nobility or Gentry, the Civi] or Mili- 
tary. Officers ; the Traders ſeem to be 
left without Patrons in the: Govern- 
ment,. 'and thereby without favour'to 
the-particular concernments'of a chief 
Member in the Politick Body; anduj 

on whoſe proſpering the Wealth of thi 
whole! Kingdom -feems: chiefly to de- 


"But this is enough for your Excel- 


| lencies trouble, and for thediſcharge of 


my promiſe, and too much TIdoubr for 
the humour of our Age to bring into 
practice;- or ſo much' as to admit” into 
conſideration. Your Lordſhip] know 
has generous Thoughts, and turned to 
ſuch Speculations as theſe. But thar is 
not "enough towards the raiſing fuch 
buildings as I have drawn yow here the 
Lines'af, unlefs the direction of all Af- 
fairs here were wholly in your Hands, 
or at leaſt thg Opinion loſt of- other 


3 


7+ Mens 
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Mens being able to conteſt with you 
thoſe: Points of publick utility, which | 


you ought beſt to.know, and moſt to 


be believed in, while you deſerve. or | 
diſcharge ſo great a Truſt as the Go- | 


vernment of this Kingdom. For ] 


think a Prince cannot. too much conſi- | 


der whom to chooſe for ſuch jmploy- 
ments.;. but when he has choſen; can; 
not. truſt them too, far, or thereby 
give, them too. much Authority; no 
more than end it. too ſoon, whenever 
he finds itabuſed. In ſhort, *tis left, on: 


ly toPrinces to mend the World, whoſe | 
Commands, find , general obedience; 


and Examples imitation. For all otticr 
Men;: they muſt take it as they.find; it ; 
and..good Men. enter-into commerce 
with 1t, rather.upon cautions of not be: 
ing:ſpotl'd themſelves, thanupon hopes 
ot mending the. World. - At leaſt, this 
opinjon. becomes..Men of my: leycl, a- 
mong(t whom I have obſerved. all ſer- 
quarrels with the Age, and pretences 
of reforming, it by. their own Models, 
to,end.:commonly like the pains! of. 4 
Man in a little Boat, who tugs at a 
Rope that's faſt to a Ship; it looks asif 
he:reſolved to draw the Ship to him, but 


the 


oF, 
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the truth and his.. meaning is, to draw 
himſelf to * SUP, where he gets in 
when he cal,:, and: does like the reſt of 
the Crew.. Shk cn, 433 there. When 1 


bent Pop my FA hts ſhall be rather 
to mend my felf, than the World, 
which- I reckon ' upon leaving much 
what I found it. £ NE ſhould I have 
= in co g too fa far of an 

which — Lordſhip ſo 
_—_ Juſtice, = {Hay Honour: of ſo 


| great an Imployment. In which as I 
-..know no Man deſerves greater Suc- 
:; : celles than you - do, ſo I am fire no 

5 Man wiſhes you greater than I do, 


"% 
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Written ito the Hf > 


DUKE of ORMOND, 
"14 Oftcber: ,1673. 


Upon ; His Grace's' Aefring, _ pA 


grae Hime my - opinion what 9 
Fo ts doariin the RM nee 


PLES 


i 1939 ib N47. « CTIA 


—_ Flere er,was.any Con- 


more neceſſary for His 
Majeſly to fall into a 
Courſe of wiſe and ſtea- 
dy Counſels, nor ever any wherein it 
was more difficult to adviſe him. 
To make "Reflefions © upon what 1s 
paſt, .is the part of ingenious, but ir- 
reſolute Men, or elſe of ſuch as in- 
tend to value themſelves by compa- 
riſon with others whoſe Corruptions 
or Follies they _—_— But in all 
Matters of Counſel, the good and 


prudent 


': Jncure: wherein utrwhs | 
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prudent-plrt is-to take things as they 
are-( ſite the” paft cannot 'be recal: 
led), +6 Propoſe Remedies for. 
preſent” Evils, -and' Proviſions againſt 
future Bree —_ y 
Kings nds Hhithſelf engaged 
7 fo Smt. Year of. a War with 
the Diitol.; "hd" for oſecution there: 
of iti & ftrift -  Alliange "with France; 
and\noW in" danger'ot Ne ou entan- 


gled 'in' the Quarrel "Broken - out upon 
this occaſion between 'France and the 
Houſe"bF®: Auſtria. "Th this State" of 
Aﬀetrs!'!" it” LOI to' be Fonfi idered” whe- 
the WE' cath Parte? ar War with 
Folland © rh te our. ' Peace 
with $ path wr on are able ts 
maintaiti' fo War with both 'in con- 

junior” With Franc®;\*ind if not, 
hat there'is left ty His Majeſty to 
do, with'the beſt regart to his Honour 
and' Safety." 

For the* firſt, we ſhall ſoon' be out 
of doubt; but in the mean =) "tis 
very Unlikely that vu ks the late C on- 
jundaivn' between 'Hofand and Sp ain, 
the Dazch "ſhould have obliged cher 
ſelves to- thake no Peace without 'the 
incluſion © of their Allies ; and © that 

| fi * Spain 
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} 


and fo great a. loſs of Trade in, thoſe 
Dominzons. 'The Spaniards have but 
one temptation, of their own to quar- 
rel with Us, which- is an. occaſion of 
recovering Famarca ; for that has ever 
lien at their Hearts, and 'tis to be feared 
their Conjundtion with . Zofard has 
not been perfected without garly.Mez- 


ſures between, them for the. ſurprite of | 
that Iſland, unleſsour Care, hasbeenas | 
early.in providing for. its defence, And | 


if we ſhquldIoſe it, I foreſee little hurt 
we could da Spain intheir Iudies,. guar- 
ded .as they . would be, and. attended 
by the Shipping of the Dutch. | But 


His Majeſty will, T ſuppoſe, ſoon know 
from Spain what He 1s to truſt -to in | 


# * 


this point. 


.__To judge whether upenia; Breach 


with Spain we are able to maintain the 
War, muſt be conſidered, the.preſent 
State of the King's Treaſure, the riſc 
or fall that may. happen in his conſtant 
| Revenue 


Spain ſhould, not; have. yielded. to 
break with Us, an caſe, they couly | 
not effect a Peace between-Us and | 
Holand; ſince. the Dutch know no * 
thing could farther induce us to it, | 
than the fear of a Breach with Spaiy, | 
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Revenue by the Spaniſh War, the Hopes 
that may, be aa upon Supplics 


- from France, the aſfſirance or meaſure 


of thoſe expected from the Parliament, 
the Credit of the Exchequer to raife 
preſent Money where ever any of theſe 
fall ſhort, and the Humour of the Na- 
tion towards carrying. on or ending the 
War. 

For the preſent State of the Trea- 
fury, 'the King beſt knows it Himſelf, 
or His Officers can beſt give the Ac- 
count; for the Changes that may hap- 

n in his Revenue, 'tis evident they 
muſt be much for the worſe the very 
firſt year of a Spaniſh War. The main 
Branch'of it, which is the Cuſtoms, 
muſt wither away in a very great mea- 
ſure, ſince all the Trade in a manner 
left us upon the - Datch War ( that 
has turned to any account) has been 
that with Spain and into the Szreights : 
the firſt: upon a Spaniſh War will be 
wholly loſt ; the laſt can neither be 
kecured by our own Convoys, nor by 
the French Fleets in the Mediterranean, 
from the Dutch Capers that will fill 
the Spaniſh Havens, and from thoſe of 
Biſcay, Sicily, Sardinia, Corfica, Ma- 

L 
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Jor ca, which 40 all Wars have been the | 
Neſts of Picarogns fo that no. way | 

ibs op eginning this War, but 

as the Dutch. .theirs, by, teaving 


off all Trade. Ft the Nation 


Or ies 2p PII" 


while. it © 


laſts. But theCaſe.is very different. be- | 


riveen them and.ys,; for they haye- ſtill | 


2 Trade left. from. the. North., which 
runriing upon a" ſandy Coaſt from 
Hamborough,,is ſecured from our Fleets: 
and they have, driven a. great ,Com- 
merce by ,Colluſion : with the: Swedes, 
Danes, Famburgers.,  Bremevers ,-and 
Flemiſh, ever . {ince the. War: began. 
Beſj des. the. Hearts. of their People 
Of ich, would o oharuie haye ſunk. by 

he. laſs of Trade), have been-kept. up 
by pager neceſſity; their defence,by the 
0, remit whuch were threatncd 
hem from the War, .and by the. gene- 
ral opinion. of. Juſtice in. their Caule, 
both. from thele, Circumſtances, and-the 
menner of-our and of the Frenh be- 
i the War: , 

The makes, the, Statcs content to 
impoſe \gub the: People to utfes the 
Reml? ayments; and. . beſides, an a 
Wome 3 1, Men, of. Fortunes. among 
them haye a.great part of their Eſtates 


lying 
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tying in the Cantotes of the States or 
the Provinces,” 'whieh would all be loſt 
upon the Conqueſt - of their Country, 
ſo as they will lend to the laft for 7h 
curing ſo much as is already in danger. 
And theſeare Circumſtances which will 
not be found in our Difpoſitions or 
Confſtiturions. -- | 

For Supplies from France, it muſt be 
conſidered how their Money has been 
drained out of the Kingdom ſince this 
War began, by their Payments to Us, 
and to Sweden, to the Biſhops of Co- 
len and Munſter, and ſome other Princes 
of Germany; by their Armies in Ger- 
many, and the new Conqueſts in ZHol- 
land; all which returns no more into 
France, as money did in their former 
Wars with Spazn, that were made chiet- 
ly upon their Confines ; for then the 
Pays of their Armies being made only 
in the Winter-quarters, which were in 
France or its Frontiers, the Money fell 
back again into the Circulation of their 
own Country ; yet now their Expence 
muſt upon a Spaniſh War be increaſed 
by new Armies in Catalonia and 7taly, 
and'new Fleets in the Mediterranean ; 
{o that all theſe Circumſtances with the 
& 4 oeneral 
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general decay of 'Trade by the War, | 
muſt in few years time leave that King. | 
dom poorer rhan it has been this Age; | 
And where Money is. not, the King of | 


Frauce himſelf cannot- have it. 


For what Supplies may come from 


the Parliament towards carrying on 
the War, ſome few days ſuppoſe will 
inform us; and no Meaſures can be 
taken unleſs by:what, paſt in the former 
Seſſion, which was not very favourable 
to that Deſign. | 

\. For the Credit of the Exchequer (at 
leaſt to any meaſure . that may ſupply 
the Courſe of Neceſlities of a War) 


I fear it 1s irrecoverably loſt by the | 


laſt Breach with the Bankers; for Cre- 


dit is gained by Cuſtom and Courle of | 


Time, and ſeldom recoyers a Strain; 
but if broken, is never well ſet again. 
| have heard a great example given of 
this . (by ſome of our Merchants) that 
happened upon the laſt King's ſeizing 
2000007, that was in the Mint about 
the Year 38. which had then the Cre- 
dit of a Bank, and for ſeveral Years 
had been. the Treaſury. of all the vaſt 
Payments tranſmitted from Spain to 
Flanders. But after this Iqvaſion of it, 

| | though 
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though the King paid back the Money 
within very few Months, yet the Mint 
has 'never fince recovered its Credit 


among F oreign Merchants. S110 


If the Buſineſs of Money ſhould 
happen'to go lame upon any or all of 
theſe Feet, then all that will be left to 
carry on the War is the Humour of the 
Nation : And that ſometimes may go 
farther than any Treaſures, if ſpirited 
by Hatred or Revenge, by the love of 
Religion or Liberty, or the neceſſity 
of Defence : But the good will of the 
Nation to the preſent War (as it was 
foreſeen by thoſe who gave the deſpe- 
rate Counſels of beginning it with the 
Proroguing of the Parliament, and 
ſtopping of the Exchequer; ſo it) has 
been ſince but too much experienced 


| by the Succeſſes have attended it,which 


will ever depend upon the Humours 
and Opinions of thoſe that ſerve, as 
well as the Abilities and Conduct of 
rhoſe that command ; and not to ſpeak 
of thoſe incurable Jealouſies which 
have been ſo generally raiſed or infuſed 
into the People about the firſt Defigns 
of this War, and ſo much encreaſed by 
the profeſſions or actions, 'or wa 
the 
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the general Reputation of thoſe: ho | 
paſs tor the chief Authors of it! Tis | 


at: leaſt obſervable. that after fo long 


Hoſtility, and four .Battels , yet- the | 
Nation does not ſeemat all to be angry, | 
though that is the firſt thing ſhould be | 
brought about, if we would have Men | 


fight. 0 

It is, I doubt, little 'to be. hoped, 
that. a Breach with Spain ſhould make 
us any kinder tothe War than we were 
before ; ſince that muſt grow wholly 


upon occaſion of the French, we ha- | 
ving no Quarrel there of our own, | 
And our Kindneſs to France will ſpirit 


us as little as our hatred to Spain, at 
leaſt till their- Fortunes change, and 
the Balance riſe again on the- Spaniſh 
fide, which has rifen ſo long and to 
fach a heighth on the French ; for by 


the courſe of Human Nature there will 


ever be a degree of Hatred mingled 
with Fear, and of Kindneſs with Com- 
paſſion. 

Upon the ſurvey of theſe Proviſions 
and difpoſitions, 1t muſt be concluded 
neceſſary for His Majeſty either to 
make a Peace, or elſe to turn the War 
dixectly upon ſuch points of Honour, 
Juſtice, 
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Juſtice and-ſaffety, -as may ingapge both 
the Parliament 4nd Nation-in-the ſup: 
port and proſecution of the War.” And 
to do this, He mult at leaſt offer at a 
Peace, and upon.-terms into which the 
humour and fpirtt of the' Nation will 


run. | 
The Conjunction now periected be- 
rween, Holland and Spain ſeems the 
lappieſt thing that could have arrived 
to: His Majeſty's affairs upon' this Oc- 
cafion: for whilſt Zo/and ſtood alone, 
in caſe we had been forced. to offer at 
any meaſures with them, France might 
upon the firſt jealoufie have been be- 
fore Us, and flipping one knot might 
have tyed another in; three days time. 
But .now the-intereſts of the Empire, 
Spain and Lorrain, are woven together 
with thoſe of Zo/and, it will not be 
a ſhort and cafie' work to adjuſt thoſe 
of France with the Emperor - in the 
matters of Aiſatia, 'with Spain in Flaw- 
ders, or the Duke of. Lorraix in that 
Dutchy; nor is the Conjunction be- 
tween Zolland and their Allies likely to 
be broken, unleſs by the revolutions 
of : War the Dutch come to apprehend 
a ncarer and greater danger from Spain, 
in 
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in which caſe they . will not fail of 


returning''to their old meaſures with | 


France,;: ' | 


. 'The firſt Pace which ſeems neceſlar 


for His Majeſty to make, is to fall into | 
Confidence with Spain as far as poſſible * 


| 
| 
- 
; 


he can, by aſſuring them he reſolves 


upon a Neutrality in- the War between 
them and France; that if he comes toa 
peace with Zoland,' he intends it ſhall 
paſs by their Mediation 3 and if that 
be effefted, he will imploy his own to- 


wards the general Peace of Chriſten- 


dom, and particularly that between 


France and Spain. 


The next point is to reſolve upon 


the Conditions neceflary to a Peace; 
The beſt way.to this 15 to ſeek without 
paſſion where the juſtice lies, and the 
true intereſts of His Majeſty's Crowns, 
as it 1s generally underſtood by his 
People, of which the ſence of his Par- 
liament is the beſt Teſtimony ; for their 
concurrence will give weight to His 
demands of Peace, or to the ſupport 
of a War. 

Between Us and Holand the Points 
of Juſtice muſt be grounded upon the 
infration of Treaties, and fo "_ 

reach 


of 
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reach only to the buſineſs of the Flag 
and: of Surinam; For the Flag, it has 
been agreed by 'three ſeveral Treaties 
in the ſame form ; but the [Articles 
fill referring to former uſe, it remains 
to diſcuſs and agree particularly what 
that has been, and to explain the man- 
ner: and circumſtances of obſerving it. 
Without this; 'no peace we can have 
will ſeem to be made with intentions 
to keep it Long, while the interpreta- 


| tion of that: Article abont the Flag is 


a. ground at pleaſure for opening a 
War. And this point 'can only be 
gained by a ſeparate Peace between 
Us and Holand; for if the War ſhould 
come to end 1n @: general treaty, like 
that of Munſker; As His Majeſty's 
Intereſt would be leſs confidered in a 
croud of ſo many others, and would 
hardly be ſuffered to obſtruct a general 
Peace ; ſo this Right of the Flag in 
particular, would be at leaſt disfavour- 
ed, if not oppoſed by our Friends as 
well as our Enemies, that 1s by France, 
Sweden, Denmark, as well as Spain and 
Holland. 

The buſineſs of Surinam is a trifle, 
and the diſputes upon 1t aroſe _ 
| rom 
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from an unkind. and. jealous humour | 
growing . between the Nations',: than | 


trom anyidifference,'or difficulty in ad: 


juſting it ;-1o as that 15:not a thing will | 
lie much-in the way, ' being ſoon deci- | 
ded by plain Articles upon 'the furren+ | 


der of the Place. : | + 


} - 
= 


There-are two points: more wherein | 


the honour and intereſt of ' the Natioh 
is concerned, and ought'to be infiſted 


upon; :1o:far at leaſtasxo-find a-temper | 


in thetn ,'though they'can' hardly be 
faid-;to:be points; of Juſtice, becauſe 
they | are :not | regnlated by "Treaties. 
The-firſt is:the point of the Zaft-Indta 
Trade,. wherein we delixe new Agree- 


ments: between us; upon ifuſpicion' of | 


what may-happen, rather\ than com- 
plain of-any Breach ini the old ; and 
though our Eaſt-rdia Company never 
urged their: deſires as.a:jult ground for 
a Quarrel, yet a great deal might have 
been gained in this | point trom 'the 
Ditch, while they depended upon our 
Alliance ; andI ſuppotemiay be till, if 
we fall into it again. © 

The ſecond 1s an Acknowled 
to His Majeſty for the leave of fiſhing 
upon his Coaſts ; and though this may 


nor 
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not be grounded uporrany treaty, 'yet 
if it appear to have been an ancient 
right on our ſide, and'cuſtom or: theirs; 
and not determined or extingutſhed by 
any. Treaty between us, it may with 
Juſtice be inſiſted -0n/; thoupghtit will 
paſs harder with the:Dutch than 'any of 
the reſt; who: will much eafier- be in- 
duced'to buy off the preterice with"a 
greatiSum of Money at one or' tnore 
payments, than acknowledge it by 's 
conſtaat tribute.''' orig 
The laſt thing His'Majeſty can de- 
mandfrom Ho/avd, is Money for the 
of the | War,: But unle$''the 
Juſtic& or: Neceſſity "of 'it were'agreed 
on between 'us, *that 'will, have but a 
weak” Ground. Arid if we - expect 
Money” it muſt be'to purchaſe what 
is to come, and not to pay' for what 
is paſt :: and it is*'Very-probable; that 
if His' Majeſty ſhould refolve® with'a 
Peace of #7o/land tg exter into a Media 
tion between France -and' Spain upon 
the evident points 6f-Juſtice between 
them, «and to joyh'againſt that Crown 
which refuſes 'the Peace , both Span 
and Holand would be content: to-part 
with their Money upon fuch an htgree- 
ment 
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ment. - But the; meaſure and: manner Þ 
muſt be left to: private Treaty, and | 
would depend .upon the confidence be. | 
tween us. $0 F 2 
. Whatever in any of theſe points, or | 
any other His Majefty ſhould be con. F 
tent to releaſe, ought to be done upon | 
the - fatisfaction He ſhould declare to | 
have' received in the: advancement of 
the. Prince of Orange to the Charges | 
of his Anceſtors. ,: But for His:Majeſty * 
to inſiſt upon any further advantages | 
to the Prince than are already devol. | 
ved upon him, would not only' raiſe | 
invincible difficulties in our Treaty with | 
the States, but prejudice the. Princes | 
affairs among'them-ina very greatmea- |. 
fare. . And the Prince I believe knows | 
their Conſtitution ſo well, as to under: | 
ſtand it ſo. ty | 
If upon good terms in theſe part | 
culars a Peace can be. effefted with þ 
Holland, the Honour of this Crown 
will certainly be provided for, and the 
intereſt of it to a higher degree than 
could have been gained eyen without 
the events of the War; ſince we ſhould 
be left in Peace to enjoy the 'Trade of 
the World, while the Houſe of __ 
an 
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 and' Holand would be ingaged in 4 
| bog War with'Fraxce ; and' whenever 
 they:grow weary, His Majeſty would . 
E have'the glory” ahd advantage of me- 
 diating'the Peace. ' | 
” For the meaſures to be obſerved in 
 aljthis with Fraxce; and the” preſer- 
 ving His Majeſty's Honour on that 
” fide, Firſt,the Iumiour of the Parliament 
 asto this War, /afid the Intereſt of the 
Nation-in the Trade with Spazs, ought 
to be-repreſerited-to them as difficiil- 
tiesinvincible, unleſs France can furniſh 
the charge which the War will-coſt be- 
yond:what can be ſpared out 'of His 
Majeſty's conftant Revenue. -' Theii his 
Majeſty may propoſe to them His de- 
fign of Neutrality betweeri them and 
Spain; which Iſuppoſe was not a Point 
that! entred into *any Agreements a- 
gainſt Zoland;* ' And laſtly, He may 
deſire : their conſent, ſince he canfiot 
proſecute the War,: to make his Peace 
with Z7o//and; upon the aſſurance of im- 
ploying afterwards his Mediation be- 
tween them and:Spazr,in which the eon- 
currence of His Parliament-will make 
himable to effecta Peace, as the want of 
« has made Him unable to purſue the 
M War. 
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War. If. France willinev4,conſnt tithe 
to furniſh; us with Money ſuffic\ent.to 
carry on-the War, nor-t@- our Neutral 
ty, with Spain, nor Peacewith Holand; 
it would then be condered whether 
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ſuch a. - Conjundture as this ro cſtaje 2 
them pon any Ties - 0s; Treaties ;by | 


tween us”: or whether - indeed: aw 


Prince or State would:.do fo. -. A Core | 
juncture.whereby. the ante and bid | 
tereft of His Majeſiy's| Crowns. may 'be | 
Nr aided for the Trade of the Nation D 

"Beheh,i it chis not - reachaj | 
we ig the” paſſiondte; bent and! hu | 
mour- of the People pleaſed, ard ' thelt | 
jcaloufies-in a great: meaſure. allayed; | 
the true: Balance| of '- Chriſtendom | 


Z 
| 


grow again inſenſibly::intor the Hearts ; 


ted to): a 


maintained, all the:;Princes and Stat 
of it (beſides. France alone} fatisfie 
and inſhort, by which His N 


of his People at hae, and inte; the 
influenceuponall Aftairs of his Sc 
bours abroad... 

It is a rude thing mich. is comMmoen- 
ly ſaid; that we may come off from 
France. with-as much. Honour ds we 
came: 0n--; But it 5:a tric thang,. thar 
he 
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he hag 4lways the honour of the War, 


| chat-lizs'tlhs advantiige of it; and * "ris 


t dont {oof a Peace too; and that 

cafitint Rail tis here, provided we make | 

furs of Spar (ih caſt We app 

out lofinz of France tb whidt their 

Diſpefitions and Tnterefls rituſt cer: 
fatty; concur with ours ' in all Points, 

unkeſs*that” of Famdica' make aft Cx: 


hi difficulty His Majeſty can 
et with it this purfuir, will be ſonie 
waff'of reputation and truſt with the 
Goverrittient of Spain arid Flolland, 
which have been foyled of late by che 
breach of 'our former” Alﬀfiances,, 'fo 
tic (as they think) againſt our own 
ititereſts as well as theirs ; for all Trea+ 
ties are grounded upon the common 
belief, That | every State will be ever 
found: ir their own intereſts, attong 
which 'thetr Honour and obfervance 
of Faith grows to be one very con- 
— (Beeauſe while the Minds of 
rally pofleft with a belief 

of God Imi hey $ concerning Himſelf 
in Aﬀairs hers below, the Opinion'6f 
Juſtice or Injuſtice in a Quarrel will 


never fail of having mighry effect up- 
M 2 on 
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- on: the ſucceſſes of. a; War)::-:therefore | 
our reputation cannot any! way:ibe ſo Þ 
far . recovered; with; our, Neighbours, | 
as by their finding that! His Majeſty's Þ 
Counſels return.into,the true.intereſts | 
of His Kingdoms; -which will make the F 
Spaniards believe-our Meaſures may be || 
m_ with thery,. upon the; lame reaſon | 
which has ſhaken them . with-Fraxe, | 
Thus much is certain, that whatever | 
means; will reſtore, or raiſe the Credit | 
of His Majeſty's Government at home, | 
will do it abroad. too : For.a King of | 


- 


England at the .head of his Parliament 


and People, and in their Hearts. and In- . 
tereſts, can never fail of making what | 
Figure he pleaſes in the World, nor of | 


being fafe and eaſfieat home ; and,may 
deſpiſe all the deſigns of factious Men, 


who can only make themſelves conf: 


dered by ſeeming to be in the Intereſt 
of the Nation, when the-Coyrt ſeems 
to be. out of it. But in running on 
Counſels contrary. to the general hu- 
\mour and ſpirit of the People, the King 
indeed may make His Miniſters great 
Subjects, but they can never make Him 
a great Prince. 
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Shene, Jan. 29. 1674; 
TOTHE 


COUNTESS 


ESSEX, 


Her Grief occaſioned by the boſs of 
Her only Daughter. 


HE Honourl received by 
2 Letter from your La- 
diſhip, was toogreat and 
too ſenſible not to bs 
acknowledged ; but yet 

1 doubted ' whether Fat occaſion 

could' bear me out in the confidence 

of giving your Ladiſhip any further 
troubles of this kind, without as 
yz M } good 
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good an Errandas my laſt. This I have | 


reckon'd upon -a good while by ano. 


ther vifit my Sifter and T had defigned | 


to my Lord Capel]. How we came to 


havedeferrd it fo long, I think we are | 
neither of us hke to tell you at this 
diſtance, though we make our. ſelves 
believe it conſd nat be helpg. Your © 
Ladiſhip at leaſt has had the advantage | 
of being thereby excuſed ſome time |" 
from this trouble, which I could no lon- | 
ger forbear, ypon the {cnſible Wounds |} 


that have ſo often of late been given 
your Friends here by ſuch deſperate 
Expreſſions in ſeveral of your Letters 
concerning your Humour, your Health, 
and your Life; in all which, if they 
are your Friends, you muſt atlhw-them 
to be extreamly.. concerned. - Pethaps 
none can beat Heart more partial than 
lam to whatever touches youp Ladi- 
ſhip, nor more inclined to defagd you 
upon this very occaſion, how *pnjuſt 
and unkind foever you are tg; your 
ſelf, But when you go about tothrow 
away your Health; or your Life, ſo 
great a remainder. of your awn Fami- 
ly,-and 10 great; hopes of that into 
which you are enter'd, and all by a 
a Ty deſperate 
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deſperate melancholy , upon an acci- 


dent paſt. remedy; and to which all 
mortalRace is perpetually ſubject ; For 
God's fake, Madam, give me leave to 
ell you, that what you do tis not at 
al _—_ either with ſo good' a 
Chriſtian, or ſo reaſonable and 1o great 

Perſon as your Ladiſhip appears to 
the World in all other Lights. 

I know no-duty' in Religion more 
ocnerally on, nor more juſtly 
required by God Almighty, than a per- 
fect ſubmiſſion to His will in all things; 
nor do I think any diſpoſition of Mind 
can either pleaſe Him more, or become 
us better, than that of being fatisfied 
with all He gives, and contented with 
all he takes away. None I am ſure 
can be of more Honour to God, nor 
of more eaſe to our ſelves : for if we 
conſider him as our Maker, we cannot 
contend with him ; if as our Father, 
we ought not to diſtruſt him; So thar 
we may be confident, whatever He 
docs is intended for our good, and 
whatever happens that we interpret 
otherwiſe, yet we can ger nothing 
by repining, nor fave any thing , by 
reſiſting, 
| M 4 But 
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But if. it were fit for- us to-reaſon | 
with God Almighty,,and your Lady | 
ſhips loſs be- acknowledged as great 4 | 
it could have been ts any one alive; F 
Yet I doybt you would have but'ill F 
grace to complain at the rate you have | 
done, or rather as youdo : for the firſk 7 
motions. of Paſſions, how violent ſq © 
ever may be pardoned ; and it is'only |; 
the courſe. of them which makes them | 
inexcuſable. In this World, Madam, * 
there is nothing perfectly good, and | 


whatever is called fo, is but either com- 
paratively with other things of its kind, 
cr elſe with the evil that is mingled in 
its compoſition; ſo, he is a good Man 
that is better than Men commonly are, 
or in whom the good Qualities are 
more than the bad; ſo in the courſe of 
Life, his condition, 15 eſteemed good, 
which is better than that of moſt other 
Men, or wherein the good Circumſtan- 
ccs are more than the ill. By this mea- 
ſure, I doubt, Madam, your complaints 
ought to be turned into acknowledg- 
ments, and your Friends would have 
cauſe to rejoice rather than condole 
wath you : For the goods or Bleſſings 
of Lite are uſually eſteemed to bc Birth, 

; "Health, 
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_ you pleaſe, if you will tell us who 
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Health, Beauty, Friends, Children, Ho: 


” hour, Riches. "Now when your Ladi- 


ſhip has fairly conſidered how God Al- 
mighty: has dealt with you in what He 
has given you of. all theſe , you' may 
be left 'to judge your ſelf how you 
have dealt 'with Him in your: com- 
plints- for what he has taken'away. 
But if you look about you, and confi- 
derother Lives as well as your own, and 
what your Lot is in compariſon with 
thoſe that have been drawn in the'cir- 
cle of your knowledge; If you-think 
how few are born with Honour, - how 
many die without Name or Children, 
how little Beauty we ſee, how: few 
Friends we hear of, how many Diſea- 
ſes, and how much Poverty there is in 
the World, you will fall down upon 
your Knees, and inſtead of repining at 
one Affliction, will admire ſo many 
Bleflings as you have received at the 
hand of God. 

To put your Ladiſhip in mind of 
what you are, and the advantages you 
have in all theſe Points, would look like 
a deſign to flatter you : But this I may 
ſay, that we will pity you as much as 


they 
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they ave that:you think. uport all Cir. | 


on  have- reaſon 


un) . £0 envy, 
Now if Ihad a Maſter that vive ; 


J couldask, but thought fit to take one ; 
thing.wor me again, cither booauſe| Þ 


uſed tall, or gave my falf  muchiovg. | 
to it, astonegledt what Towed citherts 


him-or- the reſt 'of the world; Or. per 


haps becauſe he would ſhew his Powe, | 
and put me in Mind from whoml held | 
all the reſt ; would you think I had f: 


much reaſon to complain of hard: uſage, 


and never to remember. any more what F 
was left me, never to forget what was k 


taken away. 


'Tis true you have loſt a Child, and | 
therein all that could be loſt ina Child | 
of that age; but ' you have kept one || 
Child, and are likely to do fo long; | 
you have the aſſurance of another, © 
and the hopes of many more. You | 


have kept a Husband great in imploy- 
ment, and in fortune, and (which is 
more)1n theeſteem of good Men. You 
have kept your Beauty and your 
Health, ' unleſs .you | have deſtroyed 
them your ſelf, -or difcouraged them to 
ſtay with you by uſing them ill. ' You 
have Friends that areas kind to you as 
you 
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: But you have. Honour and Eſteem from 


all thatknow you; or if ever it fails in 
any degree, 'tis only upon thar point of 
your ſeeming to be fallen out with God 
and the whole World, and neither to 
cars for your ſelf, or any thing elſe, after 
what you have loſt. 

You will fay perhaps zbat one thing 
was all to you, and your fondneſs of 
it made you indifferent to every thing 
elle, But rhis, I doubt, will be fo far 
from juſtifying you, that it will prove 
to be your fault as well as: your miſ- 
fortune. God Almighty gave you all 
the Bleſſings of Life, and you ſet your 
Heart wholly upon one, and deſpiſe or 
undervalue all the reſt : Is this His 
fault or yours? Nay, is it not to be 
very unthankful to Heaven, as well as 
yery:ſcornful to the reſt of the World ; 
Is it not to fay, Becauſe you have loft 
one thing God hath given you, you 
thank him for nothing he has left, and 
care not what he takesaway ? Is it not 
toſay, Since that one thing is gone _ 

0 
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of the World, there-is nothing left ; 


it which you: think; can deſerve your 
kindneſs 'or- efteem > A:Friend 'makg 


me a Feaſt, and ſets: all before me-that | 
his care. or kindneſs: could'' provide; | 
but I ſet my heart uponone Diſh alone; | 
and if that happen tobe thrown down; # 
I ſcornall thereſt ; and though he ſend; © 
for another of the ſame, yer I riſe from | 
the 'Table in a rage, and fay my Friend '* 
is my Enemy, and has. done me the !: 
greateſt, wrong in the world; Have 1 | 
reaſon, Madam, or good grace in-what |” 
Ido? Or would it become mebetter to }- 


eat of the reſt that is before me, and 


think no more of what had happened, Þ 


and could not be remedied ? 


All the preceprsof Chriſtianity agree q 
to teach and command us to moderate 
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our paſſions, to temper our Aﬀections | 


towards all things below ; to be thank- 
ful for the poſſeſſion, and patient under 
the loſs when ever He that gave it ſhall 
.ſee fit to take away. Your - extream 
fondneſs was perhaps as diſpleaſing to 
God before, as now your extream af- 
fliction; and your loſs may have been 
2 puniſhment for your faults in the 
manixr - of enjoying - what you _ 

is 
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Tis at leaftpioas/to aſcribe all the ill 
that befalls ns 'to-our  ownidemerits ra- 
ther.than to injuſtice in God ; 'and'be- 
comes us better/to adore all'the- Iſſues 
of His Providence in the-effets, than 
caquire  into'* the' Cauſes''t'/ For ſub- 
miſſion 1s the only way of *reafoni 
between a'Creatute and its Maker; anc 
contentment in'His' will is the'greateſt 
duty we can pretend to, and the beſt 
remedy we-can-apply to all ' our Mis- 
fortunes. Dori 29-03 

'But, Madam, though Religion were 
___ in yourCaſe, and that for fo 
vidtent and ' injurious a Grief 'you had 
— anſwer - to God, but only 
tothe World and your felf;' yet I very 
much doubt. how you' would: be ac- 
quitted. We- bring into” the World 
with us a poor needy uncertain Life, 
ſhort at the longeſt , and unquiet at 
the beſt; all-the imaginations of the 
witty and the-'wiſe have been perpe- 
tually buſted to find out the ways how 
to revive it : with Pleaſures, - or relieve 
it with Diverſions; how to compoſe it 
with eaſe, and ſettle it with fafety. 
To fome'of theſe ' ends: have been im- 
ployed the Inſtitutions of A 
tne 
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the reaſonings of Philoſophers,” the-in- | 
ring; and the extravagances of volup. | 
tually ar work about nothing elſe, : bug |; 
only that our-poor mottal Lives ſhould | 
> the eafier and happier for that lic | 
tle time! we poſſes -them;” or elfe end | 


the better -wheti we loſe- thern. Upon 


this occaſion: Riches:.came (to be. cove. || 


ted Honours to be eſteemed, Friendfhip 


and Love to be purſued, and. Vertu j 
themſelves tobe adniired irt the Wotld. |7 
Now, Madam, is if not-to bid defiance | 


_ toall Mankind, to condemn their wni- 
verſal Opinions and:deſigns, if -mffead 
of paſſing your Life asrwell and cafily; 
you reſolve to paſsit: as ul and as mis 
ferably as'you can? You grow inſer- 
ſible to the: conveniences: of Riches, 
the delights of Honour and Praiſe; the 
charms of Kindneſs or Friend{hip; nay 
to the obſervance or applauſe of Ver- 
tues themfelves; For who can you et 
ped, in theſe exceſſes. of Paſſion, will 
allow you to ſhew either Temperance 
* age to be either Prudent of 

uſt? A your Friends, 'F fuppole, 
you reckon upon lofng their kindnels, 


when 
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| when:you have ſafficiently convinced 
| rham;'they carl never hope for” any 
' of yours, fince:you have none keft' for 
yourſelf or any thing elfe. - Yow'de- 
| chre” 


re upon all occaſions, you are ir 
capable: of receiving any cotrifort 'or 
pkaſure in any thing'that is1eft iti this 
World; and Taffitte you, Madain,'Hoas 
can ever love/you ,"that can hais'ns 


hopes ever to:pleaſe-you, - viel; ©. 


"Among the feveraFinquiries (nd 6&4 


deavours: _ the kappineſs-!of Toſs 
che fenfinl Mer agrees in piffvir'e 
every Pleaſure they: can fart; vith- 
out regarding the pains of 'the"clizfe, 
the wearinels when” it ends, 'or how 
injerte quarry is' worth. The Bufie 
and ambitious fall inrothe more aft 
purfuits''0f Poweriand Riches: ':/Fhe 
ive Men preferr Tranquility &f 
Mind; i before the different Motions bf 
Paſſion 'and Appetite, or the eonithon 
facceſſions of Delits and Satiety';'of 
Pleaſare and Paiit': but this'trify'ſeert} 
too dult a Principle for the happitiels 
of Life, which-is ever im motior ; 
and Paſſions ate perhaps the Stings, 
without which 'they fay no Honey is 
made; - yet I think all- ſorts —"—_— 
ve 
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have eyer agreed, they ys tobcour || | 

crsSz togive 
us ſofne agitation for entertainment or | 
exerciſe;but.never-to throw our Reaſon | 
out of its: Seat. -. Perhaps I would not | 
always:ſit ſtill, or- would be ſometimes | 


Seryants, and not. our Ma 


on Horſe-back-; '\þut Ilwould never ride 
2 Horſe that galls my Fleſþ,or ſhakes my 
Bones, -or that-runs away with meas 
he pleaſes, ſo-as I.can neither ſtop at a 
Raver.or Precipice,; Better 'no-;Paſlions 
at:al, than have them too violent ;/ of 
fuch alone, as inflead of hightning our 
Pleaſures, afford-us- nothing but vexa- 
tioniand pain. | OY 
..In all ſuch, loſſes as;your Ladiſhip's 
has heen, ' there-is ſomething that -com- 
man :pature cannot; be denied;;:;there 
i5 a great deal 'that-; good nature: may 
be allowed ; but all-exceſſive and: out- 
ragequs- Grief or I;amentation ifor the 
Dead,. was accounted among, the an- 
cient Chriſtians, ta have ſomething of 
heatheniſh; and among the Ciyil'Na- 
tions of old, ta haveſomething of, bar- 
barous; and therefore-it has been ithe 
care of the firſt.to moderate it by their 
Precepts, and the latter to reſtrain it 
by their Laws. The longeſt time ht 
as 
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| has: been allowed to the Forms of 
* F Mourning by the.Cuſtom of any Coun- 
| try; and un any Relation, has been but 
C that of a Year, in which ſpace the Bo- 
* dy is commonly ſuppoſed to be moul- 
* deredaway to Earth, and to retain no 


more Figure of what it was ; but this 
has, been given only to the. loſs of Pa- 
rents, of Husband, or Wife. On the 
other ſide, to Children under Age, no- 
thing has been allowed ; and I ſup-- 
pole with particular reaſon (the com- 
mon Ground of all general Cuſtoms, ): 
perhaps becauſe they die in innocence, 
and without having taſted-the miſeries 
of Life, fo as weare ſure they are well 
when rhey leave us, and eſcape much 
il would in all appearance have be- 
fallen them it they had ſtaid longer 
with us. Beſides a Parent may have 
twenty Children, and ſo his mourning 
may run through all the beſt: of his 
Lite, if his Loſſes are frequent of that 
kind ; and our kindneſs to. Children fo 
young, 1s taken to proceed from com- 
mon Opinions, or fond Imaginations, 
not Friendſhip or Eſteem; and to be 
grounded upon :Entertainment, rather 
than Uſe in the-many Offices of Life : 
N nor 
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Nor would it paſs from'any Perſon be.. | 
ſides-your Ladifhip, tofay you loſt'a F 
Companior-and a Friend at Nine years | 
old, though you loft' one indeed, 'who | 
gave the faireſt- hopes tHat' could be of | 
being both '\in time, and every thing | 
clſe that was eſteemable and good: | 
But yet, that it felf God only knows, F 
conſidering the changes of Humour | 
and'Diſpoittion, which are as great as ® 
thoſe of Feature and Shape the! firſt 
ſixteen Years of our Lives; conſidering 
the Chances of Tune, the InfeAtion of | 
Company, the- Snares of the World, :: 
and the Paſſions of Youth ; ſo that the 
moſt excellent and agreeable Creature F 
of that tender 'Age, and that ſeemed 
born under the happieſt Stars, might by | 
the Courſe of' Years and Accidents, | 
come to be the moſt miſerable her ſelf, 
and more trouble to her Friends by 
living long, than ſhe could have been 
by dying young. 

Yet after all, Madam, I think your 
Loſs ſogreat, and ſome meaſure of your 
Grief ſo deſerved, that would alf your 
paſſionate Complaints, all the Anguiſh 
of your Heart do anything to retrieve 
it; could Teats water the lovely "_ 
it » 
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ſo as:to make it grow. again after.once 
*Fis cutdown : would Sighs furniſh new 
Breath, : or could it draw Life and Spi- 
rits 'from-the waſting of - yours ;, I am 
ſure your Friends ,would be o far, from 
accuſing your Paſſion, that they. would 
encourage it as much, and ſhare it as 
deep asthey could, - But alas! the eter- 
nal Laws of the Creation extinguiſh all 
ſuch Hopes, forbid all ſuch Deſigns : 
Nature. gives us many Children. and 
Friends to take them away, but takes 
none away to give them us again. And 
this makes the exceſles of Grief to have 
been ſo univerſally condemned as a 
thing unnatural, becauſe ſo much in 
vain ; whereas Nature they fay. does 
nothing in vain : As a thing ſo unrea- 
ſonable , becauſe ſo contrary to . our 
own Deſigns; for we all deſign to. be 
well, and at eaſe, and by Grief we make 
our {elves ill of imaginary Wounds, and 
raiſe our ſelves Troubles moſt properly 
out of the Duſt, whilſt our Ravingsand 
Complaints, are but like Arrows ſhot up 
into the Air, at no Mark, and ſo tono 
purpoſe, but only to tall back upon our 
Heads, and deſtroy our ſelves, in ſtead 
of recovering or revenging our Friends. 

N 2 Per- 
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Pethaps, Madam, you will fay; this 
is your Deſign, or if not, your Deſire; 
but I hope you are not yet ſo far'gone, 
-or ſo deſperately bent : Your Ladj. 
ſhip knows very well, your Life is not 
your own, but His that lent it. you to 
manage, and preſerve the beſt you 


could, and not to throw 1t away, as if | 
it came from ſome cemmon Hand. It * 


belongs in a great meaſure to your | 


Country, and your Family ; and there- 
foreby all Human Laws, as well as Dt 


vine, Self-murder has ever been agreed | 


on as the greateſt Crime,and is puniſhd 
here with the utmoſt Shame, whichss 
all that can be inflited upon the Dead. 
But is the Crime much leſs to kill our 
ſelves by aſfow Poiſon, than by a ſud- 
den Wound? Now if we do it, and 
know we do it by a long and a con- 
tinual Grief, can' we think our ſelves 
innocent 2 What great difference is 
there if we break our Hearts or con- 
ſume them; 1f we pierce them,or bruiſe 
them; ſince all determines in the ſame 
Death, as all ariſes from the ſame De- 
{pair > But what if it goes not ſo zar ? 
Tis not indeedſo bad as might be, but 
that does not excuſe it from being ve- 

ry 
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ry ill : Though Ido not kill my Neigh- 
bour, 15'4t.no hurt, to. wound him, or 
to. ſpoil him of. the Conyeniences of 
Life? 'The greateſt Crime is for a Man 
to kill himſelf ;_ is _it a ſmall one to 
wound himſelf. by, anguiſh of ;Heart, 
by grief, - or deſpair; -to ruin his Health, 
to ſhorten. his Age, .to deprive himſelf 
of all the'Pleafures, .or Eaſes, or Enjoy- 
ments of Life 2 .  » 

Next .to the Miſchiefs we do our 
ſelves, are thoſe we- do our Children, 
and our-Friends, as thoſe who. deſerve 
beſt of us, or at leaſt; deſerve; no ill. 
The Child you carfy about you what 
has that done, that you ſhould endca- 
vour to deprive;it of Life, almoſt as 
ſoonas you beſtaw. it? Or if at the beſt 

ou ſuffer it to live to be born, yer 
y your ill uſage of your ſelf, ſhould 
ſo much jmpair the-ſtrength of its Bo- 
dy and Health, and perhaps the very 
Temper of its Mind, by giving it ſuch 
an infuſion of Melancholy, as may 
ſerve to diſcolour the Objects, and dit- 
reliſh the Accidents it may meet with 
in the common train of Life 2 But this 
is one you are not yet acquainted 
with ; what will you fay to another 
N 3 you 
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you-are? Were it a ſmall Injury tory 
Lord Capel, to deprive him of 

ther,” Fom whoſe Prudence and Kind: 
neſs he may juſtly expect the Capes of 
his Health and Education, the forming 


of his Body, and theculrivating of his | 


Mind; the Seeds of Honour and Vertue, 
and thereby the 'true Principles of a 


happy Life ; How has my Lord of Efſey | 


deſerved that you ſhould go*about to : 


loſe Hima Wife he loves with'ſo*rtfuch 
pafſion, arid which is thore,with fo much 


reaton;'ſo-great'an Honour and'Support | 


co His Farmly, ſo Frear a Hope to'his 
Fortune, and Comfort.to His T-ife? Arc 
there fo. many' left of your own Great 
Family, that you'ſhould defirein a man- 
ner wholly to reduce'it by ſuffering the 
greateſt and almoſt laſt Branch of*it tg 


OT We: 


wither away before itstime? 'or is'your | 


Country in this Age ſo ſtored' with 
great Perſons, that you ſhould envy it 
thoſe we may juſtly expect trom ſo No- 
ble a Race ? - 8 mo 
Whilſt I had any hopes your Tears 
would eafe you, or that your Grict 
would conſume 1t ſelf by Liberry and 
Time, your Lidiſhip knows very well 
I never once accuſed it, nor ever en- 
| __ creaſed 
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creaſed it, like nany. others bythe com- 
mon formal ways of aſlwaging. it; and 
this-I am ſure iH the fart Office. of this 
kind I; ever: went about. to. perform 
otherwiſe than, in the moſt ordinary 
Forms. 1,was 10 -hope -what--was 1o 
violent , could, not be - fo. long ::, but 
when I obſerved it to grow ſtronger 
with Age, and encreaſe like a: Stream 
the further it run; when 1 faw it draw 
out-to ſo muchunhappy Conſequences, 
and threaten no-lefs. than your Child, 
your Health, and--your Life-; I could 
20 longer forbear this endeavour, nor 
end it without begging of 'your Ladi- 
ſhip for God's fake, and for your own, 
for your Childrens. and your Friends, 
for your Countries and your Families, 
that you would no longer abandon 
your ſelf to ſo diſconſolate a Paſlion, 
but that you would at length awaken 
your Piety, give way to your Pru- 
dence, or at leaſt rowſe up the in- 
vincible Spirit of the Pzerczes, that ne- 
ver yet ſhrunk at any Diſaſter; that 


.you would ſometimes remember the 


great Honours and Fortunes of your 
Family, not always the Loſſes ; cheriſh 
thoſe Veins of good Humour that are 

N 4 ſome- 
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ſometimes ſo- natural 'to you, and ſear | 
up thoſe of ill that would*-make you / 
ſo unnatural-to your Children, and ts | 
your ſelf :©'But aboveall;that you would | 
enter -upon the Cares of your Health, 
and your Life, for your Friends ſake at | 
leaſt,if not for your own.' For my part, | 
I know nothing could beto me ſo' great | 
an Honour and SatisfaQtion, as 1f your | 


Ladiſhip would own'me to have con- ' 
tributed towards this' Cure; but how- : 


ever,/none can perhaps'more juſtly pre- 
tend to-your pardon for the Attempt, | 


ſince there is none, IT am ſure that has 
always'had at heart a greater Honour 
for your Ladiſhip's Family , nor can 


have for your Perſon more devotionand | 


eſteem than, 
Madan, 


Taur Ladifhips moſt Obedient, 


and moſt Humble $ ervant, 
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[ESSAY 


way ; | Upon the CURE of the 


GOUT 
MOXA. 


Written to Monſieur de Zulichem. 


ty Ka 
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Never thought it weld hitve 
| befaln me to be the firſt ' that 
- ſhould try' a new Experiment, 

> 'any more than to" be. Au- 
thor: of any new Invention; be- 
ing little inclined to pratiſe' upon 
others, 
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others, and as little that others ſhould 
"The farfie warmth | 


Riſe upori me. 
Br Head Spokes Men to both, though 


ane be.commonly:eſteemed an Honour, | 


and the other a Reproach. Iam forr 
the firſt, and th&wwhrſe of the two, 


Zalleg « to my ſhare, b 
_ nſurg} and its 
is Duc hard to gan Apph 


For this may = tows | by one great or | 
wiſe AfQion-1rniad Age ;7 but t& avoid 


Cenſure a man muſt paſs his Lite : with 


Et 
ſerve 


nothin will, and that *tis the idleſt | 
Pretenl E teny I” to Fein | 
out 1 Et e mgfineſt Subjects ring | 
the _ EP { P 4- N 
_ Se vangs, of the wiſeſt Maſter; 
TLASY \bf 'the' oldeſt Pa- 
m Therefore I have not troubled 


my7 ſelf; to. give any-account of an Ex- 
paimeat 1, made by your perfjvaſgon, 
te, fatisfie thoſe who, imputed: it}. to 
Folly, Raſhneſs, or Impatience; brit to 
latisfie. you who propoſed the thing in 
Hgdags to me,; and: defixed the Relz- 


tion 


which all a Mar ; 


— ——_— " 
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Men were mip but as they are, J ha | 
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| tiog of it, in kindneſs to other men: 


| confeſs your engaging'me firſt” in 


ws Adventure bf* the Mox#,” and deſi 


the Story of it: from me? is like 


LG fi ivi0g one the Torture,and dichasking 
bis 


Confeſſion; Which is hard ufage*to 
arinnocent Man and a Friend. | Belts 
having ſuffered-the firſt, T took my {ef 
to'fiave a Tight! of refuſing Ye other. 
But't' find your Authority 5 me i a} 
too great to'be Hiſputed in" either 
the ptetence of publick Tr 
that will ever Mr in the = 
ſ often abuſed by ill Men; 4H Wort 
der" the 'good do” not grow alhamed 
t6-uſe it any longer, - Let It be as jt 
will, you have what you , #$ked} 'and 
cymot but fy that Thave dons!'4s well 
35 Juffered, 'what you had 9 mind 'to 
engage me in, ' have told'you Hh 
Story with the more Circurtiſtance, be- 
cake many queltioned "the *Dileaſe, 
that they mi xe htnot allow of the Cure; 
thouph the Certaihty of one, and Force 
of the other, has been LP en- 
ced.by two Returns ſince vÞ van 
atthe Hague, which paſt with ns 
Succefs, the Reaſonings upon this Me- 


thod, which ſeem to confirm the Expe- 
riment, 
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' riment,. and other Remedies for the 


Gout here..refle&ted on, are aimed. at | 


the fame. end for which you ſeemed 6 


much: to . deſire. this Relation, - The | 


Digreſſions. I cannot excuſe otherwiſe, 


than by the confidence that no Man | 
will read them, who. has-not at leaſt | 
25 much leifure as I had when I. writ | 
them ; and whoſoever diſlikes, or grows | 


For thoſg-about Temperance, Age, ,or | 
their, Efteds and:Periods. in referenceto 
Public 


ving run,, through {o much great, and 
Publick Baſineſs, have found out the 
Secret. ſo little known, that there..is 
time to..g1ve.it oyer, ,. - 

I will pretend. but. , to one piere of 
Merit..in this. Relation, which is to 
have writ it for you: in Fng/iſh, being 
the - Language 1. always obſerved. to 
have molt It 
many, others -.of your . Acquaintance. 
If your Partiality to that, and to._ me, 
and to, your own Requeſt, will not il 

cuſe 


ick: Buſineſs, they, could be better | 


x your kindneſs among ſo 
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coſe! all the- Faults of this 'Paper, I 
have nothing more to fay for it, and 
ſo will leave' you to judge of it 'as 
you pleaſe. | 


Mong all the Diſeaſes to which 

J the Intemperance of this Age 
diſpoſes it (at kaſt in'theſe Northern 
Climates), I have obſerved none to 
encreaſe ſo much” within the compaſs 
of my Memory and Converſation, as 
the Gout, nor any I think of worſe 
conſequence' to Mankind; becauſe it 
falls generally upon Perſons engaged in 
publick Aﬀairs and great Imployments, 
upon whoſe -thoughts and- Cares ( if 
not their Motions and their Pains) the 
Common Good and Service of their 
Country ſo much depends. The Ge- 
neral Officers of Armies, the Gover- 
nours of Provinces, the publick Mint- 
ſters in Counſels at home, and Embal- 
ſies abroad (that have fallen in my 
way) being generally ſubject to it in 
one degree or other. I ſuppoſe the 
Reaſon of this may be, that Men fel. 
dom come into thoſe Poſts till after 
Forty Years old, about which time the 


natural Heat beginning to decay,makes 
way 
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way furithoſe diſtempers they are moſt 
inclined;to by their Native Conſtity 
tions, - or by: their Cuſtoms. and Habits 
of Life. Beſides, Perſons in thoſe. Poſts 
are uſually born of Families Noble and 
Rich, and iſo derive; a' Weakneſs * of 
Conſtitution from the Eaſe and L 


of their, Anceſtors, and the Delicacy. of | 


their: own Fducation:: Or if not, yet 
the Plenty; of their Fafttunes from thoſ 


very imployments, and the general Cy | 
ſtom of .living in them at much e&: | 
pence, erigages Men in; the conſtant | 
uſe of great, Tables, and | in frequent | 
Exceſles of ſeveral kinds, which muſt F 
end in Diſeaſes when the vigour | 
Youth is paſt, and the force of Exer- | 
ciſe (that ſerved: before to ſpend the } 
Humour) 1s given over for.a ſedentary | 


and unadtive Life. 


Theſe I take to be the reaſons of ſuch | 


Perſons being 1ſo generally ſubject to 
ſuch Accidents more than other Men; 
and they are fo plain, that they muſt 
needs occurr to any one that thinks. 
But the ul conſequence of it is not. fo 
obvious, though perhaps as evident to 
Men that obſerve: and. may be equally 
confirmed by Reaſons and nt" 

t 


e has ane; 
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| Ir is thatthe vigourofthe Mind decays = 


tity | with that 'of the Body,: and not only 


' Humour and Invention, buteven Judg- 


oft | ment:and Refolution,. change and lan- 


wih; with ll Conſtitution of Body,and 


2 Health; and by this theans Publick 


Buſineſs comes to ſuffer by Private In- 
firmities, and Kingdoms' or States fall 
into Weakneſſes and Diſtempers, by the 
Diſeaſes or Decays of thofe Perſons that 
manage-them. 290 

Within theſe Fifteen Years paſt, 1 
have known a great Fleet difabled for 
two Months, and thereby loſe great 
Occafions, by an' Indifpoſition of the 
Admiral, while he was neither well 
enough to exerciſe, nor ill enough to 
fave the Command. . I have known 
two Towns of the greateſt conſequence 
loſt contrary to all Forms, by the Go- 
vernour's falling ill in the time of the 
SICges. 

I have obſerved the Fate of Campa- 
21a determine contrary to all appearan- 
ces, by the Caution and Conduct of a 
General, which were attributed by 
thoſe that knew him,to his Age and In- 
firmities, rather than his own true Qua- 
lities, acknowledged otherwiſe to _ 

nN 
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been-as great as moſt Men of the Ape. | 
Fhave' ſeen the; Counſels of a Noble F 
Country grow bold; or timorous, ac. | 
cording to the. Fits of his -good-or ill F 
Health that managed them,'-and: the Þ 
Pulſe of the Government beat high or | 
law. with that of the Governour;- and | 
this unequal | Conduct makes way for | 
great Accidents in the World : Nay, þ 
I have often reflefted upon the Coun- F 
fels and Fortunes of the greateſt Mo- | 
narchies riſing; and decaying ſenſibly | 
with the Agesand Healths of the Prin- F 
ces'and chief Officers that governed | 
them. And I remember one great Mi- | 
niſter that confeſt to me, when he fell | 
into one of his-uſual Fits of the Gout, | 
He was nolonger able to bend his mind | 
or thoughts to. any Publick Buſine, F 
nor give Audiehaces beyond two or | 


three of his own Domeſticks, though 
it were to fave a Kingdom ; and that 
this proceeded not from any violence 
of Pain, but froma general languiſhing 
and faintneſs of Spirits, which made 
him in thoſe Fits think nothing worth 
the trouble of one careful or follicitous 
Thought. For the approaches or lurk- 
ings of the Gout, the Spleen, or the 
Scurvy, 
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Scurvy, nay the very fumes of indi- . 
| geſtion, may indiſpoſe Men to thought 


| and to care, as well as Diſeaſes of dan. 


pF $i 
$5 


 gerand paln.. | 


Thus accidents of Health grow to be 


accidents of State,and the publick Con- 


ſtirutions come to. depend in a great 
micaſure upon thoſe of particular Men; 
which makes it perhaps ſeem neceſſary 
in the choice of Perſons for great im- 
ployments (at leaſt ſuch as require con- 
{tant application and pains) to confi- 
der their Bodies as well as their Minds, 
and Ages and Health as well as their 

Abilities. | | 
When I was younger than Tam, and 
thereby a worſe judge of Age, I have 
often ſaid ; that what great thing ſoe- 
ver Man propoſed to do in his Life, 
He ſhould think of atchieving it by 
Fifty years old. Now I am approach- 
ing that age, I think it much more 
than I did before ;. and that no Man 
rides to an end of that Stage without 
teeling his Journey in all Parts, what- 
ever diſtinctions are made between the 
Mind and the Body, or between Judg- 
ment and 'Memory. And though I 
have known ſome few, who might per- 
Q haps 
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haps be of uſe in -Counſel upon preat 


Occafions,till after Threeſcore and ten; | 
and have heard that the two late Mini. | 


ſters in Spain, Counts of Caſtriglio and 


Pignoranda, were ſo till fourſcore; Yet | 
I will not anſwer, that the very condu& | 


of publick Afﬀairs, under their Miniſtry 


has not always taſted of the Lees of 


their Age. 


I obſervein this Aſſembly at Nimme. | 


guen, from ſo many ſeveral Parts of 
Chriſtendom, that of One and twenty 


Ambaſladours,there are but three above | 


Fifty years old ; which ſeems an Argy- 
ment, of my Opinion being in a man- 
-ner general; Nor can I think the Pe 
riod 11] calculated, at leaſt for a great 
General of Armies, or Miniſter of 


State,in times or ſcenes of great Action, | 


when the care of a State or an Arm 
ought to be as conſtant as the Chymicts 
Fire, to make any great Production; 
and if it goes out- tor an hour, per- 
haps the whole operation fails. Now 
I doubt whether any Man after Fifty 
be capable of fuch conſtant applica- 
tion of thought, any more than of long 
and violent labour or exerciſe, which 
that certainly 15, and of the fineſt Parts. 
Beſides, 
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Beſides , none that- feel ſenſibly the 
decays of Age, and his Life wearing off, 
can Figure to himfelf. thoſe Imaginary 
Charms in Riches and Praiſe, 'that Men: 
are apt to do in'the warinth of their 
Blood ;;'and' thoſe are the uſual Incen- 
tives towards the attempt of ' great 
dangers, ' and ſupport of great trouble 

and-pains. NY 
To confirm this' by Examples, I 
have heard that Cardinal Mazarine, a- 
bout Fiveand fifty, 'found iti was time 
to give over : That the preſent Grand 
Vizer, who palſles for one of the great- 
eſt Men of that Empire, or this Age, 
began his Miniſtry about Twenty eight, 
and the greateſt I have oblerved,which 
was that of Monſteur de Witt, began at 
Three and thirty, and laſted to Forty 
eight, and could nor, I believe, have 
gone on many years longer at that 
heighth, even without thar tatal end. 
Among other qualities which enterd 
into the compoſition of this Miniſter, 
the great care he had of his Health, and 
thelittle of his Life, were not, I think, 
the leaſt conſiderable; ſince from the 
firſt he derived his great Temperance, 
as well as his great Boldneſs and Con- 
Oz ſtancy 
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ſtancy from the other. And If intem- 
perance be:allowed.to be the common 
Mother of Gowt-, 'or Dropfie , and : of 


Scurvy, and moſt other lingring Diſea. | 


ſes, which are thoſe that infelſt the State; 


I think Temperance deſerves: the firſt | 
Rank among publick Vertues, as well as | 


thoſe of private Men ; and doubt whe- 
ther any can pretend to the conſtant 
ſteddy exerciſe of Prudence; Juſtice, or 
Fortitude, without it. 


Upon theſe Grounds whoever .can 
propoſe a way of Curing, or Preyent- | 
ing the Gout ( which enterd chiefly | 
into thoſe Examples I have mentioned | 


of publick affairs ſuffering by private 
Indiſpoſitions) would perhaps do a 
ſervice to Princesand States, as well as 
to particular Men ; which makes me 
the more willing to tell my Story, and 
talk our of my Trade, being ſtrongly 
poſleſt with a belief, that what TI have 
tried, or thought, -or heard upon this 
ſubject, may goa great way in prevent- 
ing the growth ot this Diſeaſe where 
It 1s but new, though perhaps longer 
Methods are. neceſſary to dcal with it 
when 'tis old. 

From my Grandfather'sdeath I had 
reaſon 
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reaſon to apprehend the Sroxe, and 
from my Father's life the Gowr, who 
has been' for this many years, and ſtill 
continues much'afflicted with it. The 
firſt apprehenſion has been, I confeſs, 
with me ever the ſtrongeſt, and the - 
other hardly in my thoughts, having 
never deſerved it by the uſual: Forms ; 
Nor had I ever, F thank God, the leaſt 
threat from eitherof them, till the laſt 
year at the Zague, being then in the 
Seven and fortieth of my Age; when 
about the end of February, one night 
at Supper, - I felt a fudden pain in my 
right Foot, which from the firſt mo- 
ment 1t began, encreaſed ſenſibly, and 
inan hours time to that degree, that 
though I faid nothing, yet others took 
notice of it in my Face, and faid, They 
were fure I was not well, and would 
have had me go to Bed. I confeſt 1 
wasin pain, and thought it was with 
ſome ſprain at Tennis : I pulled off 
my Shooe, and with ſome eaſe that 
gave me, ſtir'd not till the Company 
broke up, which was about three hours 
after my pain began. I went away to 
Bed, but it raged ſo much all Night, 


that I could not ſleep a wink. I en- 
O 3 dured 
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dured it. till about Eight next Morning 
in hopes ſtill of ſtealing ſome reſt ; but 
then making my camplaints, and ſhew- 
ing my; Foot, |they';tound it very red 
and angry ; and-:to relieve my extre- 
mity of pain, began-to apply common 
Poltices to it; 'and. by, the frequent 
change of them I found ſome eaſe, and 
continued this. exerciſe all that day, 
and agreat part of the following might, 
which I paſt with very little reſt. -The 
morning after; my,Foot began to: ſwell, 
and the. violence of my Pain to aſlwage, 
though . it left 'ſfuch. a ſoreneſs, that ] 
could hardly fufter the Clothes i of my 
Bed, -nor ſtir my Foot but as: it was 
litted. 

By this time my illneſs being enqui- 
red after about the Town, was con- 
cluded to be the: Gout ; and being no 
longer feveriſh, or in any extremity 
of Pain, I was content to ſce company. 
Every Body that came to. viſit me, 
found ſomething to fay upon the oc- 
caſion ; ſome made a Jeſt of it, or a 
little reproach ; others were ſerious in 
their Mirth, and. made me Compli- 
ments as upon- a happy accident and 
ſignot long Life. The Spaniards askt 
me 


ut 
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me. Albricias tor telling me the news, 
that I might be fure 'twas the Gout ; 
and in ſhort, none of the Company was 
in ill humour but I, who had-rather by 
half have had a Fever, or a worſe Diſ- 
eaſe at that time, where the danger 
might have beentgreater, but the-trou- 
ble and. the melancholy would, I am 
ſure, have been les. 

Though 1 | had ; never feared the 
Gout, yet Ihad always ſcorned' it asan 
effet commonly of intemperance; and 
hated it, as that I thought made Men 
unfit for any thing after they were 
once deep ingaged in it : Beſides, 1 
was preſt in my Journey at that time 
to Nimeguen by His Majelty's Com- 
mands, to aſlift at the Treaty there. 
Moſt-of the Ambaſladors from the ſe- 
veral. parts of Chriſtendom were upon 
their way ; One of my Colleagues was 
already upon the Place, and I had pro- 
miſed immediately to follow; for by 
our Commiſſion we were to be two to 
at in that Mediation ; and to help at 
this pinch, I had always heard that a Fit 
of the Gout uſed to have fix Weeks at 
theleaſt for its ordinary Period. With 
theſe comforts about me, and ſullen- 
O 4 nels 
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neſs enough to uſe no Remedy of g 
hundred that were told me, Monſieur 
Zulichem came to ſee me (among the 
reſt of my Friends) wholT think never 
came into- company without ' ſaying 
ſomething that was new, and ſo he did 
upon my occaſion. For talking of my 
illneſs, and approving of my obſtinacy 
againſt all the common Preſcriptions; 
he asked me whether I had never heard 
the Tudiax way 'of Curing the Gout by 
Mexa 2 Itold him no, and asked him 
what it was ? He faid it was: a certain 
kind of Moſs that grew in the Ea 
Taudies ; that their way, was when ever 
any Body fell into a Fit of the Gow, 
to take .. ſmall quantity of it, and 
form it into a Figure broad at bottom 
as a T'wo-pence, and pointed at top; 


To ſet the bottom exactly upon the . | 


Place where the violence of the Pain 
was fixed ; then with a. ſmall round 
perfumed Match {( made likewiſe in 
the Indies) to give Fire to the top of 
the Moſs; which burning down by 
degrees, came at lengthto the Skin, and 


burnt till ' the Moſs was conſumed to - 


Athes: That many times the firſt burn- 
13T would remove the Pain ; if nor, 
bh, 4 7 
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it was to be renewed a ſecond, third 
and fourth time, till it went away, and 
till the Perſon found he could ſet his 
Foot boldly to the Ground and walk. 

I defired him to tell me how he had 
come acquainted with this new Ope- 
ration. He faid by the Relation. of 
ſeveral who had' feen and 'tried* it in 
the Indies, but particularly by an in- 
genious little Book, written' of it' by a 
Dutch Miniſter at Batavia, -Who being 
extreamly tormented with a Fit of the 
Gout, an old Indian Woman coming to 
{xe him undertook to Cure him, and 
did it immediately by this Moxa; and 
after many Experiments of” it' there, 
had written this Treatiſe of it in Dutch 


for the uſe of his Country-men, and 
' {entover a quantity of the Moſs and 


Matches to his Son at Utrecht, to be 
ſold, if any would be perſwaded to uſe 
them. That though he could'not fay 
whether experiment had been made of 
it here, yet the Book was worth read- 
ing; and for his part, He thought He 
thould try it if ever He ſhould fall into 

that Diſeaſe. £ 
| deſired the Book, which He pro- 
miſed to ſend -me next Morning ; rs 
| this 
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and.confinement to my Chamber at an 
Age tha left me little pleaſure, but of 


in painoj deplored the loſs of my Legs, 


walkingand of Air; but the worſt Cir | 


cumſltance of all, was the ſentence paſt 
upon it of being without Cure. 


F had, paſt Twenty years of my Lif, | 


and ſeveral Accidents of danger in my 


Health, . without any uſe of Phyſiciass; | 


and ifrorm ſome -Experiments of \mp 
own ,-..as: well as; much reading; and 
thought upon that ſuhjeR, had reaſoge! 
my {elf into an opinion, that the-ak 


of, them. and their Methods (unleſfs'n | 


ſome ſudden and acute Diſeaſe) was it 
ſelf a very great venture; and that their 
greatelt. Practiſers. practiſed leaſt upon 
themlelyes, or their Friends. I had 
ever quarrelled with . their ſtudying 
Art mare than Nature, and applying 
themſelves to Methods, rather than to 
Remedies;whereas the knowledge of ” 
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| Laſt isall that Nine Parts 1n/Ten of the 
' World have truſted to in all Ages; 

| : But for the commonRemediesof the 
* Gaul, | found: Exceptions ;tb- them all; 
* the tinieof purging was paſt with me, 


which. otherwite I ſhould-: certainly 
have tried upon the Authority of the 
great Hippocrates,who fays ttſhould be 
done-upon the firſt motion: of 'the Hu- 
mour : in the Gout. For :Poltices', 1 
knew: they allayed pain ; \but; withal, 
that they drew down the: Humours, 
and __ the Parts, thereby making 
the Paſſages wider, and apter-ro- receive 
them\in greater quantity ; and 1 had 
often heard it concluded, thar-the uſe 
of them ended in loſing that-of ones 
Limbs, by” weakening the Joynt upon 
every Fit; For Plaſters that had any 
effect, I thought it muſt be by diſper- 
ſing or repelling the Humours, which 
could not be done without. endanger- 
ing perhaps ſome other Diſeaſe of the 
Bowels, the Stomach,or the Head. Reſt 
and warmth either of Clothes: or Bath- 
ings, I doubted would in a degree have 
the: effects of Poltices ; | and Sweat- 
ing was proper. for prevention "rather 
than Remedy. So that all I could end 
in 
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in with any ſatisfaction, was patience 

and abſtinence ; and though I eaſily re | 
ſolved of the laſt, yet the firſt was hard | 
tobe found:in the circumſtances of my | 


Buſineſs, as well as: of my Health: 
All:this made me rave upon Moy: 

fieur Zalichem's new Operation ; and 

for the way of curing by Fire, I found 


Twenty 'things to give me an opinion |. 


of it. : Iremembred what 1 had readof 


the Egyptians of old,who uſed it in mol | 
Diſeaſes; and what I had often heard of 
that praftice ſtill continuing amon | 


the Moors of Africk.; ſo that a Shvei 
ſeldom taken ( as 'both Spaniards and 
Portugueſes affirm) who has not many 


Scars of the hot-iron upon his Body, | 


which they uſe upon moſt Diſtemper, 


but eſpecially thoſe of : the Head, and |} 


conſequently in Phyſick ' as well as'in 
Surgery....In the tume of the cas reign 
in Peru, (which 1 take to: have been one 
of the greateſt Conſtitutions of Abſo- 


Jute Monarchy that has - been. inthe | 


World) no compoſition. was allowed by 
the Laws to'be uſed in point of Medt- 
cine, but only Simples proper to cach 
Niſcaſe. Burning was: ' much in uſe 
cither by natural or artificial 'Fires; 
par ticu- 
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particularly for all illneſs of Teeth, and 


' ſoreneſs or ſwellingof the Gums(which 


they were 'ſubject-'to from their near- 
neſs tothe Sea) they had an Herb which 
never failed of curing it, and being laid 
tothe Gums, burnt away all the Fleſh 
that was ſwelled or corrupted, and 
made way for new that came again as 


found as that of a Child. 1 remembred 


to have had my ſelf in my youth, one 
cruel Wound cured by ſcalding Medi- 
cament, after it was grown fo putrefied 
as to have {in the- Surgeon's' opinion) 
endangered the Bone; and the violent 
ſwelling and bruiſe of another, taken 
away as ſoon as I received-it, by ſcal 
ding it with Milk. I remembred the 
cure of Chil-blanes when I was a Boy 
( which may be called the Childrens 
Gout) by burning at the Fire, or elſe by 
{calding Brine, that has (I ſuppoſe) the 
fame etfe&t. I had heard of curing the 
Stings of Adders, and Bites of Mad- 
Dogs, by immediately burning the Part 
with a hot-iron ; and of ſome ſtrange 
cures of Frenzies, by caſual applica- 
tions of Fire to the lower Parts; which 
ſeems reaſonable enough, by the violent 
revulſion it may make of humors _ 

the 
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the Head; and agrees with the opinions 
and pra&tice I mentioned | before; of F {ed 1 
Egypt and Africa. Pethaps bliſtering in 
the Neck and hot Pidgeons,. may be in 
uſe among'usupon the ſame Grounds; 
and in our ' Methods of Surgery , n6- 
thing is found of ſuch effect in the tafs | 
of old Ulcers as Fire, which is certainly 
the greateſt drawer and drier,and there. þ 
by the greateſt cleanſer' that can be Þ 
found. I knew very well, that inDif. | 
eaſes of Cattle, there is nothing more 
commonly 'uſed nor with greater fu | 
ceſs ; and concluded it was but a tender | 
neſs to Mankind that made ir leſs inuſe | 
amongſt us, and which had introduce 
Corroſives and Cauſticks to ſupply the 
place of it, which are indeed bur arti. 
ficial Fires. | 
I mention all theſe Reflections, to 
ſhew that the experiment I reſolved to the 
make, was upon thought, and not raſh- bu 
neſs or impatience (as thoſe called it ne! 
that would have diſſuaded me from it;) aff 
but the chief reaſon, was, that I liked 
no other, becauſe I knew they failed | by 
every day, and left men'in deſpair of | wt 
being ever well cured of the Gour. gre 
Next morning I lookt over the rv  teq 
whic 
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which Monſieur Zlichem had promi- 


' ſed me, written by the Miniſter at -Ba- 


tavia. 1 pretended not to Judge of the 
Hrdian Philoſophy, or reaſonings upon 
the cauſe of the Goxt'; but yet thought 
them as probable as' thoſe of Phyſici- 
ans here ; and liked them ſo much the 
better, becauſe it ſeems their opinion 
in the Point 1s general among them, as 
well as their method of curing; where- 
25 the differences, among ours are al- 
moſt as many 1n both as there are Phy- 
ſicians that reafon upon the Cauſes, or 
practiſe upon the cure of that Diſeaſe. 
They hold that-the cauſe of the Gout 
is2 malignant Vapour that falls upon 
the Joynt between the Bone and the 
Skin that covers it, which being the 
moſt ſenſible of all parts of the Body, 
cauſes the violence of rhe Pain. That 
the ſwelling is no part of the Diſeaſe, 
but only an Effect of it, and of a kind- 
neſs in Nature, that to relieve the part 
affected, calls down Humours to damp 
the malignity of the Vapour, and there- 
by aſlwage the ſharpneſs of the Pain ; 
which ſeldom fails whenever the Part 
grows very much ſwelled. That con- 
{equently the ſwellings and returns or 
the 
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the Gout; | are chiefly occaſioned by the 


ill Methods of curing it at firſt. That 
this Vapour falling upon Joynts which 
have, not motion, and thereby heat 


enough to diſpel it, cannot be cured | 


otherwiſe than by burning, by which it 
immediately evaporates; and that this 
is evident by the preſent ceafing of the 
pain upon the ſecond, third, or fourth 


application of the. Moxa, which arg 


performed ina few Minutes time. And 
the Author affirms. it happens often 
there, that upon the laſt burning, an 
extream ſtench comes out of the Skin 
where the Fire had opened it. 
Whatever the reaſonings were which 
yet ſeemed ingenious enough; the ex- 
periments alledged with ſu much con- 
fidence, and to be ſo general in thoſe 
Parts, and told by an Author that writ 
like a plain Man, and one whoſe Pro- 
feſſion was to tell truth, helped me to 
reſolve upon making the trial. I was 
confirmed in this reſolution by a Ger- 
man Phyſician, Doctor Theodore Coledy, 
who was then in my Family, a ſober 
and intelthgent Man, whom diſpatch 
ed immediately to Utrecht, to bring 
me ſome of the Moxa, and learn the 
exact 
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exact Method of uſing it, from - the 


' Man that fold it, who was Son to the 
* Miniſter of Batavia. - Hereturned with 


all that belonged to this Cure, having 
performed the whole Operation upon 


 hisHand by the Man's dire&tion. I im- 


mediately made the Experiment in the 
manner before related , ſetting. the 
Moxa juſt upon the place where the 
firſt, violence of my Pain began, which 
was the Joint of the great Toe, and 
whet@the greateſt Anger and Sorenels 


* ſtill: continued, notwithſtanding the 


{welling of my Foot, fo that I had ne- 
yer yer 1n five days been able to ſtir it, 
but as it was lifted. 

Upon the firſt Burning I found the 
Skin ſhrink all round the place; and 
whether the greater Pain of- the Fire 
had taken away the ſenſe of a ſmaller. 
or no, I could not tell; but 1 thought 
it leſs than it was: I burnt it the ſe- 
cond time, and” upon it obſerved the 
Skin about it to ſhrink, and the Swel- 
ling to flat yet more than at firſt. I be- 
gan tomove 'my Toe, which I had not 
done before; but I found ſome re- 
mainders of Pain: I burnt it the third 
time, and obſerved ſtill the fame Ef- 

P fects 
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fefts without , but a much greater 


within ; for I ſtirred the Joynt ' ſeve. | thy 


ral times at eaſe; and growing bolder, 
I ſet my Foot to the Ground without | 
any pain at all. After this I purſued | 
the Merhod preſcribed by the Book, Þ 
and the Author's Son at Utrecht, and | 
had a bruiſed Cloye of Garlick laid to þ 
the place that was burnt, and covered Þ 
with a large Plaiſter of Dzapalma, to Þ 
keep it fixed there; and when this was Þ 
done, feeling no more pain, and®tead. | 
ing ſtill bolder and firmer upon it, | F 
cut a Slipper to let in my Foot, we. | 
led as it was, and walkt half a dozen | 


Turns about the Room, without. any 
pain or trouble, and much to the fur- 


prize of thoſe that were about me, « | 
well as to my own. For though I had } 


reaſoned my felt before-hand into an 
opinion of the thing, yet I could not ex- 
pect ſuch an Effect as I found,which ſel 
dom reaches to the degree that 1s pro- 


miſed by the Preſcribers of any Reme- | 


dies, whereas this went beyond it, ha- 
ving been applied fo late, and the Pre- 
ſcription reaching only to the firſt at- 
taque of the Pain, -and before rhe Part 
begins to ſwell. 

For 


(227- }}; 
;For the; pain of, the! Rarning ati felk; 


ie ill huge is ſharp, fp thats Man- 


to. complain ::1;76- 
ra [. would not, but; that, I; would- 


- counttoa certain. Number, As! the beſt: 


meaſure how long it-laſted, I told. Six- 
ſcore and four, as faſt as:L could-z; and: 


when the: Fire of the Moxa: Was: outs 
” all, pain of Burning. ,was over: .'The 
* ſecond. time was not near ſo ſharp. as: 
” the-fixſk, and the third a great deal. leſs 
- F thanthe ſecond. | The Wound was tiot 


raw,.as 1: expected; but looked. only. 
ſcorched nd b black ; and I had rather 
endure the, whole trouble of ''the, Qpe- 
ration, than half quarter of an .hours 
Pain in. the degree ;] telt it the- firſt 
whole Night. 

After Four and rwenty Hours, ,I-had 
it opened, and found | a great Bliſter 
drawg by the Garlick, which I uſed no 
more, but had'the Bliſter cut, which 
run. a good deal of Water , but. filled 
again by next night ; and this Coriti- 
aued for three Days, with only a Plai- 
ſter of Diapalma upon it ; after which 
time the Bliſter dried upand lefta Sore 
about as big as a T'w 'o-pence, which 
healed and went aw ay in abouta Weeks 

FP .> tims 
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tiths longer; Hitteonimudd-to wk | 
evely day; and without theeaſt retury | 7 
of Pain; the'Svelling! ſtill growing 16, | 
thbiph it were dear ix Weeks betore'it | 
wasiwhdllygone/ Favoured it'll this | 


white note than iI'-rieeded; upon the 


cotton Opinion,” that - walking too | 
nit&hmight-Utaw [dowh the' Humour; | 


whith I have inice<had reaſon to con- 


clude '#'great thiſtake} and that if I'had | 
walked- as” mueh'"4s 1 could fromthe | 


firſt 'Diy the' Pain left -me;” the Sire 


lingmight have left tme'too ih a much | 


lſeSititne; * 205 525 
-- he talk of 'this' Cure run abontthe 
Fighe,"'and made'the Converfation in 
other*Places,/\as well as in the Viſits! 
received while I kept my Chamber, 
which -was abbut-a/Fortnight-after the 
Burning: Monſieur Zulichem came to 
me among the reſt'of the good Com- 
pany'of the Town, and much 'pleaſed 
with my- Succeſs, as well from his own 
greathumanity, and particular kindneſs 
r6me, as from the-part he had ir being 
the firſt Preſcriber of my Cure, and 
from the opinion it gave him'of a' com- 
mon good Fortune befallen all that felt, 
or were in danger of the Gon?. 
Among 


C gag 
: Among others. told: it tg, Mag- 


fexr Sr IKhane Ak. an Bayeyof 
| the Duke of Zorgary's then in; Townga 


Peron very. muchy ang very defervedly 
eſteemed among: all the, good -Com- 
any:1n, Lown,.and to whom eyery;be- 
ly. was Kind upan, the ſepre. of his. own 
gr Hemont, ox; his, Maſter's all For- 

: He had bean, ng:\ubject,to.the 


ys and, withcanſiant, returng pt long 


and violent Fits, two,or three times.jna 
year. He was a: Man frank and gene- 
rous, and loved to-enjpy-Health..whilſt 
he.had it, . without, making too. much 
reflection upon' what was, to. follow. ; 
and ſo. when he was well, denied him- 
elf nothing; of.what .he' had is. mind 
to.at,0r drink.; which gave hima,By- 
dy tullof Humpuss, .and made. his Fits 
of the Gout, as frequent and! violent 25 
mot .1; have known; When. they came, 


he bors them as ,he;couſd,, and forgor 


them,as, ſoon as; ghey: wer paſt, till 


2 new. xemembrance...', At. this: timehe 


hy ull of a cruel Fit, which was fallen 
upon his:knee, and with extream Pain : 

When he heard of my Cure, heſent.to 
me firſt for the Relation of it, and up- 
on.it, for my .Mox2,,and for'Coleby to 


F 3 apply 
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aphly it! "He!Giffered'it ; but after hi | 


plegfait way-roared' ont, and fivorty 


ras ache while Teas burning, ny | 
USR6d5PT took Hith for a. Sorecter;. that | 
FRnt t6 burry him! alive. Yet: Withal | 


this." "the Pain want? away upon it, and 
'rerarhe 6! tore 16 the farhe Place; 
bat he © was fomething diſcouraged h 
4 'r79 Phin falling ſome days after 
"68 this Elbow vithetother fide, "whi 


4 = mt ney og though gentler nd 


Toetes to be.- 


% 


14h pon vg > Hop time one” >of the | 


Malds@f my Houſe was grown alnioſt 


' defjbtate? with *the' Tooth-ach,” an | 


wanteffleepypon i; and was'withoir 
'Rethedly: | The Book® gives HE fate 
Curefor certhit'inthat ines by butn- 
ing Ypore* the great 'Vein under the 
Ear; \and-the' Mani who-+ſ01d-' it 'it 
Utrecht had' affured 'Coleby he had ſeen 


y Ciires/bFArfih "that kind. We |- 


reſolved tot ;3vhich was done; and 
the'Pain im taken away, and 
the! Wench 'perfett heh well; without 
hearing-of it any more, at leaſt Wil 
ſhe was in my-Hollſe' '--  - 
Thus 'paſſed' the-firſt Experliment 
f poi which On Zulichem giving 
an 


YE FEET E 
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an Account of it to ſome of his Friends 
at Greſham-Co/ege, came to me before 
| left the Hague, formally to deſire me 
from them, and' from himſelf, that I 
would give a Relation of it that might 
be made publick, as a thing which 
w_- provein appearance of common 
utility to ſo great numbers as were 
ſubject to that Diſeaſe; and told me, 
that fome of Greſham-Colege had al- 
ready given order for tranflating in- 
to Eng/ifh the little Batavian Treatiſe. 
commended the Care of publiſhing it 
among us, and thereby inviting others 
to an Experiment 1 had reaſon to ap- 
prove; but excuſed:my ſelf. from any 
Relation of my own, as having too 
much buſineſs at that time, and at all 
times caring little to appear in publick. 
I had another reafon to decline it, that 
ever uſe to go far with me upon all 
new Inventions or Experiments, which 
is, that the beſt trial of them is by time, 
and obſerving whether they live or 
no; and that one or two Trials can 
pretend to make no Rule, no more than 
one Swallow a Summer; and ſo before 
I told my Story to more than my 


Friends, 1 had a mind - to make more 
F 4 Trials 
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Trials my. ſelf, or ſee them made' by | 
other People as wiſe as I'had been.” ) +. | 
During the Continement of this Eit, | 


I fell into ſome methods, and inta much 


Diſcourſe ypon the ſubject of the Gout; | 
that may be perhaps as well: worth re- | 


flection by ſuch as feel -or apprehend 


it, as what I have told: of this Indian | 
Cure. In the firſt place; from the day | 


I kept my Chamber, - till 1 left it, and | 


began to walk abroad, 1 reſtrained my 


ſelt to ſoregular a Diet, as to.cat-Fleſh | 


Lut once a-day , and-little ' at a time) 


without Salt ar Vinegat.; and to one | 
moderate Draught, (either of Water or | 


Small: Ale. 1 concluded to truſt to 
Abſtinence and Exerciſe, as I had 1evet 
reſolved, 1f 1 fell into this Diſeaſe; and 
if it continued, to confine my felt 
wholly to the Milk-diet ; of whick 1 
had met with very many:anc great Ex 
amples, and had a great:Opinion' even 
in long and irnyeterate (Fours. Beſides 
this refuge, I met with, in my Viſits 
and Converſation-arifing upon my: ill 
neis, many Notions -or Medicines very 
new-to me, and Reflections that may be 
{o- perhaps to other Men.” Okd Prince 
Maurice. of Nafſaw:toldime, he laught 

| at 
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| vt the Gout, and though he-had been 


hy : OE attacqued, yer it "never 
ave n Car - nor | trouble. f 'Th at he 
uſed butione Remedy, which was,when- 


| ever hefelt it, 'to- boil zgoddquanitiry 


of Horle-dung from a 'Stone-ftorſe of 
the Hermelinne Colour, as h& ealleÞ>it 
in French, which 15 a Native White, 
with'a ſort of a raw-Noſe,and'the ſame 
commonly about the Eyes. 'That whieer 
this was well boiked in Water; he ſet 
hisLeg ina Pail-full of it, as hot as'he 
could well endure it,” renewmsg it as it 
grew:cool for above an hour together. 
That after.it, keg'drew his Leg imimne- 
diately,.into' a warnr Bed, - to: continue 
thePerſpiration as long as he could;and 
never failed of being .cured.' i Whether 
the Remedy be good; or the' Citcurm- 
ſtances:iof Colour: ſignifie' any thing 
more, than'to 'imake more Myſtery; 1 
know not ; butT' obſerved; that he ever 
had:a Sett of ſuch Zerme/inne Horſes'in 
His: Coach, ' whichhe told me 'was'bn 
purpote:rhat he might never wart this 
Remedy. SITNL, } F137 T6138 
. The> Count »1Xin5k; ; » Ambaſſador 
from the Emperor to' the Treaty at 
Nimmeguen, gave'me a Receipt of " 
> Salt 


= 
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Salt: of Harts-horn,.'þy which a famons | 
Ttalian Phyſician of : the Emperors: had | 
performed mighty Cures upon! many | 
others as well as Himſelf, and-the lat | 


Year: upofi” the Count Montecucul; ; 


The-afe of this, I;am apt- to eſteem, | 
both from the quality;given it. of pro- | 
voking Sweat extreamly , and of ta. | 
king away. all Sharpneſs from : what. | 
ever-you'put tin; which muſt both | 
be of good'effect im the Cure of the | 


-; The Rhymgrave,, who was killed laſt 


Sutpmer betore: Hafricht, told me his | 
Father the old . Rhymgrave, whom ] | 
knew very well,| had been long tube | 


jo rea —_— uſed other Me 
thod;or/ Remedy, than upon the v 

firſt;Fit; he' felt; tb.go-out abadiah 
and; walk,. whatever:the Weather was, 
and-as long as he was able to ſtand, and 
preſling ſtill! moſt upon the Foot. that 
threagned him when the came home 
he:went to a warm:;Bed, and was rub- 
bed very - well, and :chiefly upon the 
place where the Pain begun. If it 
£0nfinued,. or .retukned next day, he 
repeatedithe fame courſe, and was ne- 
yer aid up with it; and _ - 

| cat 
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Aedth recommended this Coufe to his 
Son, if he ſhould 'ever' fall info Eat 

AocKent.  TQt '7311n0d 

OR Pirefll, who had" Bea: long 
in the Eaſt-Zadies, told me itotteÞart 
of ther, where'he'had'lived Torne tithe, 
the getietal Remedy of all that were 
ſibjeX'to the' Gord] was. rubbing With 
Hinds * and that Whoever! tad'Shives 
enough to. d6: that conſtantly ' every 
day; and relieve'one'atiother! by 'turns 
Hl the Motion' raiſed a violene- Heat 
eboit: the- Joints" where it was chiefly 
uſed; was nevef troubled miners or hid 
wp; by that Diſcale. 

- My youngelt | Brother told! hs te 
hadaKeeper very lubject toir, bat ther 
it never laid Him vp, 'bur 'he was {Hf 
walking after | his- Deer of his Stud 
-While he had the'Fits upon Him," as'at 
other times, and often from morhing to 
night, though 1n pain all the! while. 
This he cave ime as one Inftane, - that 
por and -  totlirip: Men have ſorierimes 
the Gout, and that nany more: may have 
it, who take 'nd'mote notice/of it,' than 
his Reeper did, whe yet he confeſt uſed 
to bring; the Firs of Gout upon--him, 
by Fits of Drinking, which-no doubt is 


4 re- 


[ a0 


a.Receipt;that: wil hardly: tail, if Hp 


emvald in the Cuſtom, W 


Monſieur $ eriachamps "wi rg 2 


Lorrais, Surgeon. thad wunder-taken to 
cure-itby. a. more extraordinary! way 


than any. of theſe; which was by whip- | 


ping the naked Part, witha great Rod of 
Nettles tiltitgrew all oyer. bliſtered; and 


that he, had-once, perſuaded him toper | 


form this Penance i ina ſharp Fit he had, 


Fury; Pain in his Knee. ſp violent, as | 


him to-endure this Remedy. |He 

.1t was; cruel, that all where he was 

bo <ieÞuok ſa angry,and fwell'd as well 

as bliſter'd,that he thought it. had Siven 

lm a Fever that night: ,:The, next mor- 

ng. $he, Part was;pllas ſtiff as 8. Boat, 

= andre. Skin-like Parghment; bur. that 

it; anointed, with-a certaig. Oil 

= of Nettles; at-paſt in'tivo.days, 

and. the Gat tgo,, without feeling any 
morg patn that, Fit, ans Toh: 

All theſe things: Put; topather, with 
what.a great Phyſieian; writes ot Cures 
by whipping with, Rods, ; and another 

with Hally, and by..ather crueltics of 
cutting ar burning, made me certainly 
conclude, that the, Gow was a Compa- 
nion n thak,qught to,.he-treated like an 
Enemy 
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Enemy, ad by\no means like x Friend, 
arid that' grew'trotbleſome chiefly by 
good uſage;) and this was confirmed to 
me, by coniſideting 'that'it haunted fiſu. 
ally the Eaſie and the Rich,' the Nice 
andthe Lazy, who gtow' to etidhre 
much, ©becznſe they” can endure little ; 
That make much of it as ſoon' as':it 
comes, and yet'leave not making much 
of themſelves too; That take'care'to 
carry it preſently to' Bed,' and! keep'/it 
fafe'and warm, and 1ndeed'lay up the 
Gout for two or three' Months, while 
they give ' out, that the Gout lays up 
them. © On Yother ſide, it hardly ap- 
proaches the Yough and rhe poor, ſuch 
as labour' for meat, and' eat only for 
minger; that drink Water, either-pure, 
or ' but diſcoloured ' with Malt; that 
know no uſe of 'Wine, but 'for a Cor- 
dial, as it1s, and perhaps was only in- 
tended : Or if fuch Men happen: by 
their native Conſtitutions: to fall into 
the Gout, either -they mind 1t not at 
all, having no leiſure to be ſick ; or 
they uſe it like a Dog, they walk on, 
or they toil-and 'work as they did be- 
fore, they keep it wet ' and cold ; or 
if they are haid-up, they are-perhaps 
ſr forced 
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forged by that to faſt, more; than befare; 


and if-it;laſts,they grow. impatient, and | 


fall to. beat it, or whip 'it,,. or cut it,-or 


bura it;-and all.this while perhaps ne | 


veriknow the yery, name of the.Gour. 
Bur- to; follow my Experiment : ] 


paſt- that 'Summer here 'at Nimeguen, | 


without... the. leaſt remembrance of 


. what had happend tome in the Spring, | 


till. about the end of September , and 
then began. to feel, a pain that 1 knew 


not what to!\make of, in the ſame joint, | 
but. of my other foot-:. I had flattered | 


my ſelf with hopes,that the vapour had 
been exhaled, as my learned Authors 
had taught me, and that thereby the 
buſineſs had been ended; This made 
me neglet my Hoxa tor twodays, the 
pain not being violent, till at laſt my 
foot begun to ſwell, and I could ſet ut 
no longer to the ground. .Then I fell 
to my Moxs again, and burnt it four 
times before the pain went clear away, 
as it did upon the laſt, and I walked at 
eaſe, as I had done the firſt time, and 
within ſix days after. above a league, 
without the leaſt retum af any pain. 

] continued well till. this Spring, 
when about the end,of March teeling 
again 
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apain the ſame” Pain, and-in the fame 


| Joint, bur of the firſt Foot ; and find- 


ing it grow violent , I immediately 
burnt it, and felt no more after the 
third time; was never off my Legs, nor 


' kept my Chamber a day. . Upon both 


theſe laſt Experiments I omitted the 
application of Garlick, and contented 
my ſelf with a Plaiſter only of Dia- 
palma upon the place that was 'burnt, 
which cruſted and healed in very few 
days, and without any trouble. 1 have 
ſince continu'd perfectly well to this 
preſent Juxe ; and with ſo much confi- 
dence of the Cure, that I have been 
content to trouble my ſelf ſome hours 
with telling the Story,which, *tis poſſi- 
ble,may at one time or other be thought 
worth making publick, if Iam further 
confirmed by more time and Experi- 
ments of my own, or of others. And 
thereby I may not only fatisfie Monſieur 
Zulichem, but my ſelf too, who ſhould 
be ſorry to omit any good I thought 1 
could do to other Men, though never ſo 
unknown. 

But this Cure, I ſuppoſe cannot 
pretend to deal-with inveterate- Gouts, 
grown habitual 'by long and frequent 
returns, 
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returns,/by diſpoſitions of; the Stomach Þ 
to, convert- even the beſt; Nouriſhmene | 
into thoſe Humours, and the Veſiels to | 
receivethem. . For ſuch Conſtitutions, | 
by all-I-have diſcovered, -or confidered F 
upon ; this: Subject, - the Remedies (if | 
any) iareito be propoſed either from » | 
conſtant Courſe 'of the Milken Diet; | 
continued at. leaſt for a Year together; F 
or elſe from ſome of thoſe Methods | 
commonly uſed in the Cure of a work | 
Diſeaſe (if at leaſt 1 may be ſo bold Þþ 
with one'that is ſo much in vogue); the | 
uſual Exceptions to. the firſt, are not | 
only.ſo long a conſtraint, but the weak- |} 


neſs of Spirits whilſt it continues, and 
the danger of Fevers whenever *tis lelt 
off. There may, I believe, be ſome Care 
neceſſary in this laſt point, upon fo 
great a Change ; but for the other, 1 
have met with no Complaints among 
thoſe that have uſed it; and Count 
Egmont, who has done ſo, more, [ be- 
heve, than any other Man, has told me 
he never found. himſelf in ſo much 
vigour, as in the midſt of that Courſe, 
I have, known ſo many, great Examples 
of this Cure, and heard of its being fo 
tamiliar in 44/74, that I wonder it 

407 | has 
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| has gained no more Ground. in other 


Places, and am apt to concludefrom it; 
that the loſs of Pain is generally 
thought to be —_— too dear by 
the loſs bf Pleaſure. Dl 
For the other, I met with a Phyſi- 
cian; whom I eſteemed a Man of truth, 
that.told me of ſeveral great Cures of 
the Gout, by a courſe of Gutzacum, and 
of two Patients of his own that had 
gone fo far as to be fluxed for it; and 
with ſucceſs. And indeed there ſeems 
nothing fo proper, as what pretends to 
change the whole Maſs of rhe Blood, 
or Elle a long courſe of violent perſpi- 
ration. But the miſchief is, that the 
Gout is commonly the Diſeaſe of aged 
Men, who cannot go through with 
theſe ſtrong Remedies, which young 
Men play with upon other occaſions ; 
and the reaſon; I ſuppoſe, why theſe 
ways are fo little. practiſed, 1s becauſe 
it happens ſo ſeldom that young Men 
have the Gout. | 
| Let the Diſeaſe be new or old, and 
the Remedies either of common or for- 
reign growth, there is one Ingredient 
of abſolute neceſſity in all Cates: For 
whoever thinks of curing the Gout 
Q with- 
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without grest Temperance, had better 


reſolve to endure it with patience : And 


know. riot whether ſome deſperate d& Þ 
grees of Abſtinenes-Would not: Have : 


the ſameeffect upon other Men; as they 
had-upon Atticus,” who weary of his 
Life as well as his- Phyſicians, by long 
and- ctuel Pains '6f # Dropfical Gout, 
and deſpairing of #fy Cure, -refolved 
by. degrees to ſtarve Hithſelf to death; 
and went fo far, that ' the Phyfictang 
found he had ended his- Diſeaſe tmſteaf 
of his-Life ; and told him, thar'to'be 
well,” there would need nothing: bit 
only refolve to hve.- 'His Anſwer was 
noble ; That ſince dying was a thing 
to be done, and he was how fo far 0h 
his way, hedid not think ir worth thc 
while' to return. This was faid and 
done, and could indeed have been {6 
by rione but ſuch a Man as A4trzcw, 
who was ſingular in' his Lite, as well 
as his Death ; and his been ever, 1 
confels, by me as much eſteemed in 
both, as atiy of thoſe that have -rmade 
greater Figures up6n the bufie Scenes 
of thetr own times; - ahd* finee cj Re& 
cords of Story and- of Fame. 
But- perhaps ſome ſich Methods 
aint y might 
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might ſucceed. with others;upon*+the 
deligns- to'live,. as: they did -wwth him 
upon thoſe  tordie; and though ſuch 
degries may d&toedeſperate;: yer none 
of Þemperange:<can,;-Irhink;:-be too 

graasfor thoſe that pretend;rhe Cure 
#foigveterate Gouts,-or indeed-of; moſt” 
other Diſeaſes to which Mankindis$ ex- 

poſed, ratherþyiqhe yiciouineſs than by 

the frailty of their; Natures-* :Fempe- 

z8nce,; That Vartud without:Pride, and 
Fortune without !Envy, that gives in- 
dolence of Body :;apdi tranquility of 
Mind ; the beſt Guandian.of Yeuth, and 
ſipportiof/ altl- Aget:: TheiiBrecepe of 
Reaſon, as well bk Bdligiod zand Bhy(l- 
cn of: the-Soulins/ well 'ﬀo the Body; 

the: Lutelar: Gaiteſs: of Hedlth and 
univerſal] Medicige aff Life! thit.clears 
the Head, and cleanſesthe:Blood, : thar 
caſes the Stomiach;iand: purges thaBow- 
&, that ftrengthens theNenves>emligh- 
tens:the- Eyes, and-camforterhe Heart. 
Ia.a word, thatifecwres and qerteBs/D1- 
geiion,  and.thereby avaids:theflames 
aad' Winds to) which we ow/ithe Col- 
ick:and the'\Spleem; thafe:Eryditics 
and-b4rp Humdurs tharfeed the.Scuroy 
8h@:the- Goxt; and _ ſlimy Dregs, 
19% 2 


out 
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out: of which the: Gravel and Stowe 


are formed” within" us; ' Diſeaſes 'by 
 which:we'often contin ove {elves to 
greater/Torments:and/Miſcries 66 Life, 
than haveiperhaps beets: yet invented 
by Anger: or 'Revenge, "or: inflitttby 
. 3 ares _ work 
ſen: 11617. OT 8-24.32; 

Ido norallow the /pretence of Tent 

prenney to-all ſuch as are ſeldom'o! Or "16 


on or For nn to {orve 
bite ickrathevrtan Food,” and 
Fr ater: his Srogurctt wsrvellas his 
Headiþpchen as to the'mieet 
L th;do nach bet- 


;n'\Few Ethatasin'Plent y andþPixt- 
ry Gifhrgttar) varieryof ments; anda 
m7. oo 7 MR dozen 
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-Jozen Glafſes of Wine at a meal, ſtiff 
ſpuring up Appetite when it would lie 
| down of 1t ſelf; fAluſht every day but 
| never drunk; and with the, help of 
| dozing three Hours after Dinner, . as fo- 
| berand wiſe as they were before. 


But: that which-I call Temperance, 


| ind feckon fo neceſſary in all attempts 


| and'methods of Farms the Gow, is a 


iet, limited by 


regular and ſimple 


every Man's experience of his own ea- 


ſie digeſtion, 'and thereby proportion- 
ing;2s near, as wellas can be, 'the dai 
repairy'to the daily decays of our waſt 

ing Bodies. Nor can” this be” deter- 


! mined by meaſures and weights, orany 


general Lefſian Rules; but muſt vary 


| withthe vigor ordecays of Age” or 'of 


th;-and the uſe or diſuſe of Air, 
or of Exerciſe, ' with the changes of 
Appetite; and "thereby what "every 


| manhay find'or ſuſpett of thepreſent - 


ngth or weakneſs of digeſtion :'And 
in ak of Exceſſes, T take the Germav 
Proverbial' Cure by a Hair £4 the ſame 
Beaſt ;t& be thei worlt in the World ; and 


the beſt "to be that' which is called the” 
Monks Diet, to ext till you are ſick, and 
fſttul you arewdl again. In all m_ 
Stud es 
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fake tobe abſtinence from Win 
Hg $52. Cf Conti . wherg { 6, 
f Spirit ff aire it;. 


White of i 


encreale 
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encreafe; of that . Diſeaſe in England 
within theſe Ewetity years, may. not 
fave been occaſioned by the cuſtom of 


| {© ach, Wine introduced into our con- 
| fant and common Tables. For thisuſe 
| may bt mote pernicſous to. health;than 
| char of Taverns and Debauches, .accor- 


7 td the 'ofd Stile; which were but 
fits and upon ſet 'of calual Encoun- 
ters. 1 have ſometimes thought that 
this cuſtorn of uſing Wine for our com- 
mon drink, may alter in time the very 
Conftitution of our Nation, I mean the 
native terripers of our bodies and minds, 
ind cauſe a heat and ſharpneſs in our 
Humours, which is not natural to our 
Climate. Our having been denied it 
by Nature, is Argument enough that it 
was never intended us for common uſe ; 
for do' T believe it was ſo in any other 
Countries, there being ſo ſmall a_ part 
of the World where it grows ; and 
where it does, the uſe of it pure being 
ſo little practiſed, and in ſome Places 
detended by Cuſtorns or Laws. So that 
Turks have not known it, unleſs of late 
years ; and | have met with many Spa- 
mards that never taſted it- pure in their 
Lives ; ror in the time when I was in 
France 


[ 232 ] 
France, did I obſerve any I converg{ 
with to drink itunmixt at meals. The 
trueuſe of Wine,is either as I mentioned, 
' foraCordial; and Ibelieve there is nc 
2 better to ſuch as drink it ſeldom; Or 
elfe what the Mother of Lemuel tell; 


her Son, Give ftrong Drink to him that | 


& ready to periſh, and Wine to thiſ 


that are heavy of Heart ; let him drink || 
and forget his Poverty, and remembs | 
bis Miſery no more. At leaſt it ought Þ 


to be reſerv'd for the times and occs- 
fions of feaſt and of joy, and be treated 


like a Miſtreſs rather than a Wife,with- | 


out abandoning either our Wits to our 
Humours, or our Healths to our Ple- 


fure, or that of one ſenſe to thoſe of al 
the reſt, which Idoubt it impairs. This Þ 


Philoſophy I ſuppoſe may paſs with the 
youngeſt and moſt ſenſual Men, whike 
they pretend to be reaſonable ; but 
whenever they have a mind to be other- 
wiſe, the beſt way they can take, is to 
drink or to ſleep, and either of them 
will ſerve the turn. 
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Hoever Converſes much 
among the Old Books, 
will be ſomething hard 
to pleaſe among the 


New ; yet theſe muſt have their part 
 too1n the leiſure of an idle man, and 
+ have many of them, their Beauties 
| as well as their Defaults. Thoſe of 
t Story, or Relations of Matter of FaQ, 
have a value from their Subſtance, as 
* much as from cheir Form, and the va- 
{ riety of Eveats, is {cldom without En- 
tertainment or Inſtruction, how indif- 


| ferently ſoever the Tale is told. 


Ocher 


forts of Writings have little of eſtzem, 
but what they receive from the Wit, 
| Learning, or Genius of the Authors, and 
| are {cldom met with of any excellency, 


becauſe 


(2) 


becauſe they do but trace over the 


paths that have been beaten by th: 
Ancients,or Comment, Critick andFloy. 
riſh upon them ; and are at beſt but 
Copies after thoſe Originals, unlefs upen 
Subjeas never touched by them ; ſuch 
as are all thar relate to the different 
Conſtitutions of Religions, Laws, or 
Goveraments in ſeveral Countries, with 
all matters of Controverſy that arik 
upon them. 

Two Pieces that have lately pleaſed 
me (abſtrat-d trom- any of theſe Sub- 
jects) are, one Emlih upon the Ami. 
del:vian World'; and anotier in French, 
upon the Pyrality of Morlas ; one writ 
by a. Divine, and the orher by a:Gentle- 
man, but both very: finely in thi 6 
veral Kinds, and' upon their ſeveral 


Subjects, which would have mace very 
poor work 1n common hands; I was 
ſo pleaſed with the laſt (IT mean the 


Faſhion of it, rather than the: Matter, 


which is old and beaten):that T enquired: 
for what elſe I could of the ſime- hand, 


till I met with a ſmall Piece concern 


iag Poely, which gave me the fame ex. 
ception to both theſe Authors, whom 


I ſhould otherwiſe have been very par» 
tial to. For the firſt could not end his 
Learned 


(93) 


| Learned Treatiſe, without a Panegy- 
rick of Modern Learning and Know- 


kedve, in comparifon of the Ancient : 
And the other falls ſo grofly ito the 
cenſure of r[ie Old Poetry ,and preference 
of the New, that I could not read et- 


| ther of theſe Strains, without ſome in- 
{ dignation , which no quality among 


men is {o apt to raiſe in me as Suf- 
kciency ,, che wortt compoſition out of 
te pride and 1gnorance of mankind, 
Bur theſe T wo, buirg not the only Per- 
ſons of the Ave rhat defend theſe 
Opinions, it may' be worch examining, 
how far either Reaſon or Experience 
carr be allowed ro plead ordetermin in 
the favour. 

The Force of all that I have met 
with: upon-this Subject, either in Talk 
or Writing, is, Firſt, as to Knowledge, 
Fhat we muſt have more than the An- 
cients, becauſe we have the Advantage 
borh-of theirs and' our own, which: 1s 
commonly illuſtrated by the fimilitude 
of. a Dwartf's: ſtanding upon a Gyant's 
ſhoulders , and- ſeeing more or farther 
than he. Next as to Wit or Gemus, 
thar Nature being ſtill the ſame , theſe 
muſt be much at a' Rate in all Ages, 
at leaſt' in: the ſame Climats;, as the: 
Growth 


(4) 


Growth and Size of Plants and Agi. 


mals commonly are; And if both 
theſe are allowed, they think the Cauſe 
is gained. But I cannot tell why we 
ſhould conclude , that the Ancient Wrz 
ters had not as much Advantage from 
the Knowledge of others, that were 
Ancient to them , as. we . have from 
thoſe that are Ancient to us. The In. 
vention of Printing , has not perhaps, 


multiplied Books, but only the Copies Þþ 


of them ; and if we believe there were 
Six Hundred Thouſand in the Library 
of Ptolomy, we {hall hardly pretend to 
equal it by any of ours, nor perhaps, 
by all put together; I mean ſo many 
Originals , that have lived any time, 
and thereby given Teſtimony of their 
having been thought worth preſerving, 
For the Scribblers are infinite, that like 
Muſhrooms or Flies, are born and dye 
4a ſmall circles of time ; whereas Books 
like Proverbs, receive their Chief 
Value ' from the Stamp. and Eſteem 
of Apes through. which they have paſ- 
ſed. Beſides, the account of this Li- 
brary at Alexandria , and others very 
Voluminous in the leſſer 4fia and Rome, 
we have frequent mention of Ancient 
Writers in many of thoſe Books which 
we 


(2 } 


we now call: Ancient, both Philoſo- 
phers. and Hiſtorians. *Tis true, that 
beſides what we have in Scripture con- 
cerning the Original and Progreſs of 
the Jewiſh Nation ; all that paſſed in 
the reſt of our World before the T7o- 
jan War, is either ſunk in the depths 
of time , wrapt up in the myſteries of 


| Fables, or ſo maimed by the want 
| of Teſtimonies and loſs of Authors, 


that it appears to us in too obſcure a 
ſhade, to make any Judgment upon 


| it. For the Fragments of Manerthon about 


the Antiquities of Egypr/, the Relations 


{ in Joftin concerning the Scythian Em- 
| pire, and many others in Zerodotwus and 


Diodorus Siculus, as well as the Records 


of China, make ſuch Excurſions be- 


youd the periods of Time given us by 
the Holy Scriptures , that we are not 


| allowed to reaſon upon them. And 


this diſagreement it felf after fo great: 
a part of the World became Chriſtian, 


| may have contributed to the loſs of 


many Anctent Authors. For Solomon 
tells us even in his time, of Writing 
many Books there was no end ; and 
whoever conſiders the SubjeAt and the 
Sile of 7b, which by many is thought 
more ancient than Moſes, will hardly 
think 


(6) 
think it was written in an Ape Q 


Country that wanted either Books o 
Learning ; and yet he ſpeaks of the 


Ancients then and their Wiſdome as we 


do now. 


But if any ſhould fo very raſhly and 
preſumptuouſly conclude, That there i 


were few Books before thoſe we have 


either Extant or upon Record ; ye | 
that cannot argue there was no Know: 


ledge or Learning before thoſe periods 
of time, whereof they give us the ſhort 
account, Books may be helps to Learn- 
ing and Knowledge, and make it more 
eommon and diffuſed ; but I doubt, 
whether they are neceſſary ones or no, 
or much advance any other Science, 
beyond the particular Records of At. 
ons or Regiſters of Time ; and theſe 
perhaps, might be as long preſerved 
withour them, by the care and exa(t- 
neſs of Tradition in the long Succeſ: 
ſions of certain Races of men , with 
whom they were intruſted. So in Mexico 
and Pers, before the leaſt uſe or mention 
of Letrers, there was remaining among 
them, the knowledge of what had paſſed 
in thoſe mighty Nations and Govern- 
ments for many Ages. Whereas in Ireland, 
that is ſaid to. have flouriſhed in _ 
an 


(9) 
and Learning before they tad much 
Progreſs in Gay! or Britany ; there are 
now hardly any Traces left of what 
aſſed there, before the Conquelt made 


| of that Country by the Exegliſh in 
| Henry the Second's Time. A ſtrange 
| but plain Demonſtration, how Know- 
| ledge and Ignorance, as well as Civiiity 
| and Barbariſm, may ſucceed each other 
| in the ſeveral Countries of the World, 
how much better the Records of Time 
} may be kept by Tradition in one Coun- 
{ trythan Writing in another ; and how 
* much we owe to thoſe Learned Lan- 


guages of Greek and Latin, without 


* which, for ought I know , the World 
| inalltheſe Weſtern parts, would hardly 
| beknown to have been above five or {1% 
Hundred Years old, nor any certainty 
' remain of what paſſed in it before that 


time. 
"Tis true, in the Eaſtern Regions, 


| there ſeems to have been a generai Cu- 
| ſtom of the Priefts 1n each Country 3 
| having been either by their own Choice, 

or by Defign of the Governments , the 


perpetual Conſervers of Knowledge and 
Story. Oaly To China , this laſt was 
committed particularly to certain Ofi- 
cers of State, who were appointed of 
coo” 
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continued upon every acceſſion to thy 
Crown, to Regiſter diſtiatly the timg 


and memorable Events of each Reijgh;. 


In Erhiopia, Egypt, Chaldea, / erſia, Sy 
ria, Judea, thele Cares were commit. 
ted wholly to the Prieſts. who were 


not leſs diligent in the Regiſters f Þ P 


Times and Actions, than 1n the {tudy 
and ſucceſſive Propagation thereby of al 
Natural Science and Philoſophy. Whe- 
ther this was managed by Letters , or 
Tradition, or by both ; 'tis certain the 
Ancient Colleges, or Societies of Prieſts, 
were mighty Reſervoirs or Lakes of 
Knowledge, into which , ſome ſtreams 
entred perhaps every Ape, from the 
Obſervations or Inveations of any great 
Spirits or tranſcendent Genivs's , that 
happened to riſe among them : And 
nothing was loſt our of theſe Stores, 
ſince the part of conſerving what others 
have gained,either in Knowledge or Em- 
pire, is as common and eaſy , as the 
other 1s hard and rare among men. 
In theſe Soils were planted and cul. 
tivated thoſe mighty prowths of Afro 
nowmy, Aftrolozy, Magick, Geometry, Na- 
tural Philoſophy, and Ancient Story, 
rom theſe Sources, Orphens , Fiomer, 
Lycurgus, Pythazoras, Plato, and others 


of 
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of the Ancients, are acknowledged to 
have drawn all thoſe Depths of Knows- 
kdge or Learning, which have made 
them ſo. Renowned .1n. all ſucceeding 
Ages. I. make a Diſtinftion between 


| theſe Two , taking Knowledge to be . 


properly meant .of things that are ge- 


| nerally agreed to be true: by Conſent 


of thoſe that firſt found them out, or 


| have been ſince inſtructed: 1n them ; 
{ but Learning is the Knowledge of the 
{ different - and conteſted Opinions of 

| men in former Ages, and about which 
{ they have perhaps never agreed 1n any 3 
| and this makes ſo much of one; and ſo 
E little of the other in the World. 


Now to judge , Whether the Anci- 


| ents or Moderns, can be probably 
| thought to have made the greateſt Pro- 
{ preſs in_the Search and Diſcovertes of 
| the vaſt Region of Truth and Nature ; 
| it will be worth inquiring , What 
| Guides have been uſed, and what La- 
| bours imploy'd by the one and the 
| ne in theſe Noble Travels and Pur- 
| 1WIts, 


The Modern Scholars have thetr u- 


| ſual Recourſe to the Univerſities of their 
| Countrics ; ſome few it may be to thoſe 


of their Neighbours ; and this, in queſt 
þ of 
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of Books rather: than Men for they 


Guides, though theſe are living , and 
thoſe in compariſon , but dead Inſiry. 
Etors 3 which like a Hand with an lg 
{cription , can point -out the ſtraigh 
way upon the Road , but can neither 
tell you the next Turnings , reſolye 
your Doubts , or anſwer your Queſt 
ONS, like a Guide that has traced it 


over, and perhaps knows it as well x 
And who are theſe dead 
Guides we ſeek in our Journey ? The 
are at beſt but ſome few Author Þ « 
that remain among us, of a great ms 
ny that wrote in Greek and Latin, Þ 
from the Age of FHypcerates to that Þ 
of Marcus Antoninus, which reaches nc | 
much above Six Hundred Years. Before þ 
that time I know none, beſides ſome Po. Þ 
ets, ſome Fables, and ſome few Epi 
ſtles; and fince that time, IT know ve Þ 


his Chamber. 


ry few that can pretend to be Authors, 


rather than Tranſcribers or Comments | 
tors of the Ancient Learning : Now | 
to conſider at what Sources our An: 
cients drew their Water, and with | 
what unwearied Pains : ?Tis evident, | 


Thales and Pythagoras were the Two 


Founders of the Grecia» Philoſophy; | 


the Firſt, gave Beginning to the Joxich 


Sect, | 


| Seft, 


of wl 
Greece 


poſed 


| Sophi, 


and 1 
AD 
his T 


Clther 
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rÞ Seft, and the other to the 7talich ; out 


of which, all the others celebrated in 
Greece or Rome were derived or com- 
poſed : Thales was the Firſt 'of the 


| Sophi, or Wiſe men, Famous in Greece , 


and is ſaid to have learned his 4/tro- 
uormy, Geomet Yo, Aſtrology, Theology, in 


| his Travels from his Country Mzletms, 


toe /Fgypt, Phenicia, Crete, and Delphos : 


| Pyhagoras was the Father of Philoſo- 


, and of the Virtues, having in 


| Modeſty, chofen the Name of a Lover 
| of Wiſdom rather than of Wiſe ; and 
« Þ having firſt introduced the Names of 
{ the Four Cardinal Virtues, and piven 
| them the Place and Rank they have 
| held ever fince in the World : Of theſe 
| Two Mighty men remain no Writings 
at all, for thoſe Golden Verſes ;-that 
| g0 under the Name of Pythagoras,”are 
| generally rejeCted as ſpurious, like ma- 
| ny other Fragments of Sybi/s or Old 
- | Poets, and ſome intire Poems thar ran 


with Ancient Names : Nor is1t agreed, 


{ Whether he ever left any thing writ- 
| ten to his Scholars or Contemporaries ; 

or whether all that learnt of him, did 
 1t not by the Ear and Memory ; and 


all thac remained of him, for ſome ſuc- 
&eding Ages, were not by Tradition. 
| B' 2 But: 
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But whether theſe ever writ or nÞÞ 45 bi 
they were the Fountains, out of which oſophe 
the following Greek Philoſophers drey Pythap 
all thoſe Streams that have fince water. 1] hav 
ed the Studies of the Learned Worlg, fon , © 
and furniſhed the Voluminous Writing oreatel 
of ſo many SeQts, as paſſed afterward Foypt, 
under the common Name of Philoſy Years 
phers. | | the | 
As there were Guides to thoſe tha Þ Memp! 
we call Ancients , fo there were othen Þ ;ated 
that were Guides to them , in whoſe Þ «ger 
Search they travelled far and laboure | Rion, 
long. | were 
. There is nothing more agreed, than, Þ Tyyel 
That all the Learning of the Greek Þ ;, th 
was deduced Originally from Egypt Þ prick 
or Phenicia ; but, Whether theirs Þ des 
might not have flouriſhed to that De. þ Regi 
gree it did, by the Commerce of the Þ 1p, 
Ethiopians, Chaldeans, Arabians, and Þ yg th 
Inatans, is not fo evident, (though I Þ he ( 
am very apt to believe it ) and to Þ He" 
molt of theſe Regions ſome of the Þ fit, 
Grecians travelled , in Search of thok | (4447 
Golden Mines of Learning and Know- Þ har 
ledge : Not to mention the Voyage | Reg 
of Orpheus, Muſeus , Lycurgus, Thal, # 
Solon, Demucritns, Herodotus, Plato, and may 
that vain Sophiit ,- Azollonins, (wo | fe 


was 


( nz ) 


| [ons but an Ape of the Ancient Phj- 


loſpphers) I ſhall only trace, thoſe of 
Pythagoras , who ſeems, of all others, 
to have gone the fartheſt upon this De- 
figa, and to have brought home the 
oreateſt Treaſures. He went firſt to 


| Eoypt, where he ſpent Twoand Twenty 


Years in Study and Converſation, among 


Þ the feveral Colleges of Prieſts, in 


| Memphis, Thebes and Heliopolis, was ini- 
| tiated in all their ſeveral Mylteries, in 
E order to gain Admittance and Inſtru- 
| ion, in the Learning and Scicnces that 
| were there, in their higheſt Aſcendent. 
Twelve Years he ſpent 1n Bby/oz. and 
| in the Studies and Learning of the 
| Prieſts or Mags of the Chaldears. 
| fides theſe long abodes, in thoſe Two 
! Regions, celebrated for Ancient Learn- 
ing, and where one Author, according 
to their Calculations, ſays, He gained 
| the Obſervations of innumerable Apes, 


Be- 


He Travelled likewiſe upon the ſame 
fnt, into AEthiopia, Arabia, Tnaia, to 
Crete, to Delphos, and to all the Oracles 


| that were Renowned in any of theſe 
| Regions, 


What ſort of Morals, ſome of thoſe 
may have been , that he went ſo far 
to ſeek, I ſhall only endeavour to Trace 
out, by the moſt ancient Accounts, that 
B 3 are 
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are given of the Indian Brachmans, ſing 


thoſe. of the Learned or Sages in the 
other Countries , occur more frequent 
in Story. Theſe, were all of one Rag: 
or Tribe, that was kept chaſt from ay 


other mixture, and were dedicate; 
wholly to the Service of the gods, ti 
the Studies of Wiſdom and Nature iþ 
and to the Councel of their Prince, Þ * 
There was not only particular car 
taken of their Birth and Nurture, bu Þ 
even from their Conception. For wha Þ 
a Woman among them , was known Þ 
to have Conceived , much thoughcand Þ 
diligence was imployed about her Dia F 
and Entertainments, ſo far, as to furniſh Þ 
her with pleaſant imaginations, tocom- Þ 
pole her mind and her ſleeps, with 
the beſt temper , during the time ſhe Þ 
This, I take to Þ 
be a ſtrain , beyond all the Grecdu | 
Wit, or the Conſtitutions even of their Þ 
imaginary Law-givers, who began their | 
cares of Mankind, only after their Birth, 


cafried her Burthen. 


and none before. Thoſe of the Brach- 


-arxs, Continued in the ſame Degree for 
their Education- and Inſtrucion , in | 


which , and their Studies, and Diſci- 
pline of their Colleges , or ſeparate 
abodes in Woods and Fields, they ſpent 
Thirty Seven Years. Their Leven 
"” 2 
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and Inſtitutions, were unwritten, and 


only traditional among themſelves, by 
4 perpetual Succeſſion. Their Opini- 
ons in Natural Philoſophy, were, That 


| the World was round, that it had a 
| beginning, and would have an end, 
| but reckoned both, by immenſe periods 
| of time; That the Author of it, was a 
| Spirit, or a Mind, that pervaded the 
{ whole Univerſe, and was diffuſed 
through all the parts of it. They 
{ held the Tranſmigration of Souls, and 
| ſome uſed Diſcourſes of Infernal Man- 
{ ions, in many things , like thoſe of 
| Plato, Their Moral Philolophy, con- 


ſited chiefly , in preventing all Diſea- 
ks or Diſtempers of the Body , from 
which, they eſteemed the perturbati- 
on of mind, in a great meaſure to a- 
riſe. Then, in compoſing the. Mind, 
and exempting it from all anxious 
Cares, eſteeming the troubleſame and 
ſollicitous thoughts, about Paſt and 
Future , to be like ſa many Dreams, 
and no more to be regarded. They de- 
ſpiſed both life and death, pleaſure and 
pain, or at leaſt thought them perfeQly 
indifferent. Their Juſtice , was exa&t 
and exemplary , their Temperance ſo 


great , that they lived upon Rice or 
B4 Herbs, 
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Herbs, and upon nothing that had fe, 
Iitive Life. If they fell ſick, thev count. 
ed it ſuch a Mark of Intemperance 
that they would frequently dye, outf 
Shame and Sullenneſs, but many live 
a Hundred and Fifty, and ſome Ty 
Hundred Years. | 


Their Wiſdom was ſo highly eſicem. þ 


ed , that ſome of them were alway 


1mployed to follow the Courts of their Þþ 


Kings to adviſe them upon all occz: 
ſions, and inſtrut them in Juſtice 
and Picty ; and upon this Regard, C« 
{anus, and ſome others, are {aid to have 
followed the Camp of Alexander , af- 
ter his Conquett of one of their Kings. 
The Magical Operations , reported of 
them, are ſo wonderful, that they muſt 
either be wholly disbelieved , or will 
make eaſy way, for the credit of all 
thoſe, that we ſo ofcen meer with, in 
the later Relations of rhe Tzdies. A- 
bove all the reſt, their Fortitude was 
moſt admirable, in their Patience and 
Endurance of all Evils, of Pain, and of 
Death ; fome ſtanding , ſitting, lying, 
without any Motion , whole days to- 
gether 1n the ſcorching Sun ; others 
ſtanding whole nights upon one Leg, 
and holding up a heavy piece of Wood 
on | | | or 
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or Stone 1n both hands, without ever 
moving, ( which might be done, upon 
ſome ſort of Penances. uſual among 
them. ) They frequently ended rheir 
Lives, by their own choice , and not 
neceſſity , and moſt uſually - by Fire ; 
ſome upon Sickneſs, others upon Miſ- 
fortunes , ſome upon meer fatiety of 
Life ; ſo Calanus, in Alexander's time, 
burnt himſelf publickly , upon grow- 
ing old and infirm ; Zormanochages , in 


| the time of Avguſizus, upon his conſtant 


Health and Felicity, and to prevent his 
living fo long , as to fall into Diſeaſes 
or Misfortunes. Theſe were the Brach- 
mans of Tndia , by the moſt Ancient 
Relations remaining of them, and 
which compared with onr Modern, 
(lince Navigation and Trade have dil- 
covered ſo. much of thoſe vaſt Coun- 
tries) make it ealy to conjeCture, that 
the preſent Baniams have derived from 
them many of their Cuſtoms and Opi- 
nions, which are ſtill very like them, 
after the courſe of 'I'wo Thouſand 
Years, For how long, Nations, with- 
out the- Changes , introduced by Con- 
queſt, may continue in the ſame Cu- 
ſtoms, Tnttitutions, and Opinions, will 
be eaſily obſerved, in the Stories of the 
| Pern- 
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Peruvians, and Mexicans, of the Chine 


ſes and Scythians : Theſe laſt , being 
deſcribed by Herodotus, to lodge al. 
ways in Carts, and to feed commonly 
upon the Milk of Mares, as the 
Tartars are reported to do at this time, 
in many parts of thoſe vaſt Northery 
Regions. 


From theſe famous Tzdians , it ſeems | 


to me moſt probable, that Pythapors 
learg't, and tranſported into Greece and 
Ttaly, the greateſt part of his Natural 
and Moral Philoſophy , rather than 
from the cAfgyptians, as is commonly 
ſuppoſed ; For I have not obſerved, 
any mention of the Tranſmigration of 
Souls, held among the /#gyptians, more 
ancient than the time of Pythagors : 
On the contrary, Orphews 1s aid to 
have brought out of Egypt, all his 
Myſtical Theology , with the Stories 
of the Stygzan Lake, Charon, the Infer- 
nal Judges, which were wrought up, 
by the ſucceeding Poets (with a mix- 
ture of the Cretan Tales , or Traditt- 
ons ) into that part of the Pagan Re 
ligion, ſo long obſerved by the Geeks 
and Romans. Now *tis obvious, that 
this was in all parts very different 
from the Pythagorean Opinion of Tran: 
migration, 
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migration, which, though it was pre- 
ſerved long , among ſome of the ſuc- 
ceeding Philoſophers, yet never enter- 
ed into the vulgar Belief of Greece or 
hal. 

Nor does it ſeem unlikely, that the 
SEgyptians themſelves might have 
drawn much of their Learning from 
the Indians, for they are obſerves, in 
ſome Authors, to have done it from 
the eAfthiopians; and Chronologers, I 
think, agree, that theſe were a Colo- 
ny, that came ancicntly from the Ri- 
ver Indus, and planted themſelves up- 
on that part of Africa, which from 
their Name, was afterward called 
Afthiopia, and in probability, brought 
their Learning and their Cuſtoms with 
them. The Phaenicians are likewiſe 
laid to have been anciently a Colo- 


.ny that came from the Red Sea, and 


planted themſelves upon the Mediter- 
raxean, and from thence ſpread fo far 
the Fame of their Learning, and their 
Navigations. 

To ſtrengthen this ConjeQure , of 
much Learning being derived from 
ſuch remote and ancient Fountains as 
the Indies, and perhaps China; it may 
be aſſerted with great Evidence, that 
though 
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though we know little of the Anti. 


quities of India, beyond Alexaner's 
time ; yet thoſe of China are the 
oldeſt that any where pretend to any 
fair Records : For theſe are apreed, 
by the Miſſionary Jeſuits, to extend 
ſo far above Four Thouſand Years; 
and with ſuch Appearance of clear and 
undeniable Teſtimonies, that thoſe Re. 
hgious Men themſelves , rather than 
queltion their Truth, by finding them 
contrary ' to the vulgar Chronology 
of the Scripture, are content to haye 
recourſe to that of the Septuagint, 
and thereby , to ſalve the Appearan- 
ces, in thoſe Records of the Chineſes, 
Now though we have been deprived 
the knowledge, of what Courſe, Learn- 
ing may have held, and to what heights 
it may have ſoared, in that vaſt Regi- 


on , and during ſo great Antiquity of, 


time, by reaſon of the Savage Ambiti- 
on of one of their Kings, who deſirous 
to begin the Period of Hiſtory, from 
his own Reign, ordered all Books to be 
burat, except thoſe of Phyſick and A- 
gricalture ; ſo that, what we have re- 
maining beſides , of that wiſe and an- 
cient Nation, is but what was either 
by chance, or by private Induſtry, - 
cue 
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wed out of that publick Calamity 
(among which , were a Copy of the 
Records and Succeſſions of the Crown); 
yet it is obſervable and agreed , that 
as the Opinions of the Learned among 
them are at preſent, ſo they were an- 


| ciently divided into two SeCts , where- 
| of one. held the Tranſmigration of 


Souls, and the other the Eternity of 


| Matter , comparing the World to a 
| great Maſs of Metal, out of which 
| ſome parts are continually made up 
 intoa Thouſand various Figures, and 
| after certain Periods, Melted down a- 
| gain into the ſame Maſs. That there 
were many Volumes, written of old 
| 1n Natural Philoſophy among them : 


That near the Age of Socrates, lived 


| their Great and Renowned Confutine, 
| whobegan the ſame Deſign, of reclaim- 
| 1ng men from the uſeleſs and end- 


els Speculations of Nature, to thoſe 


| of Morality. But with this Difference, 


that the Bent of the Grecian ſeemed 
to be chiefly upon the Happineſs of 
private Men or Families, but that 


of the Chineſe, upon the good Tempe- 


| rament and Felicity of ſuch Kingdoms 


or Governments, as that was, and is 


known to have continued for ſeveral 
| Thouſands 
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Thouſands of Years, and may be prg, 


perly called, a Government of Learned 


men, ſince no other are admitred inty 
Charges of the State. 

For my own part, I am much'inch. 
ned to believe, rhat in theſe Remote 
Regions, not only Pythagoras learn't 
the firſt Principles, both of his Natural 
and Moral Philofophy ; but that thoſe 
of Democritus ( who Travelled into 
Aigypt, Chaldea, and India, and whoſe 
Doctrines were after improved by Epi. 
curus) might have been derived from 
the ſame Fountains, and that lonp 
before them both, Lycurgus, who like- 
wiſe Travelled into 14ja, brought from 
thence alſo , the Chief Principles of his 
Laws and Politicks, fo much Renowned 
in the World. | 

For whoever obſerves the Account 
already given of rhe Ancient Tndian, 
and Chineſe Learning -and Opinions, 
will eaſily find among- them the Seeds 
of all theſe Grecea» Produttions and 
Inſtitutions : As the Tranſmigration 
of Souls, and the four Cardinal Vir- 
tues, The long Silence injoined ls 
Scholars, and Propagation of their Do- 
Qtrines by Tradition , rather than Let- 
ters, and' Abſtinence from all Meats, 
chat 
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that had Animal Life , introduced by 
Pythagoras. The Eternity of Matter, 
with perpetual changes of Form, the 
Indolence of Body, and Tranquility of 
Mind, by Epicurus. And among thoſe 
of Lycurgus ; the care of Education 
from the Birth of Children, the 4»/fere 
Temperance of Diet, the patient endu- 
rance of Toil and Pain , the negle& or 
contempt of Life, the uſe of Gold and 


| Silver only in their Temples,the Defence 
| of Commerce with Strangers, and ſe- 
veral others, by him eſtabliſhed among 


the Spartans, ſeem all to be wholly 
Indian , and different from any Race 


| or Vein of Thought and Imagination, 
| that have ever appeared in Greece , el- 


ther in that Age or any fince. 

It may look like a Patadox, to de- 
duce Learning from Regions account- 
ed commonly ſo barbarous and rude. 


| And tis true, the generality of People 


were always ſo, in thoſe Eaflerz Coun- 
tries, and their lives wholly turned to 
Agriculture, tro Mechanicks, or to 
Trades : But this does not hinder 
particular Races or Succeſlinns of Men, 
( the delign of whole thogrht and time, 
was turned wholly to | ps and 
Knowledge from having been what, 
they 
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they are repreſented, and what they 
deſerve to be eſteemed ; ſince among 
the Gauls, the Goths, and the Peruvian 
themſelves, there have been ſuch Rx 
ces of men under the Names of Druids, 
Bards, Amantas , Runers ,: and Other 
barbarous Appellations. 

Beſides, 1 know no Circumſtances, 
like to Contribute more to the ad- 
vancement of Knowledge and Learn- 
ing among men , than exact Tempe 
rance in their Races, great pureneſs of 
Air , and equality of Clymate , long 
Tranquility of Empire or Government; 
And all theſe we may juſtly allow to 
thoſe Exftery Regions , more than any 
others we are acquainted with, at leaſt 
till the Conqueſts made by the Tartars, 
upon both 1-dia and Chiza , 1n the later 
Centuries, However it may be as pat- 
donable, to derive {ome parts of Learn- 
ing from thence, as to go ſo ſar, for the 
Game of Cheſs, which {ome Curious and 
Learned men have deduced irom Indis 
into Europe, by two ſeveral Roads, that 
ts, by Perſiz into Greece, and by Arabia 
into Africk and Spain, 

— Thus mugi I chought might be al- 
lowed me to ſay, tor the giving ſome 
idea of what thoſe Sages or Learned 
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Men were , or may have been, who 
were Ancients to thoſe that are An- 
cients to us. Now to obſerve what 
theſe have been, 1s more eaſy and ob- 
vious. The moſt Ancient Grecians that 
we are' at all acquainted with., after 
Lycurgus , who was certainly a great 
Philolopher as well as Law-giver, 
were the ſeven Sages. "Tho? the Court 
of Creſus, is ſaid to have been much 
reſorted to , by the Sophiſts of Greece, 


| in the happy beginnings of his Reign. 


And ſome of theſe ſeven, feem to have 
brought moſt of the Sciences out of 
Foyt and Phenicia, into Greece, par- 


| ticularly thoſe of Aſtronomy, Aſtrology, 
| Geometry, and Arithmetick. Theſe were 
| ſoon followed , by Pythagoras, ( who 


fems to have introduced Natural and 
Moral Philoſophy) and by ſeveral of 
his followers, both 1a Greece and [taly. 
But of all theſe, there remains nothing 
in Writing now among us ; fo that 
Hyppocrates, Plato, and Xenophon , are 
the firit Philoſophers , whole works 
have eſcaped the injuries of time. Bur 
that we may not conclude, the firſt Wri- 
ters we have of the Grecians , were the 
firſt Learned or Wiſe among them ;; We 
ſhall find upon inquiry , that the more 

$ ancient 
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ancient Sages of Greece, appear by the 
CharaQers remaining of them, to haye 


been much the greater Men, They 


were generally Princes or Law-giver 
of their Countries , or at leaſt offered 
and invited to be ſo, either of their own 
or of others, that deſired them to frame 
or reform their ſeveral Inſtitutions of 
Civil Government. 'They were com- 
monly excellent Poets, and great Phy. 
ſicians ; they were ſo learned in Nx 
tural Philoſophy , that they fore-told, 
not only Eclypſes in the Heavens, but 
Earthquakes at Land , and Storms at 
Sea, great Drowths and great Plague, 
much Plenty, or much Scarcity of cer 
tain ſorts of Fruits or Grain , not to 
mention the Magical Powers, attribu- 
ted to ſeveral of them, to allay Storms, 
to raiſe Gales, to appeaſe Commotions 
_ of People, to make Plagues ceaſe ; which 
qualities, whether upon any ground of 
Truth or no, yet if well believed, muſt 
have raiſed them, to that ſtrange height 
they were at, of common elteem- and 
honour, in their own and ſucteeding 
Ages. 

By all this may be determined, whe 
ther our Moderns or our Ancients, 
may have had the greater and the bet 
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ter Guides , and which of them have 
taken the greater pains, and with the 
more application in the purſuit of 
Knowledge. And I think, it is enough 
to ſhew, that the advantages we have; 
from thoſe we call the Ancients, may 
not be greater, than what they had, 


from thoſe that were ſo to them. 


But after all, I do not know, whe- 


| ther the high flights of Wir and Know- 
| kdge, like thoſe of Power and of Em- 
| pire in the World , may not have been 
| made by the pure Native Force of 


Spirit or Genius, in ſome fingle men, 


| rather than by any derived ſtrength 
| among them , however increaſed by 
| Succeſſion ; and whether they may not 
| have been the Atchievements of Na- 


ture, rather than the improvements of 
Art, Thus the Conqueſts of Nine 


| and Semiramis, of Alexander and Ta: 
| merlane , which I take to have been 


the greateſt, Recorded in Story , were 
at their heighth, in thoſe Perſons that 
began them , and ſo far from being 
creaſed by their Succefſors, that they 
were not preſerved 1n their extent and 


| vigor by any of them , grew weaker 


m every hand they paſſed through, 
o were divided into many , that fer 
| | C, 2 np 
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up for great Princes, out of ſeveral ſmal 
ruins of the Firſt Empires, till they wi 
thered away 1a time, or were loſt by 
the change of Names and Forms 
Families or of Governments. | 

Juſt the ſame Fate feems to have x 
tended the higheſt flights of Learning 
and of Knowledge, that are upon ou 
Regiſters. Thales, Py:hazoras, Deny: 
critus , Hippocrates, Plato, Ariſbth, 
Epicurus , were the firſt mighty Con 
querors of Ignorance in our World 
and made greater progreſſes in the & 
veral Empires of Science, than any 
their Succeſſors have been ſince abk 
to reach. Theſe have hardly ever pre 
tended more, than to leara what the 
Others taught , to rem2mber what they 
invented, and not able to compaſs tha 
it ſelf, they have ſet up for Author, 
upon ſome parcels of thoſe great Stocks 
or elſe have contented themſelves only 
to comment upon thoſe Texts , and 
make the beſt Copies they could, after 
thoſe Originals, 

I have long thought , that the di 
ferent abilities of men , which we al 
Wiſdom, or Prudence, for the condutt 
of Publick Affairs or Private Life, grov 
direQly out of that little grain ws 
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tele or Good Senſe, which they 
bring with them into the world ; and 
that the defect of it in Men , comes 
fom ſome want in their Conception 
or Birth, 


=— Dixitq, ſemel Naſcentibus Author. 
Quicquid ſcire licet ——— 


And though this may be improved 


or impaired in ſome degree, by acci- 
dents of Education , of Study, and of 
Converſation and Buſineſs, yet it cannot 
go beyond the reach of its Native 
Force, no more than Life can, beyond 


| the period to which it was deſtined, 
| by the ſtrength or weakneſs of the ſe- 


minal Virtue, 

If theſe ſpeculations ſhould be true, 
then I know not what advantages we 
can pretend to Modern Knowledge, by 


| any we receive from the Ancients ; 


Nay, *tis poſſible, men may loſe rather 
tian gain by them , may leſſen the 
Force and Growth of their own Genius, 
by conſtraining and forming it upon 
that of others ; may have leſs Know- 
kdge of their own, for contenting 
themſelves with that of thoſe before 
them, So a Man that only Tranſlates, 
C 3 ſhall 
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ſhall never be a Poet, nor a Paints 
that only Copies, nor a Swimmer tha 
Swims always with Bladders. $o Peg. 
ple rhat truſt wholly to others Cha. 
rity, and without Induſtry of their own, 
will be always poor. Refides, why 
can tell, whether Learning may nt 
even weaken Invention, in a man thx 
has great Advantages from Nature and 
Butch ; whether the weight and num: 
ber of ſo many other mens thoughts 
and notions, may not ſuppreſs his own, 
or hinder. the motion and agitation of 
them, from which all Invention ariſe; 
As heaping on Wood, or too many 


Sticks, or too cloſe together, ſuppre: 
ſes, and ſometimes quite extinguiſhs | 
a little ſpark that would otherwik 


have grown up to a noble Flane, 
'The ſtrength of mind as well as 
body , grows more from the warmth 
of Exerciſe, than of Cloaths, nay, to 
much of this Foreign heat, rather make 
Men faint, and their Conſtitutions ten- 
der or weaker, than they would bt 
without them. Let it come abou 
how ,it will, if we are Dwarfs, ws 
are ſtill ſo, though we ſtand upon : 
Gyant's ſhoulders, and even fo plactd, 
yer we {cc leſs than he, if we are 
F turall 
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turally ſhorter ſighted, or if we do not 
Tok as much about us, or if we are 
dazled with the height, which often 
happens from weakneſs either of Heart 
or Brain. 

In the growth and ſtature of Souls 
35 well as Bodies, the common pro- 
duftions are of indifferent fizes , that 
occaſion no gazing nor no wonder ; 
But there are or have been, ſometimes 
Dwarfs and ſometimes Gyants in the 


| World, yet it does not follow, that 


there muſt be ſuch in every Age nor 
in every Countrey : This we can no 
more conclude , than that there never 


| have been any, becauſe there are none 


now, at leaſt in the compais of our 


| preſent Knowledge or Inquiry. As I 


believe, thagre may have been Gyants 
at ſome time, and ſome place or other 
in the World, of ſuch a ſtature, as 


| may not have been equalled perhaps a- 


gain, in ſeveral Thouſands of Years, 
or in any other parts ; ſo there may 
be Gyants in Wit and Knowledge, of fo 
over-grown a fize,. as not to be equal- 
{d again in many ſucceſſions of Ages, 
or any compaſs of Place or Coun- 
trey. Such, I am ſure, Lucretins eſteems 


and deſcribes Epicurus to have been, 
C 4 and 
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and to have riſen, like a Prodigy 
Invention and Knowledge, ſuch as hat 
not been before, nor was like to be 4. 
gain ; and I know not, why others of 
the Ancients, may not be allowed tg 
have been as great in their kinds, an 
to have built as high , though up 
different Schemes or Foundations. Be. 
cauſe there is a Stag's head at Amb, 
of a moſt prodigious ſize, and a large 


Table at Memorancy, cut out of th Þ 
thickneſs of a Vine-ſtock, is it necef. Þ 
lary, that there muſt be, every Ag, Þ 
{ſuch a Stag in every great Foreſt, « Þ 


ſuch a Vine in every large Vineyard, 


or that the ProduQtions of Nature in Þþ 
any kind, muſt be ſtill alike or ſome 
thing near it , becauſe Nature is ſtil 
the ſame? May there not wwe many cir: 
cumſtances concur, to one produCtion, 


that do not to any other, in one 
many Ages ? In the growth of a Tree, 


there is the native ſtrength of the ſeed 


both from the kind , and from the per- 
fections of its ripening, and from the 
health and vigor of the Plant that 
bore it. There is the degree of ſtrength 
and excellence, in that Vein of Earth 
where it firſt took root ; There is a 
propriety of Soy] , ſuited to the kind 
| 0! 


-- 
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of Free that grows in it, there is a 


great favour or dis-favour to its growth, 
from accidents of water and of ſhelter, 
from the kindneſs or unkindneſs of Sea- 
ſons, till it be paſt the need or the dan- 
ger of them. All theſe, and perhaps 
many others, joined with the propitt- 
ouſneſs of Clymat, to that fort of Tree, 
and the length of Age it ſhall ftand and 
grow, May produce an Oak, a Fig, or 
a Plane tree, that ſhall deſerve to be re- 
nowned 1n Story , and ſhall not perhaps 
beparallel'd in other Countries or Times. 

May not the ſame have happened 1n 
the produCttion, growth, and ſize of 
Wit and Genius in the world, or in 
ſome Parts or Apes of it, and from ma- 
ny more circumitances that contributed 
towards it , than what may concur to 
the tupendions growth of a Trce or 
Animal ? May there not have been, in 
Greece or Italy of old, ſuch prodigies of 
Invention and Learning in Phi/oſophy, 
Mathematicks, Phyſick, Oratory, Poetry, 
that none has ever fince approached 
them, as well as there were in Painting, 
Statuary, Architefture, and yet their un» 
parallel'd and inimitable excellencies 1n 
theſe are undiſputed ? 


Science 
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Science and Arts have run their 
circles, and had their periods in the 
ſeveral Parts of the World ; "They are 
generally agreed , to have held their 
courſe from Eaſt tro Weſt, to have be. 
gun in Chaldeaand Ap ypt, to have been 
Tranſplanted from thence to Greete, 
from Greece to Rome , to have ſunk 
there, and after many Ages, to have 
revived from thoſe Aſhes , and to have 
ſprung up again , both in Jcaly and 


other more Weſter Provinces of Europe, 


When Chaldea and Agypt were Learned 
and Civil, Greece and Rome were as 
rude and barbarous as all Agypt and 
Syria now are, and have been long. 
Whea Greece and Rome were at their 
heights, in Arts and Science , Gaul, 
Germany, Britain, were as ignorant and 
barbarous, as any Parts of Greece or 
1 urkey can be now. 

Theſe, and greater changes, are made 
in the ſeveral Countries of the world, 
and courſes of time by the Revolutions 
ot Empire, the Devaſtations of Armies, 
the Cruelties of Conquering , and the 
Calamities of enſlaved Nations ; by the 
violent inundations of Water in ſome 
Countries, and the Cruel Ravages of 
Plagues in others, Theſe ſorts of ac- 
; cidents, 
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cidents, ſometimes lay them ſo waſte, 
that when they riſe again, *tis from 
ſuch low beginnings , that they look 
like New-Created Regions , or grow- 
ing out of the Original State of Man- 
kind, and without any Records or 
Remembrances , beyond certain ſhort 
periods of time. Thus that vaſt Con- 
tinent of Norway, 1s ſaid to have been 
ſo wholly defolated by a Plague, abour 
Eight or Nine Hundred Years ago, 
that it was for ſome Ages following, 
avery Deſart, and fince all over-grown 
with Wood ; And Ireland was ſo ſpoiled 
and waſted by the Conquelts of the 
Smutes and Dares, that there hardly 
remains any Story or Tradition, what 
that Iſland was , how Planted or Go- 
verned above Five Hundred Years ago. 
What changes have been made by 
Violent Storms , and Inundations of 
the Sea, in the Maritine Provinces of 
the Low Conntries , is hard to know, 
or to believe what is told, nor how 1gno- 
rant they have left us, of all that paſſed 
there, before a certain and ſhort period 
of time. 

The Accounts of many other Coun- 
tries, would perhaps, as hardly , and 
as late, have waded out of the m_ 
O 
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of Time, and Gulphs of Ignorance, had 
it not beea for the aſſiſtance of thoſe 
two Languages, to which we owe all 
we have, of Learning or Ancient Re- 
cords in the world. For whether we 
have any thing of the Old. Chaldean, 
Flebrew, Arabian, that is truly Genuine, 
or more Ancient than the 4u2v/tan Ape, 
I am much 1n doubt ; yet 'tis probable, 
the vaſt Alexandrian Library muſt have 
chicfly conſiſted of Books compoſed in 
thoſe Languages, with the A*-yptian, 
Syrian and e/#thiopick, or atlealt, Tran: 
{lated out of them by the Care of the 
A2yptian Kings or Prieſts, as the 01d 
Teftament was wherein the Septuag ints 
1imployed, left their Name to that Fa- 
mous Tranſlation, 

"Tis very true and juſt, all that is faid 
of the mighty Progreſs that Learning 
and Knowledge have made in theſe We- 
ftern Parts of Europe, within theſe hun- 
dred and fifty Years ; but that does not 
conclude, it mult be at greater Heighth 
than 1t had been in other Countries, 


where 1t was growing much longer Pe- 


riods of Time; it argues more how low 
it was then amongſt us, rather than how 
high it 1s now, 


Upon 
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Upon the Fall of the Rowaxy Empire; 
almoſt all Learning was buried in its 
Ruines : The Northern» Nations that 
Conquered, or rather overwhelmed it 
by their Numbers , were too barbarous 
to preferve the Remains of Learning 
or Civility , more carefully than they 
did thoſe of Statuary or ArchiteAure, 
which fell before their Brutiſh Rage. 
The Saracens indeed from their Con- 
queſts of Apyprt , Syria, and Greece, 
carried home great Spoils of Learn- 
ing, as well as other Riches, and gave 
the Original of all that Knowledge, 
which flouriſhed for ſome time a- 
mong the 4rabiazs, and has fince been 
copied out of many Authors among 
them, as theirs have been out of thoſe 
of the Countries they had ſubdued; 
nor indeed, do Learning, Civility, Mo- 
rality , ſeem any where to have made 
a preater Growth , in ſo ſhort a time, 
than in that Empire, nor to have flou- 
riſhed-more than in the Reign of their 
Great Almanzor, under whole V ictort- 
ous Enligns, Spaiz was Conquered by 
the Moors ; but the Goths, and all the 
reſt of thoſe Scythian Ewarms that 
from beyond che Danuhe and the Eb, 
under {0 many fevycral Names , over- 
rug 
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run all Exrope, took very hardly, and 
very late any TinEture of the Learnin 
and Hutnanity that had flouriſhed in 
the ſeveral Regions of it, under the Pro. 
tection , and by the Example and In. 
ftruQtions of the Romans , that had {6 
long poſſeſſed them : Thoſe Northern 
Nations were indeed caficr induced to 
imbrace the Religion of thoſe they had 
ſubdued, and by their Devotion gave 
great Authority and Revenues, and 
thereby Eaſe to the Clergy , both Se- 
cular and Regular , through all their 
Conquelts. Great numbers of the better 
ſort, among the Oppreſſed Natives, find 
ing this vein among them, and no other 
way to be ſafe and quiet under fuch 
rough Maſters, betook themſelves to 
the Profeſſion and Aſſemblies of Relt. 
oious Orders and Fraternities , and a+ 
mong thoſe only , were preſerved all 
the poor Remainders of Learning, 1n 
theſe ſeveral Countries. 

But theſe good men either content- 
ed themſelves with their Devotion , or 
with the Eaſe of quiet Lives, or clle 
imployed their Thoughts and Studies 
to raiſe and maintain the Eſtcem and 
Authority of that Sacred Order, to 
which they owed the Safety and Re- 
poſe; 
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poſe , the Wealth and Honour they in- 


joyed. And in this they ſo well ſuc- 
ceeded , that the Conquerors were go- 


| yerned by thoſe they had ſubdued, 


the Greateſt Princes by the Meaneſt 


| Prieſts, and the ViQtorious Franks and 


Lombard Kings , fell at the feet of the 
Roman Prelates. 

Whilſt the Clergy were buſied in 
theſe Thoughts or Studies , the better 
fort among the Laity were: wholly 
turned to Arms and to Honour , the 
meaner {ort to Labour or to Spoil ; 
Princes taken up with Wars among 
themſelves , or in thoſe of the Holy 
Land , or between the Popes and Em- 
perors, upon Diſputes of the Eccleſia- 
ſtical and Secular Powers ; Learning 
ſo little in uſe among them, that few 
could write or read, beſides thoſe of 
the Long Robes, During this Courſe 
of Time, which laſted many Ages in 
the Weſtern Parts of Europe , the 
Greek Tongue was wholly loſt, and 
the Purity of the Roman to. that de- 
gree, that what remained of it , was 
only a certain Jargon rather than La- 
tin, that palled among the Monks and 
Fryars who were -at all Learned , and 
among the Students of the ſeveral 

Unver- 
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Univerſities ,. which ſerved to cx 
them to Rox, in purſuit of Preferments 
or Cauſes depeading there , and' littl 
cle. | | 
When the Turks took Conſtantinople, 
about two hundred Years ago, and 
ſoon after poſſeſſed themſelves of all 
Greece, the poor Natives fearing the 
Tyranny of thoſe cruel Maſters, made 
their Eſcapes in great numbers to the 
Neighbouring parts of Chriſtendom, 
ſome by the Auſtrian Territories into 
Germazy , others by. the Yexetian inty 
Traly and Fravce ; ſeveral that were 
Learned among theſe Grectans , ( and 
brought many Ancient Books with 
them 1n that Language) began to teach 
it io _thele Countries ; firſt to gain 
fubliſtence, and afterwards Favour in 
ſome Princes, or Great mens Courts,who 
began to take a Pleaſure or Pride in 
countenancing Learned men. Thus 
began the Reſtoration! of Learning in 
theſe parts, with that of the Greek 
Tongue ; and foon after, Renchlyn and 
Era/mnms began thac of the purer and 
ancient Latin. Atter them , Buchanan 
carrie: it, I think , to the preatelt 
Heighth of any of the Moaderns before 
or lince ; 'The Mopkiſy Latin upon this 
Returf 
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Return , was laughed out of Doors, 
and remains only in the Inns of 
Germany or Poland ; and with the Re- 
fitution of theſe two Noble Langua- 
oes, and the Books remaining of them 


| (which many Princes and Prelates were 
| curious to recover and collect ) Learn- 


ing of all forts began to thrive in 
theſe Weſtern Regions ; and ſince that 
time, and 1n the firſt ſucceeding Cen- 


| tury , Made perhaps a greater growth 
| than in any other that we know of, in 
| ſucha compals of time, conſidering in- 


to what Depths of Ignorance 1t was 


| {unk before. 


But why from thence ſhould be con- 


| cluded, That it has out-grown all that 
| was Ancient , I {re no reaſon; If a 
Strong and Vigorous man, at Thirty 


Years old, ſhould fall into a Conſump- 


| tion, and ſo draw on till Fifty, in the 


cxtreameſt ” Weakneſs and Inhrmity ; 
after that , ſhould begia to Recover 
Health till Sixty , ſo as to be again as 
Stronz, as men uſually are at thar 
Age ; It might perhaps truly be faid, in 
that caſe, that he had grown more 1n 
Strength ,- that Jaſt Ten Years, than 
any others of his Life, but not that he 
was grown to more Strength and Vr- 

| gour, 
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oour, than he had at Thirty Year 
old. 

But what are the Sciences , wherein 
we pretend to excel ? I know of ng 


New Philoſophers, that have made En. | 


tries upon that Noble Stage , for Fif. 
teen Hundred Years paſt , unleſs De, 
Cartes and Hobbs ſhould pretend to it, 
of whom I ſhall make no Critick here, 
but only ſay, That by what appears of 
Learned Mens- Opinions in this Ape, 
they have by no means eclypſed the 
Luſtre of Plato, Ariſtotle, Epicurns, or 
others of the Ancients, For Grammar 
or Rhetorick, no man ever diſputed it 
with them, nor for Poetry , that ever 
I heard of, belides the New French Au 
thor I have mentioned , and apainſt 
whoſe Opinion there could, I think, ne- 
ver have been given ftronger Evidence 
than by his own Poems, Printed toge- 
ther with that Treatiſe. 

There is nothing new in Aſtronomy, 
to, vye with the Ancients, unleſs 1t 
be the Copernicay Syſtem ; nor in Phy 
ſick, unleis Hervy's Circulation of the 
blood. But whether cither of theſe 
be modern diſcoveries, or derived from 
old: Fountains, is diſputed : Nay , it is 
{o too/,' whether they are true or no; 
for 
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for though reaſon may ſeem to favour 
them more than the contrary Opini- 
ons, yet ſenſe can very hardly allow 
them ; and to fatisfy Mankind , both 


| theſe muſt concur, But if they are true, 


yet theſe two great diſcoveries have 


| made no change in the concluſions of 


Aſtronomy , nor in the practice of Phy- 
ſick, and {o have been of little uſe ro 


| the world , though perhaps of much 


honour to the Authors. 
What are become of the Charms of 


Muſick , by which Men and Beaſts, 


Fiſhes, Fowls, and Serpents, were ſo 


{ frequently Enchanted, and their very 


Natures changed ; By which the Paſ- 
ſons of men were raiſed to the great- 


| eft height and violence, and then as 


ſuddenly appeaſed , fo as they might 
be juſtly ſaid, to be turned into Lyons 
or Lambs, into Wolves or into Harts, 
by the Power and Charms of rhis ad- 
mirable Art ? ?Tis agreed by the Learn- 
ed, that the Science of Muſick, {ſo ad- 
mired of the Ancients, is wholly loſt 
in the world, and that what we have 
now, is made up out of certain Notes 
that fell into the fancy or obſervation 
of a poor Fryar, in chanting his Mat- 
tins. So as thoſe Two Divine Ex- 

D > cellencies 
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cellericies of Muſick and Poetry , arg 
grown, in a manner, to be little more, 
but the one Fidling , and the other 
Rhyming, and are indeed very worthy 
the ignorance of the Fryar , and the 
barbarouſneſs of the Goths that intro- 
duced them among us. 

What have we remaining of Ms 
gick, by which, the Indians, the Chat. 
deans, the Agyptians, were {0 renown» 
ed, and by which, effets ſo wonder. 
ful, and to common men ſo aſtoniſh. 
ing were produced, as made them haye 
recourſe to Spirits or Supernatural 
Powers' for ſome account of their 
ſtrange Operations ? By Magick, I mean 
ſome excelling Knowledge of Nature, 
and the various Powers and Qualities, 
10 its ſeveral productions, and the ap- 
plication of certain Agents, to certain 
Patients, which by force of ſome pe- 
culiar qualities, produce effects very 
diftcrent from what fall under vulgar 
Obſervation or Comprehenlion. Theſe 
are by 1gnorant People called Magick 
and Conjuring, and ſuch like Terms, 
and an Account of them much about 
as wile, is given by the common 
Learned, from Sympathies, -Amtipathies, 
taioſyneraſys, Taliſmans, and ſome {craps 
gr 
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or Terms, left us by the /fgyprians or 
Grecians , of the Ancient Magick, but 
the Science ſeems, with ſeveral others, 
to be wholly loſt. 

What Traces have we left of that 


| 2dmirable Science or Skill in Archite- 


ure, by which, ſuch ſtupendious Fa» 
bricks have been raiſed of old, and {o 


| many of the Wonders of the World 
| been produced, and which are fo lit- 
| teapproached by our Modern Atchieve- 
| ments of this fort, that they hardly 
| fall withia our Imagination ? Not to 
| mention the Walls and Palace of Ba- 


bylon , the Pyramids of Egypt , the 


| Tombof Mauſolus, or Coloſſe of Rhodes, 
| the Temples and Palaces of Greece and 


Rome : What can be more admirable 


| in this kind, than the Roman Theatres, 
| their AqueduQts, and their Bridges, 
| among which, that of Trajaz over the 


Dannbe , ſeems to have been the laſt 
Flight of the Ancient ArchiteCture ? 


| The ftupendious EffeAts of this Science, 
ſufficiently evince, at what Heighths the 


Mathematicks were among the  Anci- 
ents 3 but if this be not enough, who- 
ever would be ſatisfied, need go no fur- 
ther than the Siege of Syracuſe, and 
that mighty Defence made againſt the 

D 3 Roman 
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Roman Power, more b the wond 
Science and Arts of ; Sree " 
almoſt Magical Force of his Engines 
than by all the Strength of the City, 
or Number and Bravery of the Inha- 
bitants. 

_ The greateſt Invention that I know 
of in later Ages, has been that of the 
Load-Stone, and conſequently , the 
greateſt Improvement has been made 
in the Art of Navigation ; yet there 
mult be allowed to have been ſome. 
thing ſtupendious in the Number 
and in the Built of their Ships and 
Gallies of old; and the Skill of Pilots 
from the Obſervation of the Stars in 
' the 'more ſerene Clymates, may be 
judged, by the Navigations fo celebra- 
ted in Story, of the Tyrians and Carths- 
geniaus, not to mention other Na 
tions. However, *tis to this we owe 
the Diſcovery and Commerce of {6 
many vaſt Countries, which were ve- 
ry little, if at all, known to the An- 
cients , and the experimental Proof of 
this Terreſtrial Globe, which was be- 
fore only Speculation , but has ſince 
been ſurrounded by the Fortune and 
Boldneſs of ſeveral Navigators. From 
this great , though fortuitous Inven- 
tion, 
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tion, and the conſequence thereof, it 
muſt be allowed, that Geography is 
mightily advanced 1n theſe latter A- 
oes The vaſt Continents of China, 
the Eaſ# and IWi/eft-Tndies , the long 
Extent and Coaſts of Africa, with 
the numberleſs Iſlands belonging to 
them, have been hereby introduced 
into our Acquaintance , and our Maps, 
2nd great Increaſes of Wealth and Lux- 
ury , but none of Knowledge brought * 


among us, further than the extent and 


ſcituation of Countrey , the cuſtoms 
and manners of fo many original Na- 
tions, which we call Barbarous, and 
I am ſure have treated them, as 
if we hardly eſteem them to be a part 
of Mankind. TIT do not doubt, but ma- 
ny Great and more Noble Uſcs would 
have been made of ſucn Conquelis or 
Diſcoveries, if they had fallen to the 


ſhare of the Greeks and Romans in thoſe 


Ages, when Knowledge and Faime were 
in as great Requeſt, as endleſs Gains 
and Wealth are among us now ; and 
how much greater Diſcoveries might 
have- been made by ſuch Spirits as 
tneirs, is hard to gueſs. I am ſure, 
ours, though great, yet look very ime 
perfect , as to what the Face of this 
| 1 4 Ter- 
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Terreſtrial Globe would probably ap. 
pear, if they had been purſued as far 
as we might juitly have expeCted from 
the Progreſſes of Navigation, fiace the 
Ule of the Compaſs, which ſeems ty 
have been long at a ftand. How lit. 
tle has been performed, of what hy 
been ſo often, and ſo confidently pro. 
miſed, of a North-Weſt Paſſage to the 
Eaſt of Tartary, and North of Chin? 
How little do we know of the Land; 
on that ſide of the Magellan Straits, 
that lie towards the South Pole, which 
may be vait Iflands or Continents, for 
ought any can yet aver, though that 
Paſlage was ſo long ſince found out? 
Vhether Japan be Ifland or Conti: 
nent, with ſome parts of Tartary, on 
the North ſide, is not certainly agreed. 
The Lands of Ted/o, upon the North: 
Eaff Continent, have -beea no more 
than Coaſted , and whether they may 
not join to the Northern Continent of 
America, is by ſome doubted. 

But the Detect or Negligence ſcems 
yet to have been greater towards the 
South, where we know little beyond 
Thirty Five Degrees, and that only 
by the Neceſſity of doubling the Cape 
uf Goodhepe , 11 our Eaſt India Voy- 
ages; 
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ages 3 yet a Continent has been long 
face found out, within Fifteen De- 
orees to South, and about the Length 
of Java, which 15 marked by the 
Name of New Hollazd in the Maps, 


| and to what Extent, none knows, et- 


ther to the Sourh, the Eaſe, or the 
Weſt; yet the Learned have been of 
Opinion , That there muſt be a Bal- 
lance of Earth, on that ſide of the 


| Line, in ſome Proportion to what 


there is on the other , and that it can- 


| not be all Sea, from Thirty Degrecs 


to the South-Pole, flnce we have found 
Land to above *ixty Five_ Degrees to- 
wards the North, Burt our Navigators 
that way, have been confined to the 
Roads of Trade ; and our Þ1i{coveries 
bounded by _ what we can manage to 
2 certain De2ree of Gain, And I have 
heard it ſaid among the Dutch , that 
their Eaſt-Inaia Company have long 
ſince forbidden, and under the great- 
eſt Penalties, any furthet Attempts 
of diſcovering that Continent, having 
already more Trade in thoſ2 Parts 
than 'they can turn to Account , and 
fearinz ſome more Populous Nation 
of Exrope, might make great Eftabiiihe 
ments of Trade ia ſome of thoſe un- 
know 
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known Regions which might ruine 


impair what they have already in the 

Tadies. | 

Thus we are lame ſtill in Geogry. 
pay it ſelf, which we might have e. 
peed to run up to ſo much greater 
PerfeCtion, by the Uſe of the Compaf 
and it ſzems to have been little ad. 
vanced theſe laſt Hundred Years. $g 
far have we been from improving up. 
on thoſe Advantages we have recei 
ved, from the Knowledge of the Anci. 
ents, that ſince the late Reſtoration of 
Learning and Arts among us, our firſt 
Flights ſeem to have been -the high- 
elit, and a ſudden Damp to have fal. 
len upon our Wings, which has hin- 
dered us from riſing above certain 
Heights. The Arts of Painting and 
Statuary, began to revive with Learn- 
ing 1n Exrope, and made a great, but 
{hort Flight ; ſo as for theſe laſt Hun- 
dred Years, we have not had One 
Maſter in either of them , who deſer- 
ved a Rank with thoſe that flouriſhed 
in that ſhort Period, after they began 
among us, 

It were too great a Mortification 
to think , That the ſame Fate has hap- 
pened to us, even in our Modern 
| L.earning, 
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learning, as if the . Growth of that, 
is well as of Natural Bodies, had ſome 
fort Periods , beyond which it could 
not reach, and after which , it muſt 
tegin to decay. Ir falls in one Coun- 
rey or one Age, and rifes again in 
others, but never beyond a certain 
ficch. One Man , or one Countrey, 
ata certain Time runs a great Length 


| in ſome certain Kinds of Knowledge, 


but loſe as much Ground in others, that 
were perhaps as uſeful and zs valuable. 


| There is a certain Degree of Capacity 


in the greateſt Veſſc] , and when *tis 


| full, if you pour in {til}, it muſt run 


out ſome way or other, and the more 
it runs out on one lide , the leſs runs 
out at the other. So the greateit Me- 


| mory , after a certain Degree , as it 


ſarns or retains more of ſome Things 
or Words, loſes and forgets as much of 
others, The largeſt and deepelt Reach 
of Thought, the more it purſues ſome 
certain Subjects, the more 1t neglects 
others, : 
Belides, few men or none excel in 
all Faculties of Mind. A great Me- 
mory may fail of Invention, both may 
want Judgment to Digelt or Apply, 
what they Remember or Invent. Great 
Courage 
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Courage may want Caution, great Pry, 
dence may want Vigor, yet all 
neceſſary to make a great Commyg. 
der. But how can a man hope, 
excel 1n all qualities, when ſome ar 
produced by the heat , others by the 
coldneſs of Brain and Temper ? Thy 
abilities of man muſt fall ſhort on on 
ſide or other, like too ſcanty a Blan- 
ker when you are a-bed , if you pul 
it upon your ſhoulders, you leave you 


feet bare ; if you thruſt it down up i} 7 


your Feet, your Shoulders are unco- 
vered. 

But what would we have, ualef i 
be other Natures and Beings than God 


Almighty has given us ? The heighth 


of our Statures may be fix or ſeven 


Foot , and we would have it ſixteen; 
the length of our Age may reach to | 


a hundred Years, and we would have 
it a thouſand, We are born to gro- 
vel upon the Earth, and we would 
fain fore up to the Skies. We cannot 
comprehend the growth of a Ker 
nel or Seed, the Frame of an At or 
Bee, we are amazed at the Wiſdom of 
the one, and Induſtry of the other, and 
yet we will know the Subſtance, the 
Figure, the Courſes, the Influences : 
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il| thoſe Glorious Celeſtial Bodies, and 
he end for which they were made z 
we pretend to give a clear Account 
how Thunder and Lightning (that 
eat Artillery of God Almighty) 1s 
produced , and we cannot comprehend 
hoy the Voice of a man 'is framed, 
that poor little noiſe we make every 
time we ſpeak. The motion of the 
Sun, is plain and evident to ſome A-- 
fronomers, and of the Earth to others, 
jet we none of us know , which of 


them moves, and meet with many 


ſeming impoſſibilities in both, and be- 


| yond the fathom of human reaſon or 


comprehenſion. Nay, we do not fo 


much as know what Motion 1s , nor 
how a ſtone moves from our hand, when 


we throw 1t croſs the Strect. Of all 
theſe that moſt Ancicat and Divine 


| Writer, gives the beſt Account in that 


ſhort Satyr , Vain man would fain be 
wiſe, when he is born like a wild Aſſes 
Colt, 

But God be thanked , his Pride 1s 
greater than iis Ignorance ; and what 
he wants 1n Knowledge, he ſupplies by 
Sufficiency. When he has looked about 
him as far as iie can, he concludes there 
$00 more to be ſeen 3; when he 1s - 
ee 
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the end of his Line , he is at the hy; 
tom of the Ocean ; when he has ſhy 
his beſt, he is ſure , none ever did ng 
ever can ſhoot better or beyond i; 
His own Reaſon is the certain meaſur 
of truth, his own Knowledge, of wha 
is poſſible in Nacure , though his mini 
and his thoughts change every ſever 
Years , as well as his ſtrength and hj 
features ; nay , though his Opinions 
change every Week or every Day , ye 
he is ſure, or at leaſt confident, that 
his preſent thoughts and concluſions 
are juſt and true , and cannot be & 
ceived ; And among all the miſeries, 
to which mankind is born and ſubje 
Cted, in the whole courſe of his life 
he has this one Felicity to Comfort 
and Support him, That in all ages, in 
all things, every man 1s always 1n the 
right. A Boy of fifteen is wiſer than 
his Father at forty , rhe meaneſt Sub- 
ject than his Prince or Governors ; and 
the modern Scholwrs, becauſe they have 
for a Hundred Years pait lcarned their 
Leſſon pretty we!], are much more 
knowing than the Ancients their Ma- 
ſters. 

But let it be fo, and proved by 
good reaſons, Is it ſo by CXpericnce 
r00! 
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no ? Have the Studies, the Writings, 
the ProduCtions of Greſham College, 
or the late Academies of Paris , out- 
ſhined or eclypled the Lyczum of 


'B Plato, the Academy of Ariſtotle, the 


Stoa of Zemo , the Garden of Epicurus ? 
Has Hervy outdone Hippocrates , or 
Wilkins, Archimedes ? Are D'avila's 
1nd Strada's Hiſtories beyond thoſe of 
Herodotus and Livy ? Are Sleydey'”s 
Commentaries beyond thoſe of Ceſar ? 
The Flights of Bozl/eau above thoſe of 
Virgil ? If all this muſt be allowed , 
[| will then yield Goxatbert to have 


| excelled Homer , as it pretended ; and 


the modern +rexch Poetry , all that of 
the Ancients. And yet, I think, it 


| may be as reaſonably ſaid , That the 


Plays in Moor- Fields are beyond the 
Ompick Games ; A Welſh or Iriſh 
Harp excels thoſe of Orphens and Arion; 
The Pyramid in Loxdoan, thoſe of 
Memphis ; and the Freach Conqueits 
n Flanders are greater than thoſe of 
Alexander and Ceſar , 2s their Opera's 
and Panegyricks would make us 
believe, 

But the Conſideration of Poetry 
ought to be a Subject by it felf, For 
the Books we have in Proſe , Do __ 
0 
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of the modern we converſe with, appar 


of fuch a Spirit and Force, as if they 
would live longer than the Ancient 
have done ? If our Wit and Eloquenee, 
our Knowledge or Inventions would 
deſerve it, yet our Languages would 
not, there is no hope of their laſting 
long , nor of any thing in them , they 
change every Hundred Years ſo as to he 
hardly known for the ſame, or any 
thing of the former Stiles to be endured 
by the later ; ſo as they can no more 
laſt like the Ancients, than excellent 
Carvings in Wood like thoſe in Marble 
or Braſs. 

The three modera Tongues moſt e 
ſteemed, are 1ralian, Spaniſh, and Fren, 
all imperfect Diale&ts of the Noble 
Roman ; firſt mingled and corrupted 
with the harſh Words and Termination 


of thoſe many diff:rent and barbarous | 
Nations , by whoſe Invaſions and Ex: 


curltions, the Roman Empire was long 
infelted : They were alterwards 'made 
up into theſe ſeveral Languaces, by 
long and popular uſe, out of thok 
ruins and corruptions of Latiz, and the 
prevailing Languages of rhoſe Nations, 
to which theſe ſeveral Provinces came 


in time to be molt and longelt ſub: 
jeCted 


+: af, 
jefted ( as the Gorhs and Moors in Spain, 
the Goths and Lombards in Taly, the 
Franks in Ganl) beſides a mingle of 
thoſe Tongues, which were Original to 
Gal and to Spaiz, before the Roman 
Conquelts and Eſtabliſhments there. Of 
theſe , there may be ſome remainders 
in Biſcay or the Aſturias; bur I doubr, 
whether rhere be any of the old Galick 
in France , the ſubjeCtion' there having 
heen more univerſal, both-to the Romans 


| and Frapſts. But I do not find, the 


Mountainous partz on the North of 


| pan, were ever wholly ſubdued , or 
| formerly Governed , either by the Ro- 


mnr, Goths, or Saracens, no more than 
Wales by Romans, Saxons, Or Normans, 
offer their Conqueſts in. our 1{lands, 


 whichchas preſerved the ancient Biſcay» 


and Britiſþ more intire, than any Na- 


| tive Tongue of other Provinces, where 
| the Roman and Gorthick or Northerz Con- 
| queſts reached , and were for any time 


Eſtabliſhed. 

Tis eaſy to imagine, how imper- 
{:& Copies theſe modern Languages, 
thus compoſed , muſt needs be, of ſo 
excellent an Original, being parcht up, 
our of the Conczptions as well as 
Sounds, of ſuch barbarous or inflaved 

E Pcople. 
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People. Whereas the Latin was fra. 
med or cultivated, by the thoughts and 
uſes of the Nobleſt Nation that ap. 
pears upon any Record of Story, and 
iariched only by the Spoils of Gree, 
which alone could pretend to conteſt 
it with them. *Tis obvious enough, 
what rapport there is, and muſt eyer 
be , between the thoughts and word, 
the Conceptions and Languages of 
every Countrey , and how great x 
difference this muſt make in the Conz 
pariſon and Excellence of Books ; and 


how eaſy and juſt a preference it mult 


decree , to thoſe of the Greek and Ls 
tin, before any of the modern Lan: 
TUAgES. 

It may perhaps, be further affirm 
ed, in Favour of the Ancients, that 
the oldeſt Books we have, are ſtill in 
their kind the beſt. The two molt 
ancient , that I know of in Proſe, a 
mong thoſe we call prophane Au- 
thors, are «Afſop's Fables, and. Phale 
ris's Epiſtles, both living near the 
ſame time , which was that of Cyr 
and P;thagoras. As the firſt has been 
agreed by all Apes ſince, for the great- 
eſt Maſter in his kind, and all others 
of that ſort, have becn but imitatt 
ons 
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ans of his Original ; ſo IT think the 
fpiſtles of Phaleris, to have more Race, 
more Spirit, more Force of Wit and 
Genius, than any others I haveever ſeen, 
either ancient or modern. I know ſe- 
veral Learned men (or that uſually 

raſs for ſuch, under the Name of _ 
Criticks ) have not eſteemed them Ge- 
nuine, and Pol;tzay with ſome others, 
have attributed them to Lycian : Burt 
| think, he muſt have little skill in 
Painting, that cannot find out this to 
be an Original ;. ſuch diverſity of Paſ- 
fons, upon ſuch variety of Actions, 
and Paſſages of Life and Government, 
ſuch Freedom of Thought, ſuch Bold- 


neſs of Expreſſion , ſuch Bounty tro 
bis Friends, ſuch Scorn of his Ene- 


mics, ſuch Honour of Learned men, 
ſuch eſteem of Good, ſuch Know- 
kdge of Life, ſuch contempt of Death, 
with ſuch Fierceneſs of Nature and 
Cruelty of Revenge , could never be 
repreſented, but by him that poſlefſed 
tlem ; and I eſteem Lacian to have 
been no more capable of Writing, than 
df ating what Phalaris did. In all one 
Writ, you find the Scholar or the So- 
pliſt ; and in all the other , the Tyrant 
ad the Commander. 


R 2 The 
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The next to thele in Time, are A. 


rodctus, 1hucidides, Hippocrates, Plata, 
Xenophou , and Ariſtotle ; of whon 
I ſhall ſay no more, than what I thigk 
is allowed by all, - that they are in 
their ſeveral kinds, inimitable. So ar 
Ceſar, Saluſt, and Cicero , in their, 
who are the Ancienteſt of the Latin 
(I ſpeak ſtill of Proſe ) unleſs it bt 
{ome little of old Cato, upon Ruſtick 
Afairs, 

The Heighth and Purity of tle 


Roman Stile, as it began towards the Þþ 


Time of Lucretizes, which was about 
that of the Jugurthin War ; 1o it end 
ed about rhat of Tiberins ; and the lf 


ſtrain of it, ſeems to have been Vi 
The Purity of the 


leins Paterculus, 
Greek laſted a great deal longer, and 
muſt be allowed till 77ajan's Time, 
when Plutarch wrote, whoſe Greek i; 
much more eſteemable , than the Lz 
tin of Tacitus his Contemporary. At: 
ter this lait, I know none that de 
ſerves the Name of Latin, in comps 
riſon of what went before them, & 
ſpecially in the Avgnſtan Age ; If any, 
*tis the little Treatiſe of Minnutins Fer 
lis. All Latin Books that we haye 
till the end of Trajen, and all ay 
tl 
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ill the end of Marcus 4ntoninus , have 
1 true and very eftcemable value. All 
written fince that time, ſeem to me 
to have little more than what comes 
from the Relation of Events, we are 
glad to know , or the Controverſy of 
Opinions 1n Religion or Laws , where- 
in the buly World has becn fo much 
imployed. 

The great Wits among the moderns 
have been, 1n my Opinion, and in their 
ſeveral kinds , of the 1ralians, Boccace, 
Muchiavel , and Padre Paolo ; among 
the Spaniards, Cervantes, ( that writ 


| Don Quixot ) and Grewara ;, among the 


French, Rablais, and Montagne ; among 
the Engliſh, Sir Philip Sidney, Bacoz and 


| Selden : I mention nothing of what 1s 


written upon the Subjz& of Diviazty, 
wherein the Spaniſh and Fzazlih Pens 
have been mo!t Converſant, and moſt 
Excelled, The modern Frexch , arc 
Votture , Rochfancalt's Nicmoirs, Buſſy's 
Amours de Gaul, with ſeveral other lit- 
te Relations or Memoirs that have run 
this Age , which are very plecatant and 
entertaining , and ſeem to have Refti- 
ned the French Language to a degree, 
that cannot be well exceeded. I doubr 
it may have happened there, as it does 
E 1 in 
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in all Works, that the more they 
| filed and poliſhed , the leſs they hay 
of weight and of ſtrength ; and x 
that Language has much more fine. 
neſs and ſmoothneſs at this time, & ] 
take it to have had much mor 
force, ſpirit and compaſs, in Montapn; 
Ape. 

Since thoſe accidents , which cont, 
buted to the Reſtoration of Learning 
almoſt extinguiſhed in the Weſt 
parts of Exyrope, have been obſerve, 
it will be juſt tro mention ſome , tha 
may have hindred the advancemen 
of it , in proportion to what might 
have been expeted from the mighy 
growth and progreſs made in the fi 
Age after its recovery. One great 
reaſon may have been, that very ſoon 
after the entry of Learning, upon the 
Scene of Chriſtendom, another ws 
made, by many of the New-Learned 
men, into the inquiries and conteſh 
about matters of Religion, The mar- 
ners and maxims and inſtitutions 
introduced by the Clergy, for ſeven or 
eight Centuries paſt, 'The Authority 
ot Scripture and Tradition , Of Popes 
and of Councels, Of the ancient 
Fathers and of the later Schoolmen and 
Caſuilts, 
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Caſuiſts, Of Eccleſiaſtical and Civil 
power. The humour of ravelling 
into all theſe myſtical or intangled 
Matters, mingling with the Intereſts 
and Paſſions of Princes and of Parties, 
2nd thereby heightned or enflamed, 
produced infinite Diſputes , raiſed 
violent Heats throughout all parts of 
Chriſtendom, and ſoon ended, in many 
Defetions or Reformations from the 
Roway Church, and in ſeveral new 
[nftitutions , both Eccleſiaſtical and 
Civil, in divers Countries, which have 
been ſince Rooted and Eſtabliſhed in 
almoſt all the North-Weſt Parts. The 
endleſs Diſputes and litigious Quarrels 
upon all theſe Subjects, favoured and 


| incouraged by the Intereſts of the ſe- 


reral Princes ingaged in them, either 


took up wholly, or generally imploy- 
e the Thoughts, the Studies, the 


| Applications, the endeavours of all or 


moſt of the fineſt Wits, the deepeſt 
Scholars, and the moſt Learned Wri- 
ters that the Age produced. Many 
excellent Spirits, and the moſt pene- 
tating Genys, that might have made 
admirable Progreſſes and Advances 1n 
many other Sciences, were ſunk and 


overwhelmed in the abyſs of Diſputes, 
E 4 about 
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about matters of Religion , withay 
ever turning their Looks or Though 
any other way. To theſe Diſputes gf 
the Pen, ſucceeded thole of the Swar, 
and the Ambition of great Princes and 
Miniſters, mingled with the Zeal, 
covered with the pretences of Relipiqg, 
has for a Hundred Years paſt inteſted 
Chriltencom with almoſt a perpetyy 
Courſe or Succeſſion , either of Ciyil 
or of Foreign Wars ; the noiſe and 
diſorders thereof, have been ever the 
molt Capital Enemies of the Mes, who 
are ſeated by the ancient Fables , up 
the top of Parnaſſus, that is, in a place 
of ſafety and of quiet, from the reach 
of all noiſes and diſturbances of the 
Regions below. 

Another circumſtance , that may 
have hindred the advancement of 
Learning', has been a want or decay 
of Favour in great Kings and Princes, 
to encourage or applaud it. Upon 
the firſt recurn or recovery of this 
tair Stranger among us, all were fond 
of ſeeing her, apt to applaud her ; ſhe 
was lodged in Palaces inſtead of Cells, 
and the greateſt Kings and Princes of 
the Ape, took either a pleaſure 1n 
courting her, or a vanity in _—_ 
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her , and 1n favouring all her Train. 
The Courts of 1ta/y and Germany ,. of 
England , of France, of Pepes, and of 
Emperors, thought themſclves Honoured 
and Adorned, by the Number and Qua- 
licies of Learned men, and by all the 
improvemeats of Sciences and Arts , 
wherein they excelled. They were 
invited from all Parts, for the Uſe and 
Entertaiament of Kings, for the Edu- 
cation and Inſtruction of Young 
Princes, for advice and- afliftance to 
the greateſt Miniſters ; and in ſhorr, the 
Fayour of Learning was the humor 
and mode of the Agzs. Fraxcis the 
Firſt, Charles the Filth, and Hezry the 
Fighth (thoſe three great Rivals) 
zpreed in this, though in nothing elle. 
Many Nobles purſued this Vein with 
great application and ſucceſs 4 among 
whom, Pics de Mirandula, a Sovereign 
Prince in [:aly, might have proved a 
Prodigy of Learning, it his Studies and 
Life had laſted as long as thoſe of 
the Ancients : ForT think all of them 
that writ much of what we have now 
remaining, lived old , whereas he dyed 
about Three and thirty , and lefr 
the World in admiration of fo 
much Knowledge in ſo much Youth. 
SINCE 
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Since thoſe Reigns I have not obſz. 


ved in our modern Story , any :Great 
Princes much celebrated for their Fz. 
vour of Learning, further than to ſerye 
their turns, to juſtify their Pretenſions 
and Quarrels, or flatter their Succeſle,, 
The Honour of Princes has of late 
ſtruck Sale to their Intereſt ; wheregz 
of old, their Intereſts, Greatneſs, and 
Conqueſts, were all dedicated to their 
Glory and Fame. | 

How much the Studies and Labours 
of Learned men , muſt have been 
damped for want of this Influence and 
kind aſpe& of Princes, may. be beſt 
conjectured from what happened on 
the contrary, about the Auguſtan Ape, 
when the Learning of Rome was at 
its height, and perhaps owed it in 
ſome Degree, to the Bounty and Pa- 
cronage of-that Emperor, and Mecena 
his Favourite, as well as to the Felicity 
of the Empire, and Tranquility of the 
Age. 

The humor of Avarice, and greedineſs 
of Wealth, have been ever, and in all 
Countries, where Silver and Gold have 
been in Price, and of current uſe ; 
But if it be true in particular Men, 
that as Riches increaſe, the a of 
tnem 
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them do ſo too ; May it not be true, 
of - the general Vein and Humor of 
Ages ? May they not have turned 
more to this purſuit of inſatiable gains, 
fince the Diſcoveries and Plantations 
of the MWeſt-Indies, and thoſe vaſt 
Treaſures that have ſlowed in to theſe 
Weſtern Parts of Europe almoſt every 
Year, and with ſuch mighty Tides 
for ſo long a courſe of time ? Where 
few are rich , few care for it ; where 
many are ſo, many deſire it ; and moſt 


in time begin to think it neceſſary. 


' Where this Opinion grows generally in 


a Country , the Temples of Honour are 
ſoon pulled down, and all mens Sacri- 
fices are made to thoſe of Fortune, 
The Soldier as well as the Merchant, 
the -Scholar as well as the Plough- 
man, the Divine and the States-man, 
as well as the Lawyer and Phyſician. 
Now I think, that nothing 1s more 
evident in the world, than that Honour 
is a much ſtronger Principle , both of 
Aion and Invention, than gain can 
ever be. That all the Great and No- 
ble ProduQtions of Wit and of Cou- 
rage, have been inſpired and exalted 
by that alone. That the Charming 
Flights and Labours of Poets, the deep 
Spe- 


(&) 


Speculations and Studies of Philoſopher, 
the Conquelts of Emperors and At. 
chievements of Heroes, have all flowed 
from this one Source of Honour and 
Fame. The laſt Farewel that Hora 
takes of his Lyrick Poems, Epicurus of 
his Inventions in Philoſophy, Augaſtu 
of his Empire and Government, are al 
of the ſame ſtrain ; and as their lives 


were entertained, ſo their age was re- 


lieved, and their Deaths ſoftned, by the 
Proſpect of lying down upon the Bed 
of Fame. 

Avarice is on the other ſide , of all 
Paſſions the molt ſordid, the mot clog. 
ged and covered with dirt and with 
drols, ſo that it cannot 
Wings beyond the ſmell of the Earth: 
"Tis the Pay of Common Soldiers , as 
Honour is of Commanders , and yet 
among thoſe themſelves, none ever 
went ſo far upon the hopes of 
prey or of ſpoils, as thoſe that have 
been ſpirited by Honour or Rel:gion. 
*Tis no wonder then, that Learning 
has been ſo little advanced fince it 
grew to bs mercenary , and the Pro- 
greis of it has been fettered by the 
cares of the World, and diſturbed 
by the Deſires of being Rich, - the 
cars 
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fears of being poor ; from all which, 
the ancient Phil/oſothers, the Brachmans 
of India , the Chaldean Magi, and 
Agyptian Prieſts were diſintangled and 


But the laſt maim given to Learn- 
ing, has been by the {corn of Pedan- 


| try, which the ſhallow , the ſuperfici- 


al, and the ſufficient among Scholars, 
firſt drew upon themſelves , and very 
juſtly, by pretending to more than 


| they had , or to more eſteem than what 


they had could deſerve, by broach- 
ing it in all places, at all times , up- 
on. all occaſions, and by living ſo 
much. among themſelves, or in their 
Cloſets and Cells,, as to make them 
unfit for all other buſineſs , and: ridi- 
culous in all other Converſations. As 
an InfeQtion that riſes in a Town, firſt 
falls upon Children or weak Conſtitu- 
tions, or thoſe that are ſubject to other 
Diſcaſes , but ſpreading further by de- 
grees, ſeizes upon the moſt healthy, vi- 
gorous, and ſtrong ; and when the 
Contagion grows very general, all the 
Neighbours avoid coming into the 
Town,or are afraid of thoſe that are well 
among them , as much as of thoſe that 
are ſick, Juſt ſo it fared ia the Com- 
mon» 
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monwealth of Learning , fome poor- 


weak Conſtitutions were firſt infe&ed 
with Pedantry , the Contagion ſpread 
in time upon ſome that were ſtronger; 
Foreigners that heard there was a Plague 
in the Countrey, grew afraid to come 
there, and avoided the commerce of the 
Sound as well as of the Diſeaſed. This 
diſlike or apprehenſion turned, like all 
fear, to hatred , and hatred to ſcorn, 
The reft of the Neighbours began firſt 
to rail at Pedants, then to ridicule 
them ; the Learned began to fear the 
ſame Fate, and . that the Pigeons 
ſhould be taken for Daws, becauſe they 
were all in a Flock : And becauſe the 
pooreſt and meaneſt of the Company 
were proud , the beſt and the richeſt 
began to be aſhamed. 

An Ingenious Spaniard at Bruſſels, 
would needs have it, that the Hiltory 
of Don Quixot had ruined the Spaniſb 
Monarchy ; for before that time, Love 
and Valour, were all Romance among 
them , every young Cavalier that en- 
tred the Scene, dedicated the Services 
of his Life, to his Honour firſt, and then 
to his Miſtreſs. They Lived and Dyed 
in this Romantick Vein ; and the old 
Duke of Alva, in his laſt Portugal expe- 
dition, 
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dition, had a young Miſtreſs, to whom, 
the Glory of that Atchievement was 
Devoted, by which he hoped to value 
himſelf, inſtead of thoſe qualities he 
had loſt with his youth. Aﬀter De#x 
Quixot appeared, and with that inimita- 
ble Wit and Humor , turned all this 
Romantick Honour and Love into Ri- 
dicule ; the Spanzards, he ſaid, began to 


| grow aſhamed of both, and to laugh 


2t fighting and loving ; or at leaſt 
otherwiſe, than to purſue their Fortune, 
or ſatisfy their Luſt 3 and the conſequen- 


| ces of this , both upon their Bodies and 


their Minds, this Spaniard would needs 
have paſs for a great cauſe of the 
Ruin of Spatz, or of its Greatneſs and 
Power. 

Whatever effe&t , the Ridicule of 
Knight-Errantry might have had up- 
on that Monarchy , I believe that of 
Pedantry has had a very ill one upon 
the Commonwealth of Learning ; and 
Iwiſh, the Vein of Ridiculing all that 
is ſerious and good , all Honour and 
Virtue, as well as Learning and Piety, 
may have no worſe effects on any 
other State : ?Tis the Irch of our Age 
and Clymate , and has over-run both 
the Court and the Stage, enters a Houſe 


of 
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of Lords and Commons, as boldly x 
a Coffee-Houſe , Debates of Council 
well as private Converſation ; and 
have known in my Life, more thanoge 
or two Miniſters of State, that woyl 
rather have ſaid a Witty thing, than 
done a Wile one ; and made the Com. 
pany Laugh, rather than che Kingdom 
Rejoice. But this is enough to excyſ 
the imperfeCtions of Learning in our 
Age, and to cenſure the ſufficiency of 
{ome of the Learned ; and this ſmall 
Piece of Juſtice I have done the Anti 
ents, will not I hope, be taken any mots 
chan *tis meant, for any injury to the 
Moderns. 

F ſhall conclude with a ſaying of 
Alphonſus (Sirnamed the Wiſe) King of 
Ara707 3 


That among ſo many- things as art 
by men poſſeſſed or purſued in the 
Courſe of their Lives , all the reſt are 
Bawbles, Beſides Old Wood to Burn, 
Old Wine to Drink , Old Friends to 
Converſe with, and Old Books to Read. 
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HIpon the Gardens of Epicurus ; or of 
Gardening in the Tear 1685, 


H E ſame Faculty of Reaſon, 
4 which gives Mankind the great 
Advantage and Prerogative over. the reſt 
of .the Creation-, ſeems to make the 
greateft Defaulc .of Human Nature ; 
and ſubjects it zo more Troubles, . Miſe- 
ries, or at leaſt Diſquiets ot Life, than 
any of its Fellow-Creatures:* Tis this fur- 
aiſhes us with ſuch variety of Paſſions, 


{ and conſequently of Wants and Deſires, 


tliat none other feels ; and theſe followed 
by infinite Deſigns and endleſs Purſuits, 
and improved - by that reſtleſneſs of 
thought, which is natural to moſt Men, 
give Him a condition. of Life ſuitable 
tothat of His Birth ; ſo that as He alone 
Is, bora crying , He lives complaining, 
and dics diſappointed. xl - 
Since we cannot eſcape the purſuit of 
Paſſions , and perplexicy of Thoughts, 
BY F which 
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which our Reaſon furniſhes us, there; 
no way left, but to endeavour all weay, 
either to ſubdue or to divert them, 
This laſt is the common buſineſs 
common men , who ſcek it by all ſons 
of Sports, Pleaſures, Play, or Buſinek, 
But becauſe the two firit are of hor 
continuance,ſfoon ending with wearinek 
or decay of Vigor and Appetite , the 
return whereof muſt be attended, before 
the others can be renewed ; and becauſe 
Play grows dull, if it be not enlivend 
with the hopes of Gain , the gener 
diverſion'of Mankind feerns to be Buk 
neſs, 'or the purſuit of Riches inone 
kind or- other, which is'an amuſement, 
that has this one advantage above all 
others, that it laſts thoſe Men who'tn 
gage m'tt,, to the very ends of thi 
hves 3 none ever growing too old fir 
the thoughts and deſires of increaſing 
his Wealth and Fortunes , either for 
Himfelf, ' his Friends, or his Pofterity. 

In the firſt and moſt ſimple Ages &f 
each Country, the Conditions and Lives 
of men ſeem to have been very near'6f 
Kin with the reſt of the Creatures ; they 
. lived by the hour, or by the day, and 
latisfied their Appetite with what they 
could get, from the Herbs, the Fruits, 
the Springs they met with when they 
wers 
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vere hungry or dry ; then, with what 
fiſh, Fowl, or Beaſts they could kill, by 
Swiftneſs or Strength, by Craft or Con- 
trivance, by their Hands or ſuch Inſtru- 
ments as Wit helped, or Neceſlity for- 
o&d them to invent. When a man had 
26t exough for the day, he laid up the 
reſt for the morrow, and ſpent one day 
in labour, that He might paſs the other 
ateaſe 3 and lured on by the pleaſure of 
this Bait, when he was in Vigor, and 
His Game fortunate, He would provide 
for as many days as he could, both for 
Himſelf and His Children , that were 
tov young to ſeek out for themſelves; 
Then He caſt about, how by ſowing of 
Grain,and by Paſture of the tamer Cattel, 
toprovide for the whole year. After this, 
dividing the Lands neceſſary for theſe 
Ukes, firſt among Children , and then 
among Servants, He reſerved to Hims 
kIf a Proportion of their Gain , either 
the native Stock, or ſomething equi- 
valent, which brought in the uſe of mo- 
ney 5 and where this once came 1n, none 
was to be ſatisfied , without having 
enough for Himſelf and His Family, and 
al His and their Poſterity for ever ; ſo 
that I know a certain Lord who pro- 
elſes to value no Leaſe , though for an 


Mndred or a thouſand years , nor any 
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Eſtate or Poſſeſſion of, Land that is ng: 


for ever and ever. . | | 
From ſuch ſmall beginnings. have 
grown ſuch vaſt and extravagant De. 
ſigns of poor mortal men : Yet none 
could ever anſwer the naked Indiag, 
Why one man ſhould take pains, and 
run Hazards 'by Sea and. Land all hi 
Life , that his Children nfght be fafe 
and lazy all theirs : And-the Precept of 
taking no care for to morrow, though 
never minded as. impracticable in: the 
world, ſeems but to reduce Mankind to 
their natural and original Condition of 
Life. However by theſe ways and && 
grees the endleſs increaſe of riches ſeems 
to be grown the perpetual and general 

amuſement or buſineſs of Mankind. 
Some few in each Country make thoſe 
higher Flights after Honour and Power, 
and to theſe -ends ſacrifice their Riches, 
their Labour, their Thought, and their 
Lives; and nothing diverts nor bulies 
men more, than theſe purſuits, which 
are uſually covered with the Pretences 
of ſerving a Man's Country, and of 
Publick Good. But the true fervice of the 
Publick is a buſineſs of {fo much Labour 
and {> much Care, that though a good 
and wile man may not refuſe it, if He 
be Called to it by. His Prince or Bis 
| Country, 
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Country, and thinks He can be-of more 
than'vulgar uſe; 'yet He will ſeldom or 
gever ſeek 15, but leaves it commonly to 
men, who under the dilguiſe of Publick 
Good , purſue their own deligns of 
Wealth , Power, and ſuch. Baſtard Ho- 
nours as uſually attend them , not that 


which is the true and only true Reward 


of Virtue. | 

The purſuits of Ambition, though not 
ſo general, yet are as endleſs as thoſe of 
Riches, and as extravagant; ſince none 
ger yet thought he had Power or Em- 
pire enough : And what Prince ſoever 
ſeems to be ſo great, as to live and 
reign without any further defires or 
fears, falls into the Life of a private 
man, and enjoys but thoſe Pleaſures 
and Entertainments, which a great many 
ſeveral Degrees of private Fortune will 
allow, and as much as Human Nature 
scapable of enioying. 

The Pleaſures of the Senſes grow a 
little more choice and refined ; thoſe of 
{magination are turned upon embeliſh- 
ing the Scenes | he chuſes to live 1n ; 
Eaſe, Conveniency, Elegancy, Magnih- 
cence, are ſought in Building firſt, and 
then in furniſhing Houſes or Palaces : 
The admirable imitations of Nature are 
Iatroduced þy PiQtures , Statues , Tas 
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peſtry, and other ſuch atchievementgg 
Arts, _ And the moſt exquiſite delights 
of Senſeare purſued, in the Contrivanye 
and Plantation of Gardens, which, 
with Fruits, Flowers, Shades, Fountains, 
and the Muſick of Birds that frequent 
{ſuch happy places , ſeem to furniſh al 
the pleaſures of the ſgveral Senſes, and 
with the greateſt, or at leaſt rhe moſt 
natural PerfeCtions. 

Thus the firſt Race of Aſſyrian Kings, 
after the Conquelts of Ninus and Semi- 
ramis, paſled their Lives, till their Em- 
pire fell to the Medes. Thus the Caliphy 
of Egypt, till depoſed by their Mem 
Inkes. Thus paſſed the latter parts of 
thoſe great Lives of Scipio, Lncullus, Au 
guſtus, Diocleſian. Thus turned the great 
thoughts of Henry the vrrnci of 
France , after the end of his Wars with 
Spain. Thus the preſent King of Me 
7occo, after having ſubdued all his Com 
petitors , paſſes His Life in a Countrey 
Villa , gives Audience in a Grove of 
Orange-trees planted among purling 
Streams. And thus the King of France, 
after all the Succeſſes of bis Counſels or 
Arms, and in the mighty Elevation of 
His preſent Greatneſs and Power, when 
He gives Himſelf leifure from ſuch De 
figns or Purſuits, paſſes the ſofter - 
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afier parts of His time in Countrey 
Houſes and Gardens, in building, plant- 
ing-or adorning the Scenes , or 1a the 
common Sports and Entertainments of 
ſuch kind of Lives. And thoſe mighty 
Emperors , who contented not them- 
ſelves with theſe pleaſures of common 
Humanity, fell into che Frantick or the 
Extravagant 3 they pretended to be 
Gods, or turned to be Devils , as Cal:- 
guls and Nero, and too many others 
known enough 1a Story. 

Whilſt Mankind is thus generally bu- 
fed or amuſed, that part of them, who 
have had either the Juſtice or the Luck, 
to paſs in common opinion for the wi- 
kſt and the beſt part among them, have 
followed another and very different 
Scent ; and inſtead of the common de- 
ſigns of ſatisfying their Appetites and 
their Paſſions, and making endleſs Pro- 
viſions for both, they have choſen what 
they thought a nearer and a ſurer way 
to the eaſe and felicity of Life, by en- 
deavouring to ſubdue, or at leaſt to tem- 
per their Paſſions, and reduce their Ap- 
petites to what Nature ſeems only to 
askand to need. And this defign ſeems 
to have brought Philoſophy into the 
world, at leaſt that which is termed 
Moral , and appears to have an end, 
F 4 * not 
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not only deſirable by every man, which 
is the Eaſe and Happineſs of. Life , by 
alſo in ſome degree ſuitable to the force 
and reach of human Nature : For agg 
that part of Philoſophy, which is called 
Natural, I know no end-it can have, 
but that of either buſying a man 
Brains to no purpoſe , or ſatisfying) the 
Vanity, fo natural to moit men, of di: 
ſtioguiſhing themſelves by ſome way or 
other, from thoſe that ſeem their Equal 
in Birth, and the common advantages of 
it ; and whether this diſtinRion be made 
by Wealth or Power, or appearance of 
Knowledge, which gains Eſteem and 
Applauſe in the world, is all a cafe. 
More than this, I know no Advantage 
Mankind has gained by the progreſs of 
Natural Philoſophy , during ſo many 
Ages 1t has had Vogue in the world, 
excepting always , and very juſtly, 
what we owe to the Mathematicks, 
which 1s 1n a manner all that ſeems 
valuable among the Civilized Nations, 
more than* thoſe we call Barbarous, 
whether they are ſo or no, or more 
{o than our ſelves. 

How ancient this Natural Philoſophy 
has been in the world, is hard to know; 
for we find frequent mention of ancient 
Philoſophers in this kind, among - 
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moſt ancient now extant with us. The 
frſt- who found out the vanity of it, 
kems to have been So/cmon, of which 
Diſcovery he has left ſuch admirable 
frainsin Eccleſiaſtes. The next was So- 
rates, who made it the buſineſs of His 
Life to explode it, and introduce that 
which we call Moral in its place, to buſy 
human Minds to better purpoſe. And 
indeed , whoever reads with Thought 
what theſe two, and Marcus 4ntorinus, 
have ſaid upon the Vanity of all chat . 
mortal man can ever attain to know of 
Nature, in its Originals, or Operati- 
ons, may ſave himſelf a great deal of 
pains ,. and juſtly conclude, That the 
knowledge of ſuch things is not our 
Game ; and (like the purſuit of a Stag 
bya little Spaniel ) may ſerve to amuſe 
and to weary us, but will never be hunt- 
ed down. Yet I think thoſe Three I 
have named, may juſtly paſs for the wi- 
ſet Triumvirare thar are left us, upon 
the Records of Story or of Time. 

After Socrates, who left nothing in 
writing, many Sets of Philoſophers be- 
gan to ſpread in Greece, who entred bold- 
ly upon both parts of Natural and Mo- 
ral Philoſophy. The firſt with the great- 
eſt Diſagreement, and the molt eager 
Contention that could be upon the 
great- 
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greateſt Subjedts : As, Whether the 
world were Eternal , or produced x 
ſome certain time ? Whether if prody. 
ced, it was by ſome Eternal Mind, and 
to ſome end, or by the fortuitous Con. 
courſe of Atoms , or ſome Particles of 
Erernal Matter ? Whether there wiz 
one World or many ? Whether the Soul 
of man was a part of ſome Athereal and 
Eteraal Subſtance , or was Corporeal ? 
W hether if Eternal, it was ſo before it 
came into the Body , or only after it 
went out ? There were the ſame Con- 
tentions about the Motions of the Hee 
vens , the Magnitude of the Ccoleſtial 
Bodies, the Faculties of the Mind, and 
the Judgment of the Senſes. But all the 
different Schemes of Nature that have 
been drawn of old, or of late by Plato, 
Ariſtotle, Epicurus, Des-Cartes, Hobbs, or 
any other that I know of, ſeem to agree 
but in one thing, which is, The want of 
Demonſtration or Satisfaction, to any 
thinking and unpoſſefled man; and ſeem 
more or lefs probable one than another, 
according to the Wit and Eloquence of 
the Authors and Advocates that rail or 
defend them ; like Juglers Tricks, that 
| have more or leſs appearance of being 

real, according to the dextrouſneſs and 
Skill of Him that plays 'em ; whereas 
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perhaps if, we were capable of knowing 
Truth and Nature, theſe fine Schemes 
would prove like Rover. Shots , ſome 
nearer and {ome further off, but all at 
greac diſtance from the mark, it may be 
none in {ight, 

Yet in the midit of theſe and many 
other ſuch Diſputes and Contentions in 
their Natural Philoſophy, they ſeemed 
toagree much better in their Moral, and 
upon their Enquiries after the Ultimate 
End of man, which was his Happineſs ; 
their Contentions or Differences ſeem'd 
to be rather 1a words, than in the ſenſe 
of their Opinions, or in the true mean- 
ing of their ſeveral Authors or Maſters 
of their Sects : All concluded, that Hap- 
pineſs was the Chief Good, and ought 
to be the Ultimate End of Man; that 
a5 this was the end of Wiſdom , ſo Wil- 
dom was the way to Happineſs. The 
_ then was, In what this Happi- 
nels conlilted. The Contention grew 
warmelt between the Stoicks and Epicu- 
reans, the other SeCts in this point ſiding 
in a manner with one or the other of 
theſe, in their Conceptions or Expreſſi- 
ons. The Stoicks would have it to con- 
fit in Virtue, and the Epicureans in 
Pleaſure ; yet the moſt reaſonable of the 
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be the greateſt Happineſs ; -and the hef 
of the Epicureans made the preateſ 
Pleaſure to conſiſt in Virtue-;- and the 
difference between theſe two, ſeems nat 
calily diſcovered : All agreed, the great: 
elt Temper, if not the total ſubduingf 
Paſſion , and exerciſe of Reaſon, ro he 
the ſtate of the greateſt Felicity : To live 
without delires or fears, or thoſe pertur. 
bations of mind and thought , which 
Paſſions raiſe: To place true Riches in 
wanting little, rather than in poſleſſing 
much ; and true pleaſure in Tempe. 
rance, rather than in fatisfying the Sen- 
ſes ; To live with indifference to the 
common Enjoyments and Accidents of 
Life , and with Conſtancy upon the 
greateſt blows of Fate or of Chance; not 
to diſturb our minds with ſad RefſeQti. 
ons upon what is paſt, nor with anxious 
Cares or raving Hopes about what 1s to 
. come ; neither to diſquiet Life with the 
Fears of Death, nor Death with the De- 
fires of Life; but in both,and in all things 
elſe, to follow Nature, ſeem to be the 
Precepts molt agreed among them. 
Thus Reaſon ſeems only to have been 
called in, toallay thoſe Diſorders which 
it ſelf had raiſed,to cure its own Wounds, 
and pretends to make us wiſe no other 
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This at leaſt was the Profeſſion of many 
rigid Stoicks, who would have had a wiſe 
Man, not only without any fort of Paſ- 
fon, but without any Senſe of pain, as ' 
well as pleaſure., and to: injoy Himſelf 
in the midſt,of :Diſeaſes and Tormeats, 
25 well as of; Health and Eaſe; a Princi- 
ple, in my mind, againſt. common Na- 
ture and : common: Senſe, and which 
might have:told us in fewer words, or 
with leſs circumſtance, that a-man to be 
wile, ſhould not be a man.; and this 

chaps might have been eaſy:enough to 
believe, but. nothing ſo hard as the other. 

The Epicureans were more intelligible 
in their Notion, and fortunate in their 
Expreſſion,” when they placed a man's 
Happineſs in the Tranquility of Mind, 
and Indolence of Body ; for while we are 
compoſed of both, I doubt both muſt 
have a ſhare in the good or 1ll we feel. 
As Men of ſeveral Languages, ſay the 
lame things in very different words ; ſo 
in ſeveral Ages, Countries, Conſtitutions 
of Laws and Religion, the ſame thing 
kems to be meant by very different ex- 
preflions ; what 1s called by the Stoicks 
Apathy, or Diſpaſſion ; by the Scepticks 
Indilturbance ; by the Mohiniſts Quie- 
tilm ; by common men, . Peace of Con- 


ſcience ; ſeems all ro mean but great 
Tran- 
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Tranquility of Mind, though it'be made 
to proceed from ſo diverſe Cauſes,'s; 
Human Wiſdom, Innocence of Life, 
Reſignation to the Will of God. Ay 
old Uſarer had the ſame Notion , when 
He 1aid, No man could have Peace' gf 
Conſcience, that run out of his Eſtate; 
not comprehending what elſe was meant 
by that Phraſe , beſides true Quiet and 
Content of mind ; which however ex; 
preſſed, is, Iſuppofe, meant by all, ts 
be the beft account that can be given of 
the Happineſs of man , fince no min 
can pretend to be happy without tt. 

I have often wondred, how ſuch ſharp 
and violent InveCtives came to be made 
{o generally againſt Epicaurus,by the Apes 
that followed Him , whoſe Admiral 
Wit, Felicity of Expreſſion, Excellence 
of Nature, Sweetneſs of Converſation, 
Temperance of Life, and Conftancy of 
Death, made Him fo beloved by His 
Friends, admired by his Scholars, and 
honoured by the 4:hezians. But this In- 
juſtice may be faſtned chiefly upon the 
envy and malignity of the Stoicks at 
firſt, then upon the Miſtakes of ſome 
orofs Pretenders to His Set ( who took 
ptcaſure only to be ſenſual ) and affer:- 
wards, upon the Piety of the Primitive 
Chriſtians, who eſteemed his ra 
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of Natural Philoſophy, more oppoſite to 
thoſe of our Religion , than either the 
Platoniſts, the Peripateticks, or Stoicks 
themlelves: Yet,I confeſs,I donot know 
why the account given by Lucretizs of 
the Gods , ſhould be thought more im- 
pious , than that given by Homer, who 
makes them not only ſubjeQ to all the 
weakeſt Paſſions, but perpetually buly in 
allthe worſt or meaneſt AQtions of men. 
But Epicurus has found ſo great Ad- 
vocates of His Virtue, as well as Learn- 
ing and Inventions , that there need no 
more ; and the Teſtimonies of Diogenes 
Larrtius alone , ſeem too ſincere and im- 
partial to be-diſputed, or to'want the 
afitance of Modern Authors : If all fait- 
ed, He would be but too well defended 
by the -Excellence of ſo many of His 
&Q© in all Ages, and eſpecially of thoſe 
who lived in the compaſs of one, but 
the greateſt-in Story , both as to Perſons 
and Events : I need name no more than 
Ceſar, Atticus, Mecenas, Lucretins Virgil, 
Horace , all admiral in their ſeveral 
kinds, and perhaps unparalleld in Story. 
. Ceſar, It conſider'd in all Lights, may 
juſtly challenge the firſt place in the - 
Regiſters we have of Mankind, equal 
only to Himſelf, and ſurpafling all others 
of his Nation and his Age,in the — 
al 
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and Excellencies of a Stateſman, a Cap. 
tain, an Orator, an Hiſtorian ; beſides all 
theſe, a Poet,, a Philoſopher when hi 
leiſure allowed him ; [the greateſt man 
of Councel and,of Action, of Deſign and 
Execution ; the greateſt Nobleneſs.gf 


Birth, of- Perſon-and of Countenance;; 


the greateſt humanity - and. clemency 
of nature, in the midſt of 'the greateſt 
provocations , -occalions and examples 
of cruelty. and revenge ; ?tis- true he 
overturned the Laws and Conſtitutions 
of his Country, yet *twas after ſo mz- 
ny others had not only begun ,- but pro. 
ceeded very far, to change and violate 
them ; ſo as in what he gid, he ſcems 
rather to have prevented others , than 
to have done what himſelf deligned; 
for though his Ambition was valt, . yet 
it ſeems to-have been raiſed to thoſe 
heights, rather by the Inſolence of his 
Enemies, than by his own Temper; and 
that what was natural to lum, was only 
a delire of true Glory, and to acquire it 
by good aCtions as well as great, by Cone 
queits of barbarous Nations, extent 

the Roman Empire, defending at firlt 
the Liberties .of the Plebejans , oppoling 
the Faction that had begun in Sylla, and 
ended in Pompey: ; and in the whole 
couris of his Yittorics and Succelles, 
{eeking 
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ſeking all occaſions of Bounty to his 
friends, and Clemency to his Enemies. 
Atticus appears to have been one of 
the wiſeſt and beſt of the Romans, Learn- 
& without pretending, Good without 
aﬀeRation, Bountiful without Deſign, 
a Friend to all men in misfortune; a Flat- 
terer to no man in Greatneſs or Power, a 
Lover of Mankind, arid beloved by 
them all, and by theſe Virtues and Dil- 
poſitions, he paſſed ſafe and untouched, 
through all the Flames of Civil Diſſenti- 
ons that ravag'd his Countrey the great- 
eſt part of his Life ; and though he never 
entred into any Publick Afﬀairs , or par- 
ticular FaCtions of his State-, yet he was 
favoured , honoured , and courted by 
them all, from Sylla ro Auguſtus. 
 Mecenas was the wiſeſt Counſellor, 
the trueſt Friend , both of his Prince 
and his Country , the beſt Governor of ' 
Rome, the happieſt and ableſt Negotia- 
tor, the beſt Judge of Learniag and 
Virtue, the choiceit-in his friends, and 
thereby the happieſt in his Converſa- 
tion that has been known in Story ; and 
Ithiak, to his Conduct in Civil, and 
forippa's in Military Aﬀairs, may be 
truly aſcribed all the Fortunes and 
Greatneſs of Auguſtut, {o much celebra- 
kd in tho world. 
G For 
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For Lutretius, Virgil, and Horace, they 
deſerve in my Opinion, the Honour of 
the greateſt Philoſophers , as well as the 
beſt Poets of their Nation or Age. The 
two firſt, beſides what looks like ſome 
thing more than human 1n their Poetry, 
were very great Naturaliſts, and admj- 
rable in their Morals : And Horace, be- 
ſides the Sweetneſs and Elegancy of his 
Lyricks, appears in the reſt of his Wri. 
tings, fo great a Maſter of Life, andof 
crue ſenſe in the Condutt of it, that I 
know none beyond him. It was no 
mean ſtrain of his Philoſophy, to refuſe 
being Secretary to Auguſtus, when {6 
great an Emperor ſo much defired it, 
But all the different Seas of Philoſo- 
phers, ſeem to have agreed in the Opi- 
non, of a wiſe man's abſtaining from 
Publick Affairs, which is thought the 
meaning of Pythagores's Precept , To 
abſtain from Beans , by which the Aft- 
tairs or publick Reſolutions in Athens 
were managed, They thought that 
{ort of Buſineſs too groſs and material 
for the abſtrated finenefs of their Spe- 
culations. They eſteemed it too ſordid 
and too artificial for the cleanneſs and 
{iimplictty of their Manners and Lives, 
They would have no part in the Faults 
of a Government, and they knew 
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00 well, that the Nature and Paſſions 
of men made them incapable of any 
that was perfect and good, and there- 
fore thought all the Service they could 
Jo to the State they lived under , was 
omend the lives and manners of parti- 
cular men that compoſed it. But where 
factions were once entred and rooted 
in a State, they thought it madneſs for 
z00d men to meddle with Publick Af- 
fairs, which made them turn their 
Thoughts and Entertainments to any 
thing rather than this ; and Heraclitmus 
having upon the FaQions of the Citi- 
zens , . quitted the Government of his 
City, and amuſing himſelf, to play with 
the Boys in the Porch of the Temple, 
$ktthoſe who wondred at him, Whether 
na not better to play with ſuch Boys,than 
zovern ſuch Men ? But above all ,. they 
eemed Publick Buſineſs the moſt con- 
trary of all: others, to that Tranquility 
o Mind , which they eſteemed and 
taught, to be the only true Felicity of 
man. 

For this reaſon ,.Epicurus paſſed his 
Life. wholly in his Garden ; there he 
Ntudied , there he Exerciſed, there he 
taught his Philoſophy, 3 and indeed. no 
ther ſort of abode ſeems: to contribute 
b much, to both the Tranquility of 
G 2 Mind, 
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Mind, and Indolence of Body, whici, 
he made his Chief Ends. The Sweet. 
neſs of Air, the Pleaſantneſs of Sm, 
the Verdure of Plants, the Cleanneh 
and Lightneſs of Food , the Exerciſes of 
working or walking, but above all, the 
Exemption from Cares and Sollicitude, 
ſeem equally to favour and improye, 
both Contemplation' and Health, the 
Enjoyment of Senſe and Imagination, 
and thereby the Quiet and Eaſe both of 
the Body and Mind. 0% 
Though Epicarus be ſaid to have been 
the firſt that had a Garden in Atben;, 
whoſe Citizens before him, had theirs 
in their Villaes or Farms without: the 
City ; yet the uſe of Gardens ſeems to 
have. been the moſt 'ancient and- moſt 
general of any ſorts of PoſſcNon among 
Mankind, and to have preceded thoſe 


of Corn or of Cattel, as yielding the 


ealier, the pleaſanter, and more natural 
food. As it has been the Inclination of 
Kings, and the choice'of Philoſophers, 
{o it has bcen the common Favourite of 
publick and private Men, a- pleaſure of 
tae greateſt;and the Care of the meaneſt, 
and indeed an Employment and a'Pol: 
{cſhon; for which'go Man is too high 
nor tvo-Tow. 51: + 475 

1f-we believe the Scripture, we mult 
"3 43:$:137-*:847 1 26k allow 
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flow that God Almighty eſteemed the 
life of a man in a Garden, the happieſt 
te could give him , or elſe he would 
not have placed Adam in that of Eden; 
that it was the ſtate of Innocence and 
Pleaſure ; and that the Life of Husban- 
iry and Cities, came in afrer the Fall 
with Guilt and with Labour. 

Where Paradiſe was, has been much 
debated , and little agreed ; but what 
fort of place 1s meant by it , may per. 
haps ealier be conjeQtured. Ir ſeems 
to have been a Perſia, Word , fince Ye- 
mpbon and other Greek Authors mentt- 
mit, as what was much in uſe and de- 
light among the Kings of thole Eſter 
Coyntries. Strabo deſcribing FJerico, 
ſays, 1bi eſt palmetum, cnui immixte ſunt, 
tiem alie flirpes hortenſes , locus ferax, 
plmis abundans, ſpatio ſtadiorum centum, 


| totus irriguns, thi eſt Regia & Balſami 
Paradiſus. He mentions another place, 


to be prope Libanum & Paradiſum. And 
Alexander is written to have ſeen Cyrus's 
Tomb ia a Paradiſe, being a Tower not 
rery great, and \covered with a ſhade 
of Trees about it. So that a Paradiſe 
among them ſeems to have been a large 
ſpace of Ground, adorned and beautitied 
with all ſorts of Trecs,both of Fruits and 
o Foreſt, either found there before it was 
G 3 incloſed, 
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incloſed, or planted after ; either cult, 
vated like Gardens , for Shades and fq 
Walks, with Fountains or Streams, ang 
all ſorts of Plants uſual in the Clima, 
and pleaſant to the Eye, the Smell, g 
the Taſt ; or elſe imployed , like on 
Parks, for Incloſure and Harbour of al 
ſorts of Wild Beaſts, as well as for the 
pleaſure of riding and walking : And 
{o they wereof more or leſs extent, and 
of differing entertainment, according t 
the ſeveral humors of the Princes tha: 
ordered and incloſed them. 

Semiramis is the firſt we are told of in 
Story, that brought them in uſe through 
her Empire, and was ſo fond of them, 
as to make one where ever ſhe built 
and 1n all, or moſt of the Provinces ſhe 
ſubdued, which are ſaid to have been 
from Babylon as far as India. The Aſſyriu 
Kings continued this Cuſtom and Care, 


or rather this pleaſure, till one of them 


brought 1n the uſe of ſmaller and more 
regular Gardens : For having married 
a Wife he was fond of, out of one of the 
Provinces, where ſuch Paradiſes or Gar- 
dens were much in uſe, and the Coun- 
try Lady not well bearing the Air or In- 
cloſure of the Palace in Babylon to which 
the Aſſprian Kings uſed to confine them- 
lelves ; he made her Gardens, not only 
within 
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within the Palaces , but upon Terraſes 
raiſed with Earth, over the arched 
Roofs, and even upon the top of the 
higheſt Tower , planted them with all 
forts of Fruit- Trees , as well as other 
Plants and Flowers, the moſt pleaſant 
of that Country , and thereby made at 
leaſt the moſt airy Gardens , as well as 
the molt coſtly, that have been heard of 
in the world, This Lady may probably 
have been Native of the Provinces of 
Chafimir , or of Damaſcus, which have 
in all times been the happieſt Rezions 
for Fruits of all the Eft, by the Excel- 
leace of Soil, the poſition of Mountains, 
the frequency of ſtreams, rather than 
the Advantages of Climat. And *tis 
great pity we do not yet ſee the Hiſtory 
of Chaſimir, which Monſieur Bernier al- 
ſured me, he had tranſlated out of Pey- 
fan, and intended to publiſh, and of 
which he has given ſuch a taſt, in his ex- 
cellent Memoirs,of the Mogul's Country, 

The next Gardens we read of, are 
thoſe of Solomon, planted with all ſorts |, 
of Fruit-Trees,and watered with Foun- 
tains ; and though we have no more 
particular deſcription of them , yet ws 
may find, they were the places where 
he paſſed the times of his Leiſure and 
Delight , where the Houſes as well as 
G 4 Grounds, 
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Grounds, were adorned with all thy 
could be of pleaſing and elegant, ang 
were the Retreats and Entertajnments 
of thoſe among his Wives that he love 
the beit ; and 'tis not improbable, thx 
the Paradiſes mentjoned by Strabo, were 
planred by this great and wileſt King, 
But the Idea of the Garden muſt be ye 


great, if it anſwers at all to that of the \ 


Gardener , who mult have imployeda 
great deal of his Care and of his Study, 
as well as of his Leiſure and Thoughtin 
theſe Entertainments , ſince he writ of 
all Plants, from the Cedar to the Shrub, 
What the Gardens of the Heſperiae, 
were, we have little or no account, 
further than the mention of them, and 
thereby the Teſtimony of their having 
been 1n uſe and requeſt, in ſuch remote. 
neſs of place, and Antiquity of Time. 
The Garden of Alcizous, deſcribed by 
Homer, ſeems wholly Poetical, and made 
at the pleaſure of the Painter , like the 
reſt of the Romantick Palace , in that 
little barren Iſland of Pheacia or Corfu, 
Yet at all the pieces of this tranſcendent 
Genius, are compoſed with excellent 
knowledge, as well as fancy ; fo they 
ſeldom fail of Inſtruction as well as De- 
!ight, to all that read him. The Seat 
ot thzs Garden, joining to the Gates of 
| the 
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the Palace , the compaſs of the Inclo- 
ſure, being four Acres, the tall Trees 
of ſhade , as well as thoſe of fruit, the 
two Fountains, one for the uſe of the 
Garden , and the other of the Palace, 
the continual ſucceſſion of fruits through- 
out the whole Year; are, for ought I 
know, the beſt Rules or Proviſions, that 
can go towards compoſing the beſt 
Gardens ; nor is it unlikely, that Homer 
may have drawn this Picture after the 
life of ſome he had ſeen in Tozia , the 
Country and uſual abode of this Divine 
Poet ; and indeed the Region of the 
moſt refined Pleaſures and Luxury, as 
well as Invention and Wit ; for the hu- 
mor and cuſtom of Gardens may have 
deſcended earlier into the lower Aſia, 
from Damaſcus, Aſſyria, and other parts 
of the Faſter» Empires, though they 
ſkem to have made late entrance, and 
ſmaller improvement in thole of Gyeece 
and Rome, at leaſt in no proportion to 
their other Inventions or Retinements of 
Pleaſure and Luxury. 

The long and flouriſhing Peace of the 
two firſt Empires, gave earlier riſe and 
growth to Learning and Civility, and 
all the Conſequences of them, in Mag- 
nificence and Elegancy of Building and 
Gardening ; whereas Greece and Rome 
were 
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were almoſt perpetually engaged in 
Quarrels and Wars, either abroad or x 
home , and ſo were buſy in ARtion; 
that were done under the Sun , rather 
than thoſe under the Shade. Theſe were 
the Entertainments of the ſofter Nati. 
ons, that fell under the Virtue and 
Prowelſs of the two laſt Empires, which 
from thoſe Conqueſts brought home 
mighty Increaſes both of Riches and 
Luxury, and ſo perhaps loſt more than 
they got by the Spoils of the Ef. 


There may be another reaſon for the 


{mall advance of Gardening in thoſeey- 


cellent and more temperate Climats, 
where the Air and Soil were fo apt of 


themſelves to produce -the belt ſorts of 


Fruits, without the neceſflity of cultivae | 


ting them by labour and care ;3 whereas 


the hotter Climats, as well as the cold, 


are forced upon Induſtry and Skill, to 
produce or improve many Fruits that 
grow of themſelves in the more tempe- 
rate Regions. However it were , we 
have very little mention of Gardens in 
old Greece, or in old Rome, for pleaſure 
or with Elegance, nor of much curiouf- 
neſs or care, to introduce the Fruits of 
Foreign Climats, contenting themſelves 
with thoſe, which were Native of their 


own , and theſe were the Vine , the 
Olive, 
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Olive, the Fig, the Pear , and the Ap- 
ple; Cato, as I remember, mentions no 
more, and their Gardens were then but 
the neceſſary part of their Farms , in- 
tended particularly for the cheap and 
eaſy Food of their Hinds or Slaves , im- 
ployed in their Agriculture, and ſo were 
turned chiefly to all the common ſorts 
of Plants, Herbs, or Legumes,. (as the 
French call them ) proper for common 
nouriſhment ; and the name of Hozrt ws 
is5taken to be from Ortas, becauſe it per- 
perually furniſhes ſome riſe or produtti- 
on of ſomething new in the world. 
Lucullus, after the Mithridatick War, 
firſt brought Cherries from Pontws 
into /ra/y, which fo generally pleas'd, 
and were ſo eaſily propagated in all 
Climats, that within the ſpace of about 
an hundred years, having travelled 
Weſtward with the Roman Conquelts, 
they grew common as far as the Rhzze, 
and paſſed over into Britain. After 
the Conqueſt of Africk , Greece , the 
leſſer Aſia, and Syria, were brought 1n- 
to Italy, all the ſorts of their Mala, 
which we interpret Apples, and might 
ſignify no more at firſt, but were after- 
wards applied to many other Foreiga 
Fruits : The Apricocks coming from 
Epire , were called Mala Epirotrica ; 
Peaches 
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Peaches from Perſis, Mala Perſica ; Ci. 
trons from Media, Medica; Pomeranets 
from Carthage Punica ; Quinces Cathy. 
zea, from a ſmall Ifland in the Grecis 
Seas 3; their” beſt Pears were bronght 
from Alexandria, Numidia, Greece and 
Numantia, as appears by their ſeveral 
Appellations : Their Plums, from 4rme. 
nia, Syria , but chiefly from Damaſcu, 
The kinds of theſe are reckon'd in Nero's 
time, to have been near Thirty, as well 
as of Figs, and many of them were en- 
tertained at Rome with fo great Ap- 
plauſe, and fo general Vogue, that the 
great Captains, and even Conſular Men, 
who firſt brought them over, took pride 
in giving them their own Names , ( by 
which they run a great while in Rome ) 
as 11 memory of ſome great ſervice or 
pleaſure they had done their Country ; 
{o that nor only Laws and Battels , but 
ſeveral ſorts of Applies or Ma/a, and of 
Pears, were called Manlian and Clandian, 
Pompeyan and Tiberian , and by ſeveral 
other ſuch noble Names. 

Thus the fruits of Rowe, in about an 
hundred years, came from Countries as 
tar as their Conqueſts had reached, and 
like Learning, Archite&ure, Painting and 
Statuary , made their great advances in 
1; aly,about the 4ugnſtan Age. What " 
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the fourth of the Georgicks, which 
begins, 


Namgz /ub Oebalia memini me turribus altis. 
Among Flowers, the Roſes had the 


firſt place, eſpecially a kind which bore 
twice a year , and. none other ſorts are 


| here, mention'd befides the Narciſſus, 


tho'the Violet and the Lilly were very 
common, and the next in elteem , eſpe- 
cally the Breve Lillium, which was the 
Tuhereuſe, The Plants he mentions, are 
the: Apium, which tho commonly inter- 
preted Parſly, yet comprehends all forts 
of Smallage, whereof Sellary is one ; C#- 
wnis, which takes in all forts .of Me- 
lons, as well as Cucumbers ; 01s, which 
5a.common word for all forts of Pot- 
herbs and Legumes ; Verbenas , which 
lignities all kinds of Sweet or Sacred 
Plants, that were uſcd for adorning the 
Alrars, as Bays, Olive, Roſemary, Mir- 
tle; the Acartas ſecms to be what we 
call Pericanthe ; but what their Hedere 
were,. that deſerved place in a Garden, l 


cannor gueſs,unleſs they had ſorts of Ivy 


Uh 
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unknown to us ; nor what his YVeſcun 
Papaver was, ſince Poppies with us are 
of no uſe in eating. The Fruits menti- 
oned,are only Apples,Pears, and Plums ; 
for Olives, Vines, and Figs, were grown 
to be Fruits of their Fields, rather than 
of their Gardens. The Shades were the 
Elm, the Pine; the Lime-Tree, and the 
Platanu, or Plane-tree, whoſe Leaf and 
Shade, of all others, was the moſt in re 
queſt ; and having been brought out of 
Perfia, was ſuch an Tnclination among 
the Greeks and Romans , that they uſu- 
ally fed it with Wine inſtead of Water ; 
they believed this Tree loved that Li- 
quor, as well as thoſe that uſed to drink 
under its Shade ; which was a great hy- 
mor and cuſtom , and' perhaps gave tif 
to the other , by obſerving the growth 
of the Tree, or largeneſs of the Leafs, 
where much Wine was fpilt or {cft, 
and thrown upon the Roots. | 

"Tis great Piry the haſte which Y:rgil 
ſeems here to have been in, ſhould have 
hindered him from entring farther into 
the Account or Inſftrutions of Garden- 


ing, which he ſaid he' could have given, 


and which he ſeems to have {o much 
elteemed and loved, by that admirable 


Picture of this old Man's Felicity, which 


he draws, like ſo great a' Maſter, with 
| one 
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ne ſtroke of a Pencil , in thoſe Fqur 
Words : 


Regam equabat opes animis. 


That in the midſt of theſe ſmall Poſſeſ- 
fons , upon a few Acres of barren 
ground, yet he equalled all the Wealth 
and Opulence of Kings, in the Eaſe, 
Content, and Freedom of his Mind. 

I am not ſatisfied with the common 
xception of the Mala Aurea , for O- 
ranges ; nor dolI find any paſlage in the 
Authors of that Age, which gives} me 
the Opinion , that theſe were otherwiſe 
known to the Romans than as fruits of 
the Eaſtern Climats. I ſhould take their 
Mals Aurea to be rather ſome kind of 
Apples , ſo called from the golden Co- 
lour, as ſome are amongſt us, for other- 
wiſe, the Orange-Tree is too Noble, in 
the beauty, taſte, and ſmell of its fruit, 
in the Perfume and- Virtue of its Flow- 
es, in the perpetual Verdure of its 
Leaves, and in the excellent uſes of all 
theſe both for Pleaſure and Health, not 
to have deſerved any particular men- 
tion in the Writings of an Age and Na- 
ton, ſo refined and exquiſite in all 
forts of delicious Luxury. 

The charming deſcription Virgil mn 
0 


. =» 
of the happy Apple, muſt be intended 
either for the Citron , or for ſome ſor 
of Orange growing in Media, which was 
either ſo proper to that Country, as not 
to grow in any other (as a certain ſort of 
Fig was to Damaſcus) or to have loſt its 
Virtue by changing Soils, or to have had 
its effe of curing ſome ſort of Poiſon 

that was uſual in that Country, but par. 
ticular to it : I cannot forbear inſerting 
thoſe few Lines,out of the ſecond of V;r- 
gil's Georgicks, not having ever heard 
any body elſe take notice of them. 
Media fert triſtes ſuccos tardumq,; ſaporem 
Felices Mali, quo non preſentibus ullum, 
Pocula fi quando ſave infecere Noverce, 
Auxilium venit, ac membris avit atra ve- 

nena ; 
Ipſa invens arbos, faciemq, fimilima laurg, 
Et ſi non alios late jattaret orores, 
Laurus erit, folia haud ullis labentia ventis 
Flos apprima tenax,animas & olentia Medi 
Ora fovent illo, ac ſenibus medicantur an« 
helis. 
Media brings poys' nous herbs, and the fi 


ta 
Of the bleſt Apple, than which ne're na 
ound 
A help more preſent, when curſt Stepdames 
mix 
Their mortal Cups, to drive the Venom - 
"Tit 
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'Tis a large Tree, and like a Bays in hue; 
And did it not ſuch Odours caft abont, 
Twou'd be a Bays, the leafs with" no winds 
ull, : 
K. Flowers all excel;with theſe the Medes 
Perfume their Breaths, and care old purſy 
Men. | 
The Tree being ſo like: a Bays or 
Lawrel, the ſlow or dull taſte of the Ap- 
ple, the Virtue ' of --it againſt Poiſon; 
ſem to deſcribe the Citron: ** The 
Perfume of the flowers and -vittues 
of them to cure ill Scents of Monrth-or 
Breath, or ſhortneſs of Wind in' pur- 
fy old men, ſeem to agree moft' with 
the Orange : If Flos apprima tenax, mean 
only the Excellence of the flower 'a- 
bove all others , it may be intended 
for the Orange : If it ſignifies the flow- 
ers growing moſt upon the tops of the 
Trees, it may be rather the Citron'; for 
[ have been ſo curious as to bring up'a 
Citron from a Kernel, which at twelve 
years age, began to flower, and 1 ob- 
ferved all the flowers to grow uport 
the top Branches of the Tree, but to be 
nothing fo high or ſweet-ſcented, as the 
Orange: Oa the other ſide, I have al- 
ways heard Oranges to paſs for a Cordi- 
a Juice, and a great preſervative againſt 
the Plague, which is —-_ of TY ; 
FI fo 
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{o that; I. know not to which of thel; 
we arecto aſcribe rhis lovely PiQture of 
the-happy. Apple; but I am ſatisfied by 
it,. that neither of them was at all com. 
monjz 4at,at all known-in Tealy, at that 
time, :2or.long after;:though the fruithe 
now 1o frequent there in fields ( at leaf 
in, ſome- parts) and make fo common 
and delicious a part of Gardening, ever 

in theſe Northern Climats. 
*T15-certain thoſe Noble fruits, the 
Citrqg, the Orange, and the Lemmon, 
are. the:Native product of thoſe noble 
Regions; Aſſyria, Media, and Perſja; and 
tho' they.-have been from thence tran. 
planted and propagated in many parts 
Europe,.yet they have not arrived at (ach 
perfettion in Beauty, Taft or Virtue, a 
ta, their Native Soil and Climat. Thi 
made it generally obſerved among the 
Gyeeks and Romans, That the fruits of 
the- Eaſt far excelled thoſe of the We. 
And ſeveral Writers have trifled away 
their time in deducing the reaſons of this 
difference, from the. more benign 
powertul Influences of the Riſing Sun, 
But there 15 nothing more evidenttoany 
man chat has the leaſt knowledge of the 
Globe,-and gives himſelf leave to think, 
than-the folly of ſuch wiſe Reaſons, ſince 
the Regions that are Faſt to us, arc 
| Wef 
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iſ/ef to ſome others ; and the Sun ariſes 
alike to all that lie in the ſame Lati- 
tude, with the ſame Heat and Virtue 
apon Its firſt approaches, as well as in 
its Progreſs. Belides , if the Eaſtern 
fruits were the better only for that Po- 
ftion of Climate ; then thoſe of India 
ſhould excel thoſe of Perſia, which we 
do not find by comparing the accounts 
of thoſe Countries ; but Aſſyria, Medza, 
and Perſia, have been ever eſteemed, and 
will be ever found the true Regions of 
thebeſt and nobleft fruits in the world. 
The reaſon of it can be no other, than 
that of an excellent and proper Soil, be- 
ng there extended under the beſt Cli- 
mat for the ProduQtion of all ſorts of the 
beſt fruits, which ſeems to be from a- 
bout Twenty five, to about Thirty five 
degrees of Latitude. Now the Regions 
under this. Climat in the preſent Perſian 
Empire ( which comprehends moſt of 
the other two, called anciently Aſſyria 
ind Media) are compoſed of many Pro- 
vinces full of great and fertile Plains, 
bounded by high Mountains, eſpecially 
to the North , watered naturally with 
many Rivers, and thoſe by Art and La- 
bour derived into many more and 
imaller Streams, which all conſpire to 


frm # Country in'all circumſtances the 
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moſt proper and agreeable for Prodydij. 
on of the beſt and nobleſt fruits. Where 
as if we ſurvey the Regions of the JW. 
ſtern world, lying in the ſame Latitude 
between twenty five and thirty fiye 
Degrees, we ſhall find them extended 
either over the Mediterranean Sea, the 
Ocean, or the Sandy barren Countris 
of Africa ; and that no part of the Con. 
tinent of Europe lies ſo Southward a; 
Thirty five Degrees. Which may ſerye 
to Slhover the true genuine Reaſon, 
why the fruits of the Eaſt have been 
always obſerved and agreed to tranſcend 
thoſe of the Weſe. | | 
In our North-Weſt Climats, our Gar. 
dens are very different from what they 
werein Greece and I;aly, and from what 
they are now in thoſe Regions in Spain, 
orthe Southern parts of France. And 3 
molt general Cuſtoms in Countries grow 
from the different nature of Climats, 
Soils,or Scituations, and from the necel- 
fities or induſtry they impoſe,ſo do theſe, 
| In the warmer Regions , fruits and 
flowers of the beſt ſorts are ſo com- 


mon, and of ſo eaſy Produdtion, that 


fhey grow in fields, and are not worth 
the coſt of incloſing, or the care of more 
than ordinary cultivating. On the other 
de; the great pleaſures of thoſe Climats 
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zre coolneſs of Air, and whatever looks 
cool even to the Eyes, and relieves them 
from the unpleaſant ſight of duſty 
tireets,or parch'd fields. This makes the 
Gardens of thoſe Countries to be chiefly 
ralued by largeneſs of Extent ( which 
gives greater play and openneſs of Air) 
by Shades of Trees, by frequency of li- 
vying ſtreams or founrains , by Perſpe- 
dives, by Statues,and by Pillars and Obe- 
licks of Stone ſcattered up' and down, 
which all conſpire to make any place 
look freſh and cool. On the contrary, 
the more Northern Climats, as they ſut- 
fer little by Heat, make little Proviſion 
zpainſt it, and are careleſs of Shade , and 
ſeldom curious in Fountains. Good Sta- 
tuesare in the reach of few Men, and 
common ones are generally and juſtly 


GEſpiſed or-negle&ed. But no ſorts of 


good fruits or flowers , being Natives 
of the Climats, or uſual among us, (nor 
indeed the beſt ſort of Plants , Herbs, 
Sallads for our Kitchin Gardens them» 
ſelves) and the beſt fruits not ripening 
without the advantage of « Walls or Pali- 
ades, by refleion of the faint Heat we 
receive from the Sun, our Gardens are 
made of ſmaller compaſs , ſeldom ex+ 
ceeding four, ſix, or eight Acres, incloſed - 
with Walls, and laid out in a manner 
H-3 wholly 
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wholly for advantage of fruits, flowers, 
and the produCtt of Kitchin-Gardens in 
all ſorts of Herbs , Sallads, Plants and 
Legumes,for the common uſe of Tables, 

Theſe are uſually the Gardens of Ex. 
land and Holland, as the firſt ſort are 
thoſe of 7:aly, and were ſo of old. In the 
more temperate parts of Frazce, andin 
Brabant (where I take Gardening to he 
at its greateſt heighth) they are compo: 
ſed of both ſorts, the extent more ſpaci- 
ous than ours , part laid out for flowers, 
others for fruits, ſome Standards, ſome 
againit Walls or Paliſades, ſome for Fo- 
reſt Trees and Groves for Shade, ſome 
parts wild, ſome exact, and Fountains 
much 1a requeſt among them. 

But after ſo much ramble into Ancient 
Times, and Remote Places, to return 
home and conſider the preſent way and 
humour of our Gardening in England, 
which ſeem to have grown into ſuch 
Vogue, and to have been ſo mightily 
improved, in three or four and twenty 
years of 1s Majeſty's Reign, that per- 
haps few Countrics are before us, either 
in the Elegance of our Gardens, 1n the 
Number of our Plants ; and I believe 
none equals us in the Variety of fruits, 
which may juſtly be called good ; and 
from theearlicſt Cherry and Strawberry, 
to 
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o the laſt Apples and Pears, may fur- 
niſh every day of the circling year::- For 
the Taſte and Perfection of what we 
:fkcem the beſt, I may truly ſay, that the 
french who have eaten my Peaches and 
Grapes at Sheeme in no very ill year; have 
generally concluded, that the Jaſt areas 
o00d asany they have eaten in. Fraxce on 
this fide Fountainblear z and the firſt as 
oood as any they have cat in Gaſcopy ; 
[ mean thoſe which come. from i the 
Stone, and are properly called. Peaches, 
notthoſe which are hard, and are term- 
ed Pavies ; for theſe cannot grow in too 
warm a Climat, nor ever be good in a 
cold, and are better at Maarid than in 
Geſcony it ſelf ; Italians have agreed, 
my White Figs to be as good as any of 
that ſort in 1zaly, which is the earlier 
kind of White Fig there ; for in the 
later kind , and the blue, we cannot 
come near the warm Climats , no more 
than in the Frontienac or Muſcat Grape. 
My Orange-trees are as large as any I 
ſaw, when I was young in France, ex- 
cept thoſe of Fountain bleau, or what I 
have ſeen ſince in the Low-Countries , 
except {ſome very old ones of the Prince 
of Orange's ; as laden with flowers as 
any can well be, as full of fruit as I 
luffer or deſire them, and as well taſted 
H 4 as 
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as are :commonly brought over, EXCept 
the beſt forts of Sevi/and Portupal. Ang 
thus:miech I could. not but ſay, in d 
fence-of our Climat,' which is ſo much 
and. fo'-generally decried abroad, by 
thoſe who-never {aw it, 'or if they: haye 
been;here, have. yet perhaps ſeen ng 
more of it, than what belongs to Inns, 
. or to: Taverns and Ordinaries, who ac- 
cuſe our Country for- their own De. 
faults, and ſpeak ill, not only of our 
Gardens and Houſes , but of our Hy: 
mours, our Breeding, ' our Cuſtoms and 
Manners of Life, by what they haveob- 
ſerved of the meaner and baſer {oft of 


Mankind,. and of 'Company among us, 


becauſe they wanted themſelves perhaps 


either Fortune or Birth, either Quality 


or Merit, to introduce them among the 
o00d. 

I muſt needs add one thing more in 
favour of our Climat, which I heard 
the King ſay, and I thought new and 
right, and truly like a King of England 
that loved and eſteemed his own Coun- 
trey : 'T was in reply to ſome of the Com- 
pany that were reviling our Climat, and 
extolling thoſe of Taly 'and Spain, or at 
leaſt of ' Frazce 3 He ſaid, he thought 
that was the beſt Climat , where he 
could be abrord-in the Air with oy 
ure 
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fire, or at leaſt without Trouble and 
Inconvenience, the moſt days of the 
Year, and the moſt hours of the Day ; 
and this he thought he could be in 
England, more than in any Country he 
knew of in Exrope. AndT believe it1s 
true, not only of the hot and the cold, 
but even among our Neighbours in 
France and the Low-Countries them- 
ſelves, where the Heats or the Colds, 
and Changes of Seaſons, are leſs treata- 
ble than they are with us. 

"The truth is, our Climat wants no 
Heat to produce excellent fruits 3 and 
the Default of it, 1s only the ſhort Sea- 
ſon of our Heats or Summers, by which 
many of the later are lefr behind and 
imperfect with us. But all ſuch as are 
ripe before the end of guſt, are for 
ought I know , as good with us as any 
whereelſe. This makes me eſteem the 
true Region of Gardens in Exe/azza to 
be the compaſs of Ten Miles about Lox- 
on , where the accidental warmth of 
Air, from the fires and ſteams of fo 
valt a Town, makes Fruits as well as 
Corn a great deal forwarder than in 
Hampſhire or Wiltſhire,. though more 
Southward by a full Degree, 

There are ,. beſides the Temper of 
our Climat, two things particular to us, 
that 
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that contribute much to the Beauty ang 
Elegance of our Gardens, which are the 
Gravel of our Walks, and the finench 
and almoſt perpetual Greenneſs of or 
Turf. The firſt is not known any 
where elſe,, which leaves all their dry 
Walks 1n other Countries very unplex. 
ſlant and uneaſy. The other cannot he 
found in Fraxce or in Holland as we have 
It , the Soil not admitting that finene( 
of Blade in Hollazd, nor the Sun that 
Greennels in France during moſt of the 
Summer ; nor indeed is it to be found 
but in the fineſt of our Souls. 

W hoever begins a Garden, ought in 
the firſt place, and above all, to conl: 
der the Soil , upon which the taſte of 
not only his Fruits, but his Legums, 
and even Herbs and Sallads, will wholly 
depend, and the default of Soil 1s 
without remedy ; for although all Bor- 
ders of fruit may be made with what 
Earth you pleaſe (1f you will be at the 
charge) yet it muſt be renewed in two 
or three years, or it runs into the nature 
of the Ground where *tis brought, Old 
Trees ſpread their Roots further than 
any Bodies care extends, or the Forms 
of the Garden will allow ; and after all, 
where the Soil about you is 1l], the Air 
is ſo tooina Degree, and has Influence 
_; 
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upon the taſte of fruit, What Forace 
ſays of the productions of Kitchen-Gar- 
Jens under the Name of Cau/zis, is true 
of all the beſt ſorts of fruits, and may 
determine the choice of Soil for all 
Gardens. 


Caule ſuburbano qui ſiccis crevit in agriz. 
Dulciar, irriguis nihil eſt elutins hortis. 


Plants from dry Fields thoſe of the Town 
excel, ; 

Nothing more tafteleſs is than water'd 
grounds. 


Any man had better throw away his 
Care and his Mony upon any thing elſe, 
than upon a Garden in wet or moiſt 
Ground. Peaches and Grapes will have 
notaſte but upon a Sand or Gravel ; but 
the richer theſe are the better ; and ne1- 
ther Sallads, Peaſe, or Beans, have at all 
the taſte upon a Clay or rich Earth, as 
they have upon either of the others, tho 
the Size and Colour of Fruits and Plants 
nr perhaps be more upon the worſe 
Solls. 

Next to your choice of Soil, 1s to ſuit 
your Plants to your Ground , ſince of 
this every one is not Maſter ; though 


perhaps Yarro's Judgment upon this 
| caſe, 
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caſe, is the wiſeſt and the beſt ; for 
one that asked him, What he ſhould do, 
if his Father or Anceſtors had left him 
a Seatin an ll Air, or upon an ill Soil? 
Heanſwered, Why ſell it and buy ang. 
ther in good ? But whar if I cannot gt 
half the worth ? Why then take a quar. 
ter, but however ſell it or any thing 
rather than live upon it. 

Of all ſorts of Soil, the beſt is that 
upon a Sandy Gravel, or a Roſiny Sand; 
whoever lies upon either of theſe, may 
run boldly into all the beſt fort of Peaches 
and Grapes , how ſhallow ſoever the 
Turf be upon them ; and whatever other 
Tree will thrive in theſe Soils, the fruit 
ſhall be of much finer taſte than any 6- 
ther : A richer Soil will do well enough 
for Apricocks , Plums, Pears or Figs; 
But ſtill the more of the Sand in your 
Earth the better, and the worſe the more 
of the Clay, which is proper for Oaks, 
and no other Tree that I know of. 

Fruits ſhould be ſuited to the Climat 
among us, as well as the Soil ; for there 
are degrees of one and the other in 
England, where 'tis to little purpoſe to 
plant any of the beſt fruits, as Peaches 

or Grapes, hardly I doubt beyond 
Northamptonſhire at the furtheſt North- 
wards z and I thought it very prudent 

in 
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in a Gentleman of my Friends in S:af- 


fardſbire, who is a great lover of his 


Garden, to pretend no higher, though 
his Soil be good enough , than to the 
perfection of Plums, and in theſe (by 
beſtowing South walls upon them) he 
has very well ſucceeded, which he could 
never have done in attempts upon 
Peaches and Grapes 3 and a good Plum 
is certainly better than an ill Peach. 
When I was at Coſevelt with that 
Biſhop of Munſter, that made ſo much 
noiſe in his time, I obſerved no other 


| Trees but Cherries in a great Garden 


he had made. He told me the reaſon 
was , Becauſe he found no other fruit 
would ripen well in that Climat, or up- 
0n that Soil, and therefore. inſtead of 
being curious in others , he had only 
been ſo, in the ſorts of that, whereof he 
had ſo many,as never to be without them 
from May to the end of Seprember. 

As to the ſize of a Garden, which will 
perhaps in time grow extravagant 
among us, I think from four or five to 
ſeven or eight Acres, is as much as any 
Gentleman need deſign, and will furniſh 
5 much of all that is expected from it, 
5 any Nobleman will have occafion to 
bk in his Family. 

Incvery Garden four things are ne- 
cellary 
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ceffary to be provideed for, flower 
fruit, ſhade, and water , and whoever 


lays out a Garden without all theſe, 
muſt not pretend it in any perfeCion : 
It ought to lie to the beſt parts of the 
Houſe, or to thoſe of the Maſter's com: 
moneſt uſe, ſo as to be but like one gf 
the Rooms out of which you ſtep into 
another. . The part of your Garden 
next your Houſe, ( beſides the Walks 
that go round it ) ſhould be a Parterre 
for Flowers, or Graſs-plots bordered 
with Flowers ; or if, according to the 
newelt mode, it be caſt all into Graſs 
plots and Gravel Walks, the dryneſs of 
theſe ſhould be relieved with Fountains, 
and the plainneſs of thoſe with Statues; 
otherwilh, if large, they have an ill eff 
upon the Eye. However, the part next 
the Houſe ſhould be open, and no other 
Fruit but upon the Walls. If this take 
up one half of the Garden, the other 
ſhould be Pruit-Trees , unleſs ſome 
Grove for Shade lie in the middle. If 
it take up a third parr-only, chen the 
next third may be Dwart- Trees, and 
the laſt Standard-fruit ; or elſe the Se- 
cond part Fruit-trees, and the third all 
forts of Winter-greens, which provide 
for all Seaſons of the year. _ 

E will not enter upon any account of 
flowers; 
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towers , having only pleaſed my ſelf 
with ſeeing or ſmelling them, and not 
troubled my ſelf with the care, which 
is more the Ladies part than the Mens, 
hut the Succeſs is wholly in the Gard- 
ner. For fruits, the beſt we have 1n 
Enplend, or I believe can ever hope for, 
are, of Peaches, the White and Red 
Mazdlin, the Minion, the Chevrenſe, the 
Ramboullet , the Musk, the Admirable 
which is late, all the reſt are either varti- 
fied by Names, or not to be named 
with theſe, nor worth rroubling a Gar- 
den, in my Opinion. Of the Pavzes or 
Hard Peaches, I know none good here 
but the Newington, nor will that eaſily 
hang til] 'ris full ripe. The: forward 
Peaches are to be eſteemed only becaule 


they arecarly, but yet ſhould find room 


na good Garden, at leaſt the White 
and Brown Nutmeg, the Perſian, and 
the Violet Musk. The only good Ne- 
Qorins are the Murry and the Freach ; 
of theſe there are two ſorts, one very 
round, the other ſomething long, but the 
round is the beſt : Of the Murry there 
xe ſeveral ſorts, but being all hard, they 
are ſeldom well ripened with us. 

Of Grapes, the beſt are the Chaſſelas, 
which is the better fort of our White 
Muſcadin, { as the utual Name was) a- 
bout 
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bout Sheen, "tis called the Pearl Grape, 
and ripens well enough in commoy 
ears, but not ſo well as the common 
lack or Currand, which is ſomething z 
worſe Grape. The Parlly is good and pro. 
per enough to our Climat, but all white 
Frontiniacks are difficult , and' ſeldom 
ripe unleſs in extraordinary Summers, 
I have had the Honour of bringing 
over four ſorts. into Fxgland ; the 4r- 
boyſe from the Franxche Conte, which isa 
{mall white Grape, or racher runs into 
ſome ſmall and ſome great upon the ſame 
Bunch ; it agrees w<cll with our Climat, 
but is very choice in Soil, and muſt haye 
a ſharp Gravel 3 it is the moſt delicious of 
all Grapes that are not Muſcat. The By- 
gundy, which is a grizclin or pale red, 
and of all others is fſureft to ripen in 
our Climar, fo that I have never known 
them to fail one Summer theſe fifteen 
years, when all others have, and have 
had it very good upon an Faſt Wall. A 
Black Muſcat, which is called the Dow- 
aper , and ripens as well as the common 
White Grape. And the fourth is the 
Grizelin Frontignac, being of that Co- 
lour, and the higheſt of that Taſte, and 
. the nobleſt of all Grapes I ever eat in 
England, bur requires the hotteſt Wall 


and the ſharp-{t Gravel, and mult be 


favours 


fayou 
good, 
time, 
ners. 
ſever; 
ever | 
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favoured by the Summer too, to be yery 
good. ' All theſe are, I ſuppoſe, by this 
time, pretty common among ſome Gard- 
ners. in my Neighbourhood, as well as 
ſeveral Perſons of Quality ; for I have 
ever thought all things of this kind, the 
commoner they are made, the better. 

Of Figs tlere are among us the 
White, the Blue, and the Tawny: The 
aft is very ſmall, bears il, and I think 
but -a Bawble. - Of the Blew there are 
two or three ſorts, but little different, 
one ſomething longer than the 'other ; 
but that kind which ſwells moſt is ever 
the beſt, Ofthe White I know but two 
forts, and both excellent , one-ripe in 
the beginning of July, the other in the 
end of September, and is yellower than 
the firſt ; but this is hard to be found 
among us, and difficult to raiſe, though 
an excellent fruit. 

Of Apricocks the beſt are the com- 
mon old ſort, and the largeſt Maſculio, 
of which this laſt is much improved by 
budding upon a Peach Stock. I efteem 
none of this fruit but the Bruſſe/'s Apri- 
cocic, which grows a Standard, and is 
one of the beſt fruits we have, and 
which I firſt brought over among us. 


I _ The 
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"The number 'of good Pears, eſpeci. 
ally Summer, is very great, | but the beſt 
are the Blanquet, Robin, R oulſleler, Ro. 
fati, Sans, Pepia , Jargonell, Of the 
Autuma, the Buree, the Vertelongue, 
and the Bergamor. Of the Winter, the 
Vergoluz, Ciaſferay , St. Michael, $:, 
Germain , and Ambret : I eſteem the 
Bon Cretien with us good for nothing 
but to bake. 


Of Plums the beſt are St. Julian, $t. 


Catharine , white and blew Pedrigon, 
Queen-mother, Sheen-Plum , and Che- 
fton, 
Beyond the ſorts I have named, none 
T thiak need trouble himſelf, but multi 
ply theſe, rather than make room for 
more kinds ; and I am content -to kaye 
this Regiſter, having been ſo often de- 
fired it by my Friends upon their deſigns 
of Gardening. 

I need fay-nothing of Apples, being 


| fo well known among us ; but the belt 


of our Climat, and I believe of all 6 
thers, 15 the Golden Pippin, and for al 
forts of 'uſes : The next is the Kentiſh 
Pippin ; but theſe I think are as far from 
their perfeCtion with us as Grapes, and 
yield to thoſe of Normandy , as thele to 
thoſe in Anjor, and even theſe to tholein 
Ga/«ony, 
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Goſcony. To other fruits the defe& of 
Sun is in a great meaſure ſupplied by 
the advantage of Walls. 

The next care to that of ſuiting Trees 
with the Soil, is that of ſuiting fruits to 
the Poſition of Walls. Grapes, Peaches, 
and Winter-Pears to be good, muſt be 
planted upon full South, or South-eaſt ; 
Figs are beſt upon South-eaſt, but will 
do well upon Eaſt, and South-Weſt : 
The Welt are proper for Cherries, Plums 
or Apricocks, but all of them are im- 
proved by a South Wall both as to early 
and taſte : North, North-Welſt,or North- 
Faft deſerve nothing but Greens ; theſe 
ſhould be divided by Woodbines or Jeſ- 
{mins between every Green, and the 
other Walls, by a Vine between every 
Fruit-Tree ; the beſt ſorts upon the 
South-Walls, the common white and 
black upon Eaſt and Weſt, becauſe the 
other Trees being many of them ( eſpe- 
cally Peaches) very tranſirory , ſome 
apt to die with hard Winters, others to 
be cut down and make room for new 
Fruits : Without this method the Walls 
ae left for ſeveral years unfurniſhed ; 
whereas the Vines on each ſide cover 
the void ſpace in one Summer, and 
when the other Trees are grown, make 

L 2 only 
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only a Pillar between them of two of 
thre: Foot broad. 

Whoever would have the beſt fruits 
in the moſt-perfection our Climat will 
allow, ſhould not only take care of gj. 
ving them as muc!iz Sun, but alſo as much 
Air as he can; no Tree, unleſs Dwarf, 
ſhould be ſuffered to grow within forty 
Foot of your belt Walls, but the farther 
they lie open, 1s ſtill che better. Of 
all others rhis care is moſt neceſfary in 
Vines, which are obſerved abroad to 
make the beſt Wines, where they lit 
upon ſides of Hills, and ſo moſt expo- 
ſed to the Air and the Winds, The way 
of pruning them too, is beſt learnt from 
the Vineyards, where you ſee nothing 
in Winter, but what looks like a dead 
ſtump ; and upon our Walls they ſhould 
be left but like a ragged Staff, not above 
two or three Eyes at moſt upon the 
Bearing Branches ; and the lower the 
Vine,and fewer the Branches,the Grapes 
will be ſtill the better. 

The beſt Figure of a Garden is either 
a Square or an Oblong, and either upon 
a Flat or a Deſcent ; they have all their 
Beaut:ics, but the beft I eſteem an Ob 
long upon a Deſcent. The Beauty, tlc 


Air, the View makes amends for tk 
| eXpence, 
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expence, which is very great in finiſhing 
and ſupporting the Terras walks, in le- 
velling the Parterres, and in the ſtone- 
Stairs that are neceſſary from one to the 
other, 

The perfeQteſt Figure of a Garden I 
ever ſaw, either at home or abroad , 
was that of Moor Park in Hartfordſhire, 
when I knew it about thirty years ago. 
It was made by the Counteſs or Bed- 
ford, eſteemed among the greateſt Wits 
of her time, and celebrated by DaCtor 
Donze ; and with very great care, ex- 
cllent Contrivance, and much Coſt ; 
but greater Sums may be thrown away 


* without Effet or Honour, if there want 


Senſe in proportion to Mony, or if Na- 
ture be not followed , which I take to 
be the great Rule in this , and perhaps 
inevery thing elſe, as far as the Conduct 
not only of our Lives, but our Govern» 
ments. - And whether the greatelt of 
mortal men ſhould attempt the forcing 
of Nature, may beſt be judged, by ob- 
ſerving how ſeldom God Almighty does 
it Himſelf, by ſo few true and undiſpu- 
ted Miracles, as we ſee or hear of in 
the world, For my own part, I know 
not three wiſer Precepts for the Condu@Q 
either of Princes or private Men , than 
I 3 =o Jer - 
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Servare Modum, Finemq; teri, 


Naturamg, ſequi. 


Becauſe I take the Garden I have na- 
med, to have been in all kinds the moſt 


beautiful and perfe&t , ac leaſt in the 


Figure and Diſpoſition, that I haveever 
ſeen, I will deſcribe it for a Model to 
thoſe that meet with ſuch a Situation, 
and are above the regards of common 
Expence. It lies on the fide of a Hill, 
(upon which the Houſe ſtands) but not 
very ſteep. The length of the Houſe, 
where the beſt Rooms, and of moſt 
uſe or pleaſure are, lies upon the breadth 
of the Garden, the great Parlour opens 
into the middle of a Terras Gravel- 
walk that lies even with it , and which 
may be as I remember about three hun- 
dred Paces long, and broad in Propor- 
tion , the Border ſet with Standard 
Lawrels, and at large diſtances, which 
have the Beauty of Orange-T rees out of 
Flower and Fruit ; from this Walk are 
three D-\cents by many ſtone Steps in 
the m1-/le, and at each end, into a very 
large Faiterre. This is divided into 
Quarters by Gravel-Walks, and adorn- 
ed with two Fountains and eight Sta- 
rues 
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wes in the ſeveral Quarters ; at the end 


of the Terras-Walk are rwo Summer- 
Houſes, and the ſides of the Parterre 


are ranged with two large Cloiſters, 


open tO the Garden, upon Arches /of 
Stone, and ending with two other Sum- 
mer-Houſes even with the Cloiſters 
which are paved: with. Stone, and de- 
ſigned for Walks of Shade, there being 
none other in the whole Parterre. Over 
theſe two Cloiſters are two Terraſles 
covered with Lead, and fenced with Ba- 
luſters, and the Paſſage into theſe Airy 
Walks is out of the two Summer- Houſes 
at the end of the firſt Terras-walk. 
The Cloiſter facing the South is cover- 
& with Vines, and would have been 
proper for an Orange-houſe, and the 
ather for Myrtles , or other more com- 
mon Greens, and had, I doubt not, been 
calt for that purpoſe, if this piece of 
Gardening had been then in as much 
Vogue as it 15 now. 

From the middle of this Parterre is a 
deſcent by many ſteps flying on each 
fide of a Grotto that lies between them 
(covered with Lead and Flat ) into the 
lower Garden , which is all Fruit-trees 
ranged about the ſeveral Quarters of a 
Wilderneſs which is very ſhady ; the 

I 4 Walks 


| 
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Walks here are all Green, the Grottg 
embeliſh'd with Figures of Shell-Rock. 
work, Fountains and Water-works, If 
the Hill had not: ended with the lower 
Garden, and the Wall were not bound. 
ed by a common way that goes through 
the Park, they might have added x 
third Quarter of all' Greens ; but this 
want is ſupplied by a Garden on the 
other ſide the Houſe, which is all of 
that ſort, very wild, ſhady, and adorn- 
ed with rough Rock-work and Foun: 
tains. 


'This was Moor-Park, when I was ac- 
quainted with it, and the ſweeteſt place, 
I think, that I have ſeen in my Lite, e- 
ther before or ſince, at home or abroad; 
what it is now I can give little account, 
having paſſed through ſeveral hands 
thac have made great Changes in Gar- 
dens as well as Houſe ; but the remem- 
brance of what it was, is too pleaſant 
ever to forget , and therefore I do not 
believe to have miſtaken the Figure of 
it, which may ſerve fora Pattern tothe 
beſt Gardens of our manner, and that 
are moſt proper for our Country and 
Climat. 


What 
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What I have ſaid of the beſt Forms 
of Gardens, 1s meant only of ſuch as 
are in ſome ſort regular ; for there may 
be other Forms wholly irregular, that 
may , for ought I know, have more 
Beauty than any of the others ; bur 
they muſt oweirt to ſome extraordinary 
diſpoſitions of Nature in the Seat, or 
ſome great race of Fancy or Judgment 
in the Contrivance, which may reduce 
many diſagreeing parts into ſome Fi- 
gure, which ſhall yet upon the whole, 
be very agreeable. Something of this 
| have ſeen-in ſome places, but heard 


| more of it from others, who have 1i- 


ved much among the Chineſes ; a People, 
whoſe way of thinking, ſeems to lie as 
wide of ours in Europe, as their Coun- 
try does. Among us , the Beauty of 
Building and Planting 1s placed chiefly, 
in ſome certain Proportions, Symme- 
tries, or Uniformities ; our Walks and 
our Trees ranged ſo, as to aniwer one 
another, and at exat Diſtances. The 
Chipeſes ſcorn this way of Planting, and 
ſay a Boy that can tell an hundred, may 
plant Walks of Trees in ſtrait Lines, and 
over againſt one another, and to what 
Length and Extent he pleaſes. But their 
greateſt reach of Imagination, is em- 
| ployed 
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ployed in contriving Figures, where the 
Beauty ſhall be great,and ſtrike the Eye, 
but without any order or diſpoſition of 
parts, that ſhall be commoaly or eaſily 
obſerv'd. And though we have hardly 
any Notion of this ſort of Beauty, yet 
they have a particular word to expreſs 
it ; and where they find it hit their Eye 
at firſt ſight, they ſay the Sharawadgi is 
fine or is admirable, or any ſuch expreſs 
ſion of Eſteem. And whoever obſerves 
the Work upon the beſt Indian Gowns, 


or the painting upon their beſt Skreens - 


or Purcellans, will find their Beauty is 
all of this kind, (that is) without order, 
But I ſhould hardly adviſe any of thef 
Attempts in the Figure of Gardens a- 
mong us 3 they are adventures of too 
hard atchievement for any common 
Hands ; and tho' there may be more 
Honour if they ſucceed well, yet there 
is more Diſhonour if they fail, and 'tis 
twenty to one they will ; whereas in 
regular Figures , 'tis hard to make any 
great and remarkable faults. 

The Picture I have met with in ſome 
relations of a Garden made by a Dutch 
Governor of their Colony , upon the 
Cape de Buen Eſperance is admirable,and 
deſcribed to be of an Oblong Figure, 
very 


re; 
ry 
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yery large Extent, and divided into 
four Quarters by long and croſs Walks, 
ranged with all forts of Orange-Trees, 
Lemmons, Limes, and Citrons ; each of 
theſe four Quarters is planted with the 
Trees, Fruits, Flowers, and Plants that 
ate native and proper to each of the 
four parts of the World ; ſo as in this 
one Incloſure are to be found the ſeveral 
Gardens of Europe , Afia, Africk, and 
America. There could not be in my 
mind, a greater thought of a Gardner, 
nor a nobler Idea of a Garden, nor bet- 
ter ſuited or choſen for the Climar, 
which 1s about Thirty Degrees, and 
may paſs for the Heſperides of our Age, 
whatever or where-ever the other was. 
Yet this is agreed by all to have been in 
the Iſlands or Continent upon the South- 
Welt of Africa, but what their Forms 
or their Fruits were, none that I know, 
pretend to tell ; nor whether their 
Golden Apples were for taſte , or only 
for fight, as thoſe of Montezuma were 
in Mexico, who had large Trees with 
xocks, Branches, Leafs, and Fruits, all 
admirably compoſed and wrought of 
Gold ; but this was only Rtupendious in 
coſt and art, and anſwers not at all in 


my 
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my Opinion, the delicious Varietics of 
Nature in other Gardens. 

What I have ſaid of Gardning, is 
perhaps enough for any Gentleman to 
know , ſo as to make no great faults, 
nor be much impoſed upon in the De. 
ſigns of that kind, which I think ought 
to be applauded, and encouraged in all 
Countries, That and Building being a 
{ort of Creation, that raiſe beautiful 
Fabricks and Figures out of nothing, 
that make the Convenience and Plez- 
ſure of all private Habitations, that em- 
ploy many Hands, and Circulate much 
Mony among the poorer ſort and Arti 


ſans, that are a publick Service to ones 


Country , by the Example as well as 
effe, which adorn the Scene, improve 
the Earth, and even the Air it ſelf in 
ſome Degree. The reſt that belongs to 
this Subject, muſt be a Gardner s part, 
upon whoſe Skill, Diligence, and Care, 
the Beauty of the Grounds, and Excel- 
lence of the Fruits will much depend. 
Though if the Soil and Sorts be well 
choſen , well ſuited , and diſpoſed to 
the walls, the Ignorance or Careleſnels 
of the Servants can hardly leave the 
Maſter diſappointed. 


I will 
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I will not enter further upon his 
Trade, than by three ſhort DireQions 
or Advices: Firſt, In all Plantations ei- 
ther for his Maſter or himſelf, to draw 
his Trees out of ſome Nurſery , that is 


' upon a leaner and lighter Soil than his 


own where he removes them ; without 
this care they will not thrive in ſeveral 
years, perhaps never, and muſt make 
way for new, which ſhould be avoided 
all that can be; for Life 1s too ſhort and 
uncertain, to be renewing often your 
Plantations, "The walls of your Gar- 
den without their Furniture, Iook as ill 
2s thoſe of your Houſe; ſo that you 
cannot dig up your Garden too often, 
nor too ſeldom cut them down. 

The Second is, In all Trees you raiſe, 
to have ſome regard to the Stock, as well 
as the Graft or Bud ; for the firſt will 
have a ſhare in giving Taſte and Seaſon 
to the Fruits it produces, how little ſo- 
ever it 1s uſually obſerved by our Gard- 
ners. I have found Grafts of the ſame 
Tree upon a Bon-cretien-Stock, bring 
Chaſſeray Pears, that laſted till March, 
but with a Rind Green and Rough : 
And others, pon a Metre- John-Stock, 
with a ſmooth and yellow skin, which 
were 
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were rotten in November. TI am apt to 
think, all the difference between the $:. 
Michel and the Ambrette Pear ( which 
has puzzled our Gardners ) is only what 
comes from this Variety of the Stocks; 
and by rhis perhaps, as well as by raifigg 
from Stones and Kernels , moſt of the 
new fruits are produced every Ape. $6 
the Grafting a Crab upon a white Thorg 
brings the Lazarolli, a fruit eſteemed 
at Rome, tho? I do-not findit worth<cul- 
tivating here ; and I believe the Cidrz 
to (or Hermaphrodite) came from 
Budding a Citron upon an Orange. The 
beſt Peaches are raiſed by Buds of the 
beſt fruits upon Stocks , growing from 
Stones of the beſt Peaches ; and 1o the 
beſt Apples and Pears, from the belt 
kinds grafted upon Stocks, from Kernels 
alſo of the beſt ſorts, with reſpeC to 
the Seaſon, as well as Beauty and Tafte, 
And I believe ſo many excellent Winter- 
Pears as have come into Fraxce ſince for- 
ty years, may have been found out by 
Grafting Summer-Pears of the finelt taſte 
and moſt water, upon Winter: Stocks. 
The third Advice 1s ,-To take the 
greateſt care and pains in/preſerving your 
"Trees from the worſt Diſeaſe, to which 


thoſe of the belt fruits are ſubject in - 
be 
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beſt Soils, and upon the beſt Walls. 'Tis 


what has not been (that I know of) 
taken notice of with us, till T was forced 
to obſerve it by the Experience of my 
Gardens, though I have ſince met with 
it in Books both Ancient and Modern. 
I found my Vines, Peaches, Apricocks 
and Plums upon my beft South-Walls, 
and ſometimes upon my Weſt, apt for 
ſeveral years to a Soot.,, or Smuttinels 
upon their Leafs firſt”, and then upon 
their Fruits , which were good for no- 
thing the years they were ſo affected. 
My Orange-Trees were likewiſe ſubje& 
to it, and never proſpered while they 
were fo ; and I have known ſome Col- 
kQions quite deſtroyed by ir. But I 
caanot ſay, that I ever found eirher my 
Figs or Pears infe&ted with it , nor any 
Trees upon my Eatt-Walls, though I do 
not well conje ure ar the reaſon. The 
reſt were {o ſpoiled with it, that I com- 
plained to ſeveral of the oldeſt and beſt 
bardners of England , who knew no- 
thing of ir, but that they often fell into 
the ſame Misfortune, and eſteemed it 
ſome blighr of the Spring. I obſerved 
ater ſome years, that the diſeaſed Trees, 
had very frequent upon their Stocks and 
Branches, a {mall In{e& of a dark brown 
Colour, 
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Colqur, figured like a-ſhield, and about 
the ſize of a large, wheat Corn : They 
ſtuck cloſe to the Bark,;.and in many 
places covered it, eſpecially about the 
Joints : In Winter 'they are dry, and 
' thin-ſhell'd ; but in Spring they begin tg 
grow ſoft, and to fill with moiſture, 
and throw a ſpawn like a black-duſt y 
on the ſtocks, as well as the leafs and 
fruits. 

- I met afterwards with the mention of 
this Diſeaſe as known: among Orange. 
Trees, 1n a Book written upon that ſub- 
ject in Holland, and ſince in Panſania, 
as a thing ſo much taken notice of in 
Greece, that the Author deſcribes a cer- 
tain ſort of Earth which Cures Pedics- 
tos Vitis, or, the Lice of the Vine. This 
is of all others, the moſt peſtilent Diſeaſe 
of the beſt Fruit-trees , and -upon the 
very beſt ſoils of Gravel and Sand (& 
ſpecially where they are too hungry:) 
And is ſo contagious, thar it is props 
gated to new Plants, raiſed from old 
Trees that are infected, and ſpreads to 
new ones that are planted near them, 
which makes me imagine thar it lies 1n 
the Root, and that the beſt Cure were 
by Application there. But I have tried 
all ſorts of foil without effeQ, and can 
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aſcribe no other remedy, than to Prune 
our Trees as cloſe as you can, eſpeci- 
ally the tainted Wood, then to waſh 
them very clean with a wet Bruſh, ſo as 
not to leave one Shell upon them that 
you candiſcern; And upon your Oranges 
topick off every one that you can find, 
by turning every Leaf, as well as Bruſh- 
ingclean the Stocks and Branches. With- 
out theſe cares and diligences , you had 
eter. root. up any Trees that are infe&- 
ed, renew all the Mold in your Borders 
or Boxes , and Plant new found Trees, 
rather than ſuffer the diſappointments 
and vexation of your.Old ones. 

I may perhaps be allowed to know 
ſomething: of this Trade , fince I have 
{long allowed my ſelf to be good” for 
nothing elſe, which few men will do, 
or. enjoy . their Gardens, without often 
looking abroad to ſee how other mat- 
ters play, what Motions in the State, 
and what Invitations they may hope for 
Into other Scenes. 

For my own part, as the Country 
life, and this part of it more particu- 
larly, were the Inclination of my Youth 
it ſelf, ſo they are the pleaſure of my 


Age; and I can truly ſay, that among 


many great Employments that have 
4 K fallen 
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fallen to my ſhare, I have never asked 
or fbught for any one of them , but of. 
ren. endeavoured to eſcape from then, 
into the eaſe and freedom of a privats 
Scene, where a Man may go his own 
way and his own pace, in the common 
Paths or Circles of Life. 


Inter cunita leges & percunitabere dotty 

Luna ratione queas traducere leniter evan, 

Quid curas minuat, quid te tibi red 
amicum, 

Quid pure tranquillet , honos an dulce Is 
cellum, 

An ſecretum iter, & fallentis ſemita vity, 


But above all, the Learned read and ak 
By what means you may gently paſs yu 
Ape, | 
What leſſens Care, what makes thee thin 
own Friend, 

What truly calms the Mind , Honour o 
Wealth, 

Or elſe a private path of ſtealing Life, 


Theſe are Queſtions that a man ought 
at leaſt to ask himſelf, whether he asks 
others or no, and to chuſe his courſe 
of Life rather by his own Humour and 


temper, than by common Accidents, 
or 
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or Advice of Friends , at leaſt if the 
Spaniſh Proverb be true , That'a Fool 
knows more in his own Houſe , than a 
Wiſe Man in anothers. 

The meaſure. of chuſing well, is, 
Whether a Man likes what he has cho- 
ſo, which I thank God has befallen me ; 
and though among the follies of my 
Life, Building and Planting have not 
heen the leaſt, and have coſt me more 
thin T have the confidence to own ; 
yet they have been fully recompenced 
by the Iweetneſs and fatisfaQtion of this 
Retreat, where ſince my Reſolution ta- 
ken of never entring again into any 
Publick Employments, I have paſſed 
five Years without ever going once to 
Town, tho? I am almoſt in fight of it, 
and have a Houſe there always ready to 
receive me. Nor has this been any ſort 
of AﬀeQation, as ſome have thought it, 
but a meer want of Deſire or Humour 
to make ſo ſmall a Remove ; for when 
[am in this corner, I can truly fay with 
Horace, 


Me quotes reficit pelidus Digentia rivns, 
Und ſentire putas, quid credis amice pre- 
care ? 


K 2 Sit 
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Sit mihi quod nunc eſt etiam minus, ut mik; 
VivVam, 


Quad ſupereft evi, fi quid ſupereſſe vole 
Dii 


Sit bons librorum., & proviſe frugis is 
annum 

Copia, ne dubiz fluitem ſpe pendulus hore, 

Hoc ſatis eft oraſſe Jovem qui donat < 


aufert. 


Me when the cold Digentian Stream 16 
UIVes, | 

What does my Friend believe I think or ail 

Let me yet leſs poſſeſs ſo I may live 

What ere of Life remains, unto my ſelf. 

May I have Books enough, and one yes 
ſtore 

Not to depend upon each doubtful hour ; 

This is enouzh of mighty Jove to pray, 

Who as He pleaſes gives and takes away. 


That which makes the Cares of Gard- 
ning more neceſſary, or at leaſt more 
excuſable, is, thatall Mea eat fruit that 
can get it, fo as the Choice is, only whe 
ther one will cat good or ill ; and be 
tween theſe the difference is not great- 
er, 1a point of taſte and delicacy , than 
it is of Health : Por the firſt I will only 
fay, That whoever has uſed to cat g90r 
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will do very great penance when he 
comes to1ll : And for the other, I think 
nothing is more evident , than as ill or 
unripe fruit is extreamly unwholſome, 
and cauſes {ſo many untimely deaths, or 
ſo much ſickneſs about Autumn, in all 
great Cities where tis greedily ſold. as 
well as eaten; ſo no part of Dyet, in 
zoy Seaſon, is ſo healthful,” ſo natural, 
and ſo agreeable to the Stomach, as good 
2nd well-ripen'd fruits ; for this I make 
the meaſure of their being good ; and 
kt the Kinds be what they will, if they 
will not ripea perfectly in our Climar, 
they are better never planted, or never 
aten, I can fay it for my ſelf ar leaſt, 
and all my friends, that the Seaſon of 
wmmer fruits 1s -ever the Seaſon of 
Health with us, which I reckon from 
the beginning of Fuze to the end of 
September, and for all Sickneſſes of the 
Stomach ( from which moſt others are 
judged to proceed) I do not think 
any that are like me, rhe moſt ſubject 
tothem, ſhall complain, whea ever they 
at thirty or forty Cherries before Meals, 
o& the like proportion of Strawberries, 
white Figs, ſoft Peaches, or Grapes per- 
kealy ripe. But theſe after Michalmas I 
do not think wholſome with us ,. unleſs 
K 3 at» 
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attended by ſome fit of hot and dry 
Weather more than is uſual after tha; 
Seaſon ; when the PFrofts or the Rain 
have taken them, they grow dangerous, 
and nothing but the Autumn and Win. 
ter-Pears, are to be reckon'd in Seaſon, 
beſides: Apples, which, with Cherries, 
are of all others the moſt innocent Food, 
and perhaps the beſt Phylick. Now 
whoever will be ſure to eat good fruit, 
muſt do it out of a Garden of his own; 
for beſides the Choice ſo neceſlary in 
the ſorts, the Soil, and fo many other 
Circumftances that go to compoſe a 
g00d Garden, or produce good Fruits, 
there is ſomething very nice in gather. 
ing them, and chuſing' the bett, even 
from the ſame Tree. : 'The beſt forts 
of all among us ,' which 'I eſteem the 
white Figs and the ſoft Peaches, wil 
not carry without ſuffering. The beft 
fruit that is bought , has no more of 
the Maſter's Care, than how to raiſe 
the greateſt gains ; His bulineſs is to 
have as. much fruit as he can upon 
as few Trees ; whereas the way to 
have it excellent, 1s to have but- little 
upon many Trees. Sothat for all things 
out of a' Garden , either of Sallads or 
fruits, a. Poor Man'w ill cat _ 

tat 
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that has one of his own , than a Rich 
Man that has none. And this is all T 
think of , neceſſary and uſeful to be 
known upon this Subject, 
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ESSAY lI. 


Of Heroick Virtue, 


* MONG all the Endowments 
of Nature, or Improvements 
of Art, wherein Men have ex- 
celled and diſtinguiſhed them- 

ſlves moſt in the world, there are two 

only that have had the honour of being 
called Divine, and of giving that Eſteem 
or Appellation to ſuch as poſſeſſed them 
invery eminent Degrees ; which are, He- 
roick Virtue, and Poetry : For Prophecy 
cannot be eſteemed any Excellency of 

Nature or of Art, but where-ever it is 

true, is an immediate Gift of God, and 

beſtowed according to his Pleaſure, and 

- upon Subjects of the meaneſt Capacity, 

upon Women or Children,or even things 

inanimate, as the Stones placed in the 

High-Prieſt's Breaſt-Plate, which were a 

ſacred Oracle among the Jews. 


I will 
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I will leave Poetry to an Eflay þy 


it ſelf, and dedicate this only to tha 
antiquated Shrine' of Heroick Virtue, 
which however forgotten, or unknowg 
in latter Ages, muſt yet be allowed, tg 
have produced in the world , the ad. 
vantages molt valued among Men, and 
which moſt diſtioguiſh their Under. 
ſtandings and their Lives, from the reſt 
of their fellow Creatures. 


Though it be eaſier to deſcribe He. 


roick Virtue, by the Effets and Exam. 


ples, than by Cauſes or Definitions ; yer 
it may be ſaid to ariſe from ſome preat 
and native Excellency of Temper or 
Genius tranſcending the common race 
of Mankind, in Wildom, Goodneſs and 
Fortitude, Theſe Ingredients advan- 
taged by Birth, improved by Edvucati 
on , and affiſted by Fortune , ſeem to 
make that noble compoſition , which 
gives ſuch a luſtre to thoſe who have 
poſleſt it, as made them appear to com- 
mon eyes, ſomething more than Mortals, 
and to have been born of ſome mixture, 
between Divine and Humane Race ; To 
have been honoured and obey'd in their 
Lives, and after their Deaths bewailed 
and adored, 
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The greatne(s of their Wiſdom, ap- 
peared in the Excellency of their In- 
ventions ; And theſe by the Goodneſs 
of their Nature, were turned and exer- 
ciſed upon ſuch Subjects, as were of ge- 
neral good to Mankind in the common 
aſes of life, or to their own Countries 
inthe Inſtitutions of fuch Laws, Orders 
or Governments, zs were of moſt caſe, 
fafety and advantage to Civil Society. 
Their Valour was imployed, 1n defend- 
ing their own Countries from the vio- 
Jence of 11l Men at home, or Enemies 
abroad , in reducing their barbarous 
Neighbours, to the fame forms and or- 
ders of Civil Lives and Inftiturions ; or 
1n relieving others , from the Cruelties 
and Opprefſions of Tyranny and Vio- 
lence, Theſe are all comprehended 
inthree Verſes of Virgil, deſcribing the 
bleſſed Seats in E/lſizm, and thoſe that 
ejoyed them. 


Hic manus ob patriam pugnardo vulnera 
paſſe, 

Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per 
artes, 

Wique ſni memores alios fecere meren- 
0, 
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Here ſuch, as for their Country, wount: 


recetvd 


Or who by Arts invented , Life improv, 


0 r by deſerving made themſelves remen. 
red. 


And indeed, the CharaQter of He. 
roick Virtue ſeems to be in ſhort, The 
deſerving well of Mankind. Where this 
1s chief in defign, and great in ſucceſs 
the pretence to a Heroe lies very fair, 
and can never be allowed without it. 

I have ſaid, that this Excellency of 
Genius muſt be native, becauſe it can 
never grow to any great heighth, if it 
be only acquired or affeQted : But it 
muſt be ennobled by Birth , to give it 
more Luſtre, Eſteem and Authority ; it 
muſt be cultivated by Education and 
Inſtruction, to improve its growth, and 
direCt its end and application ; and it 
mult be aſſiſted by Fortune, to preſerye 
it to maturity ; becauſe the nobleſt Spirit 
or Genius 1n the world, if it falls, though 
never ſo bravely, in its firſt enterpris, 
cannot deſerve enough of Mankind, to 
pretend to ſo great a reward, as the 
eſteem of Heroick Virtue. And yet 

perhaps, many a perſon has dyed in the 
firſt battle or adventure he oy 
an 
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and lies buried in ſilence and oblivion, 
who had he outlived as many dangers, 
15 Alexander did, might have ſhined as 
fright in Honour and Fame. Now 
face ſo many Stars go to the making 
vp of this Conſtellation, *tis no won- 
der it has ſo ſeldom appeared in the 
world ; nor that when it does, it is 
received and followed with ſo much 
22zing, and ſo much veneration. 
Among the ſimpler Ages or Genera- 
tions of Men, 1n ſeveral Countries, thoſe 
who were the firſt Inventers of Arts ge- 
nerally received and applauded as moſt 
neceſſary or uſeful to human life, were 
honoured alive, and after death worſhip- 
ped as gods. And ſo were thoſe, who 
had been the firſt Authors of any good 
and well inſtituted Civil Government 
nany Country, by which, the native In- 
habitants were reduced from ſavage and 
brutiſh lives, to the ſafety and conveni- 
ence of Societies, the enjoyment of 
Property , the obſervance of Orders, 
and the obedience of Laws, which were 
followed by Security, Plenty, Civility, 
Riches, Induſtry, and all kinds of Arts. 
The evident advantages and common 
benefits of theſe ſorts of Inſtitutions, 


made People generally inclined at home 
to 
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to obey ſuch Governors, the Neigh, 
bour Nations to eſteem them ,' an 
thereby, willingly enter into their Pro. 
ceQion, 'or ealily yield to the force of 
their Arms and Proweſs. Thus Con- 
queſts began to be made 1n the world, 
and upon the ſame deſigns of reducing 
Barbarous Nations unto Civil and well 
Regulated Conſtitutions and Govern 
ments', and of ſubduing thoſe by force 
to obey them , who refuſed to accept 
willingly the advantages of Life or cog. 
dition 'that were thereby offered them 
Such Perſons of old, who excellins in 
thoſe Virtues, were attended by thek 
fortunes, and made great and famous 
Conqueſts , and left rhem under good 
Conſtitutions of Laws and Goyern- 
ments; 'Or who inſtituted excellent and 
laſting orders and frames of any Poli 
tical itate, in what compaſs foever of 
Country , or under what names ſoever 
of Civil Government, were obzyed as 
Princes or Law-pivers in their own 
times, and were called in after Ages by 
the name of Heroes. 

From theſe ſources, T believe, may be 
deduced all or moſt of the Theology or 
Idolatry of all the ancient Pagan 
Countries, within the compaſs of the 
FOUT 
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four- great Empires, ſo much renowned 


inStoty, and perhaps of ſome others, as 
tin their Conſtitutions, and as ex- 
tended in their Conqueſts , though not 
þ \much celebrated or obſerved by 
lzarned Men. 
From all I can gather, upon the Sur- 
of ancient Story, I am apt to con- 
dude, that Saturn was a King of Crete, 
and expelled that Kingdom by his Son. 
That Fupiter having driven out his Fa- 
ther from Crete, conquered Greece , or 
akaſt the Pe/oponneſns ; and having a- . 
mong thoſe Inhabitants introduced the 
ve of Agriculture, of Property and 
Cinlity , and eſtabliſhed a juſt and re- 
gular Kingdom , was by them adored 
xs chief of | their Gods. 


Ante Jovem nulli ſubigernnt arva co- 
FULTA 


That his Brothers, Siſters, Sons, and 
Daughters, were worſhipped likewile, 
ſorthe inventions of things chiefly uſe- 
ful, neceſſary, or agreeable to Humane 
Life. So Neptnae , for the art or im- 
provement of Navigation ; Vulcan, for 
that of Forging Braſs and Iron ; Mz- 
wrvs, of Spinning ; Apollo, of _— 
an 
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and Poetry ; Mere#ry, of Manual Arg 
and Merchandiſe ; Bacchus, for the 
invention of Wine ; and Ceres of 
Corn. 

I do not find any traces left, by which 
a probable conjeture may be made of 
the Age, wherein this race of Satuyy 
flouriſhed in the -world , nor conk. 
quently, what length of time they were 
adored ; for as to Bacchus and Hereules, 
it is generally agreed, that there were 
more than one or two of thoſe Names, 
in very different. times, and perhaps 
Countries, as Greece and Egypt, and that 
the laſt, who was Son of Alcmena, and 
one of the Argonauts, was very modern, 
in reſpect of the other more ancient, who 
was contemporary with the race of Ju- 
piter. But the Story of that Bacchw 
and Hercules , who are ſaid to have 
Conquered Tnaiz, is grown too obſcure, 
by the dark ſhades of ſo great Antiqui: 
ty, or diſguiſed by the mask of Fable, 
and Fiction of Poets. 

The ſame divine Honours, were ren- 
dered by the HEoyptians to Ofyris , in 
whoſe Temple was inſcribed on a Pil 
lar, that he had gone through all Coun- 
rries, and every where taught mea all 


that he found neceſſary for the com- 
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mon good of Mankind, by the 4ſſprians, 
to Belas , the Founder of that King- 
dom, and great Inventer or Improver 
of Altronomy, among the Chaldears, 
by the Original Latins or Hetruſcans, 
to Janus , who introduced. Apriculture 
into /taly ; and thele Three were wor- 
ſhipped as Gods by thoſe Ancient and 
Learned Nations. 

Ninus and Seſoftris were renowned 
for their mighty Conqueſts, and e- 
ſeemed the two great Heroes of 4ſſy- 
riaand of Egypt ; the firit having ex- 
tended his V iCtories to the River [ndz, 
and the other, thoſe of the Egyprians, 
over Aſia, as far as Pontus. The time 
of Ninus is controverted among Hiſto- 
ans, being by ſome placed Thirteen, 
by others eight Hundred Years before 
Sirdenapalus ; But that of Seſoftris, is, 
nmy opinion , much harder to be af- 
firmed, For I do not ſee how their 
opinion-can be allowed, who make him 
to be Seſack , that took Jeruſalem in 
the time of Rehoboam, lince no more ts 
lad in Scripture of the progreſs of that 
Expedition: Nor is the time of it men- 
toned in the Grecian Story , though 
lome Records are there found, of all 
tat paſſed after the Trojan War , and 

L with 
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with diſtintion enough. But the moſt 
ancient among them, {peak of the Reign 
of Seſoftris, and his mighty Conqueſts, 
as very ancient then , and. agree the 
Kingdom of Cholcos, to have deſcended 
from a Colony there Eltabliſhed by this 
famous King , as a Monument how far 
Northward his ViQtories had extended, 
Now this Kingdom flouriſhed in the 
time of the Argonauts, and excelled in 
thoſe Arts of Magick and Enchant. 
ments, which they were thought to 
have brought with them out of Eyypt; 
ſo as I think the Story of this King 
muſt be reckoned as almoſt covered 
with the Ruins of Time. 

The two next Heroes that enter the 
Scene, are the Theban Hercules, and The- 
ſeus, both renowned among the Greeks, 
for freeing their Country from Fierce 
Wild Beaſts, or from fiercer and wilder 
Men that infeſted them ; from Rob- 
bers and Spoilers, or from cruel and 
Lawleſs Tyrants. Theſeus was belides 


honoured as Founder of the more Ciylt 
State or Kingdom of +rhens, which Ci- 
ty firſt began to flouriſh and grow great 
by his Initicutions, though his Tarher 
had been King of the Scattered Villages 
or Inhabitants of 4#t/54. 
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In the ſame Ape, flouriſhed Mzzo+ 
King of Crete , reputed to be Son of 
Jupiter , who by the force' and num- 
her of his Fleets , became Lord' of the 
Aipean Iſlands, and moſt of the Coaſts 
of Greece, and was renowned as a He- 
roe,; for the juſtneſs of his Laws, and 
the greatneſs of his Reign. 

For the Heroes, in the time of the 
Trojan Wars , ſo much celebrated in 
thoſe tewo charming Poems, which from 
them were called Heroical, though 'tis 
aly to take their CharaQters from thoſe 
zimirable Pictures drawn of them by 
Hmer and Virzoil, yet *tis hard to find 
them in the Relations of any Autheg- 
tick Story. That which may be obſer- 
ved, 15, that all the Condutt and Cou- 
nge of Hefor, were imployecd in the 
defence of his Country and his Father 
againft a Foreign Invaſion : The valour 
of Achilles was cxerciled in the common 
auſe, wherein his whole Nation were 
ngaged upon the fatal Revenge of the 
Rape of Helex, chough he had been at- 
ſured by certain Prophecies , that he 
ſhould dye before the Walls of Troy ; 
andeAZzeas, having imployed his utmoſt 
Proweſs in defence of his Country, ſa- 
fed is Father and the Trojan Gods, ga- 
L 2. thered 
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thered up the Remainders of his Ruined 
Countrey , ſailed to. Italy, and there 
Founded a Kingdom , which gaye 
riſe to the greateſt Empire of the 
world. 

About Two Hundred and Fifty Year 
after theſe, Lycurgs inſtituted the Spar- 
az State, upcn Laws and Orders ſo dif. 
terent from thoſe uſual in thoſe Times 
and Countries, that more than Humane 
Authority ſeemed neceſſary to eſtabliſh 
them; and the Pythian Prieſteſs told 
him , ſhe did not know whether ſhe 


ſhould call Him a God or a Man. And. 
indeed no Civil or Politick Conſltity--* 


tions have been more celebrated than 
his, by the beſt Authors of ancient Story 
and Times. 

The next Heroes we meet with upon 
Record, were Romulus and Numa, 
which the firſt Founded the Roman City 
and State, and the other Poliſhed the Ct 
vil and Religious Orders of both 1 
{uch a degree, that the Original Inſti 
rutions of theſe two Lawglvers conti- 
aued as long as that Glorious State. 

The next Heroe that came upon tie 
Stage, was Cyrus, who freed his Coun 
try from their Servitude to the Medes, 
erected the Perfian Empire upon ti 
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queſt of all the lefſer 4ſia and Lydia, 
to the very. Coaſts of the «AZgean Sea. 
Whether the Pi&ture of Cyrus drawn by 
Xenophon, be after the life, or oaly ima- 
ginary , We may find 1n it the trueſt 
CharaRer that can be-given of Heroick 
Virtue : And *tis certain his Memory 


was always ſacred among the Perſians, 


though not proſecuted by Divine Ho- | 


nours, becauſe that Nation adored one 


upream God, without any Repreſenta- 


tion or Idol ; and in the next place the 
Sun, to whom alone they offered Sa- 
crifices. 

Alexander was the next , renowned 
in Story , having founded the Grecian 
Monarchy , by the intire Conquelt of 
the Perſiazs , and extended 1t by the ad- 
dition of Greece and Macedoy. But he 
attained not the eſteem or appellation 
of an Herog;ztheugh he affected and 


courted if þy*his Mother's Stories of 
' » I; ih IEG i . 
is Birthyzage by:the Flatteries of the 


rieft and;Dmacle: of Jupiter Ammon. 
His preteac&Wwas juſtly excluded, by his 
lntemperaftve-in Wine, in Anger, andin 
Laſt, and more yet by his Cruelties and 
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his Pride 3 for true Honour has ſome. 
thing in it ſo humorous, as to follow 
commonly thoſe, who avoid and neg- 
left it, rather than thoſe who ſeek and 
purſue it. Beſides, he inſtituted no or. 
ders ar frame of Government , in the 
Kingdoms either of Macedon or Perſia; 
but rather corrupted and atfordered 
thoſe he found ; And ſeems to haye 
owed the ſucceſs of his Enterpriſes, to 
the Councels and Conduct of his Fx. 
ther*s old Officers, after whoſe diſprace 


and fall, immediately ſucceeded. that- 

of his Fortune and his Lite. Yerhe muſt 
be allowed , to have much contributed. 
to his own Glory and Fame, by a preat | 


native Genius and unlimited Bounty, 
and by the greateſt boldneſs of Enter- 
priſe, ſcorn of Danger, and fearleſneh 
of Death that could be in any Mornl 
-man. He was a Prodigy of Valour 
and of Fortune , but whether his vir- 
ties or his faults were greateſt is hard 
to be decided. 

Ceſar, who is commonly eſteemed to 
have been founder of the Roman Em: 
pire, ſcems to have poſſeſſed very emi- 
nently all the Cualities , both native 
and acquired, that enter into the Com- 
polition of an Heroe , but failed of the 
FS ODS. | A ttribute 
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Attribute or Honour, becauſe he overs 
threw thekaws of his own Countrey, 
and Orders of his-'State , and raiſed his 
greatneſs 55 the Conqueſt of his fellow- 
Citizens, more than of their Enemies ; 
and afrer he came to the Empire , lived 
not to perfeEt the frame of ſuch a Go- 
yernment, or atchieve ſuch Conqueſts as 
he ſeems to have had in deſign. 

Theſe four great Monarchies, with 
the ſmaller Kingdoms, Principalitiesand 
States, that were ſwallowed up by their 
Conqueſts and Extent, make the Sub- 

$* of what is called Ancient Story, 
2and are ſo excellencly related by the 


” many Greek and Latiz Authors, {til] ex- 


tant and in common vogue , fo com- 
mented , enlarged , reduced 1nto order 
of time and place, by many more of 
the modern W riter«,that they are known 
toall Men, who profels to {tudy or en- 
tertain themſelves with reading. The 
Orders and Inſtitutions of theſe ſeveral 
Governments , their progreſs and dura- 
tion, their ſucceſſes or decays , their e- 
vents and Fvolutions , make the com- 
mon Themes of Schools and Colleges, 
the Study: af. Learned, and the Conver- 
ſation -0þ-#H Men , the Arguments of 
65, Pocins and Romances, From 
EE 11S L 4 the 
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the AQtions and Fortunes of theſ 
Princes and Lawgivers, are drawn the 
common Examples of Virtue and Hy. 
nour, the Reproaches of Vice, which 
are illuſtrated by the Felicities or Mif. 
fortunes that attend them - From the 
Events and Revolutions of theſe Go- 
vernments, are drawn the uſual Inftry- 
Ctions of Princes and Stateſmen, and the 
Diſcourſes and Reflections of the greac- 
eſt Wits and Writers upon the Politicks, 
From the Orders and Inſtitutions, the 
Lawsand Cuſtoms of theſe Empires and-- 


States,the Sages of Law and of Juftice,ig + 


all Countries, endeavour to deduce the ye 


very common Laws of Nature and of | 
Nations, as well as the particular Cinil 
or Municipal of Kingdoms and Pro 
vinces. From thele they draw their 


Arguments and Preſidents in all Diſputes 
concerning the pretended Excellencies 
or Dcfaults of the ſeveral forts of Go- 
vernments that are extolled or decried, 
accuſed or defended. Concerning the 
Rights of War and Peace, of Invaſion 
and Defence between Sovereign Princes, 
as well as of Authority and Obedience, 
of | rerogative and Liberty in Civil 
Coateations. 


Yet 
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heſe Yet the Sta: of all theſe Empires and 
the Revolutions: of. all theſe Heroick- AQi- 
Ho. Þ ons, and £ theſe: famous Conſtitutions, 
ich (how gre £:6r. how wiſe {oever any of 


Mic. B them areQgi{cemcd ) is but a limited 
the compaſs of Earth, that leaves out many 
Go. | vaſt Regions of the world , the which, 
tro £ though accounted barbarous, and litrle 
the Y taken notice of in Story, or by any 
ear E} celebrated Authors, yet have a right to 
ks, come in for their Voice, in agreeing 
the upon the Laws of Nature and Nations 
and-& (tor ought 1 know ) as well as the reſt, 
zi $--that have arrogated it wholly to them- 
the ' {files ; and- beſides, in my Opinion, 
of. | thete are ſome of them , that upon en- 
wil. F quiry, will be found co have equalled 
ro." orexceeded all the others, in the Wiſdom 
eir © of their Conſticutions, the extent of 
tes | their Conqueſts , and the duration of 
ics } their Empires or States. 
0- The famous Scene of the four great 
2d, | Monarchies, was that midland part of the 
he F world ; which was bounded on the Eaſt 
on |} by the River Izd#s, and on the Weſt 
es, | by the Atlantick Ocean ; on the North 
e, | bythe Riv Qaxms, the ( aſpian and the 
vil & Euxine SEAS, "and the Dazube ; on the 
South by: the Mountain Atlas, Mthio- 
pla, Aribias and from thence to the 
t ES Mouth 
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Mouth of Indus, by the Southern 
Ocean. 

*Tis true, that Sexziramis and Uley. 
ander are ſaid to have conquered India ; 
but the firſt ſeems only ro have- ſub. 
dued ſome parts of .it, that lie upon the 
Borders of that River ; and Alexander 
Atchievements there, ſeem rather like a 
Journey than a Conqueſt ; and though 
he pierced through the Country , from 
Iudus to Ganges, yet he left even undif 
covered , the greateſt parts of that 
Mighty Region, which by the Ancients 


was reported to contain an hundred and- I-t 
eighteen great and populous Nations, - 0! 
and which,for ought I know, were never Bw 


conquer d-but by the 7artars. 

I reckon neither Scythis nor Araie. 
for parts of that ancient Scene of AQton 
and. Story ; for tho' Cyrus and Dariw 
entred the firſt , yet they ſoon left it, 
one With loſs of his Honour, and the 
other of his Life. And for Arabia, I nei- 
ther find it was ever conquered, or in- 
deed well diſcovered or ſurveyed, nor 
much more known , than by the Com- 
merce of their Spices and Perfumes, 
I mean that part of it , which is called 
Arabia Felix, and 1s environed on 
three: ſides by the Sea ; for the Northern 
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Skirts, that join to Syria, have entred 
;inothe Conqueſts or Commerce of the 
four great; Empires ; but that which 
ems to haveſecured the other, is the 
tony and ſagdy-Deſarts, through which 
no Armies can paſs for want of Water. 
Now if we conſider the Map of the 
World, as it lies at preſent before us, 
face the diſcoveries made by the Na- 
rigations of theſe three laſt Centuries, 
we ſhall eaſily find what vaſt Regions 
there are , which have been left out of 
that ancient ſcene on 2ll ſides : And 
Y-tho' paſſing for barbarous, they have 


\£-not been eſteemed worth the Pens of 
F-uoy good Authors, and are known on- 


iy by common and poor Relations of 
Traders, Seamen, or Travellers ; yet by 
all I have read, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that ſome of theſe out-lying parts 
of the world, however unknown by 
the Ancients, and overlookt by the 
modern Learned , may yet have afford- 
ed as much matter of ation and 
ſpeculation, as the other ſcene ſo 
much celebrated in ſtory. I mean 
not only in. their vaſt Extent, and va- 
riety of Safts*and Climats, with their 
natural Produftions , but even in the 
excellent *Covnſtitutions of Laws and 
| A. y __ Cuſtoms, 
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Cuſtoms, the wiſe and laſting Foundz. 
tions of States and Empires, and the 
mighty Flights of Conqueſts that have 
riſen from ſuch Orders and Inſtituti. 
ONs. 

*Now becauſe the firſt Scene is ſuch 
a beaten Road, and this ſo little known 
or\traced, I am content to take a ſhort 
Survey of four great Schemes of Go- 
verament or Empire , that have ſprung 


and grown to mighty heights, lived ve-' 


ry long, and flouriſhed much in thek 
remote ( and as we will have it , more 


1gnoble) Regions of the world : Where. * 
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of one is at the fartheſt degree of ou. |} #3 


Eaſtern Longitude, being the Kingdom Y-- © 


of China. 


The next is at the fartheſt} 


Weſtern, which is that of Peru. The" 


third is the utmoſt of our Northern La- 
titude, which is Scythia or Tartar), 
And the fourth is Arabia , which lies 
very far upon the Southern. 

For that vaſt Continent of 4fr:ca,that 
extends between Mount 4/25 and the 
Southern Ocean ; Tho' it be found to 
{warm in People, to abound in Gold, 
to contain many great Kingdoms, and 
infinite ſmaller Principalities, to be 
Pierced by thoſe two famous Rivers of 
the Nile and the Niger, to _— 2 

ace 


2 '" ts 


Race of Men-that. ſeem hardly of the 


7 ſme Speeles with the reſt of Mankind; 


ve | Tet] canndtfind any Traces of that He- 
Ky rick Virtue?-that may entitle them to 


any ſhare in this Eſſay. For whatever 
þ ©} remains 1n Story of Atlas, or his King- 
dom of old, is ſo obſcured with Age or 
i I Fables, that it may go along with thoſe 
of the Atlantick Iſlands, tho' T know 


, not whether theſe themſelves were by 
+. | Solon or Plato intended for Fables or no, 


k | or for Relations they had met with 
+ £-4nong the Egyptian Prieſts, and which 
.. Y-pethaps were by them otherwiſe e- 
Lo "Reemed. 
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SECT. I 


"THE Great and Ancient Kingdom 

of China 1s bounded to the Eaf 
and South by the Ocean , to the North 
by a ſtone Wall of Twelve Hundred 
Miles long, raiſed againſt the Invaſion 
of the Tartars ; and to the Weſt, by 
vaſt and unpafſſable Mountains or De. 


farts, which the Labour or Curiokity of 
no mortal Man has been ever yet known" | 
to have pierced through , or given.anpÞ} 1 
When Alexander' would * 
have paſſed the River Gazges, he'wa: 


Account of. 


told by the Indzazs, that nothing be 
yond it was Inhabited, and that all was 
either impaſſable Mariſhes , lying be- 
tween great Rivers, or ſandy Defarts, 
or ſteep Mountains , ſuil only of Wild 
Beaſts, but wholly deliicuce :t Mankind, 
So as Ganges was efteemed by Ancients 
the Bound of the Eaſtern world : Since 
the uſe of the Compaſs, and extent of 
Navigation, 1t is found that there are 
feveral populous Kingdoms lie between 
(347208 
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Ganges and the, Deſarts or Mountains 
that divide gin From China , as Pegu, 
Siam, Cirotezand others, lie in this ſpace, 
coaſting afon+the* Borders of great 
Rivers Nofthwards, which are ſaid to 
run about the length of Indus and Gax- 
25, and all of them to riſe from one 
mighty Lake in the Mountains of Tar- 
tary. But from none of theſe Kingdoms 
is known any other way of Paſſage or 
Commerce into Chiza, than by Sea. 
From Indaſton or the Mogu/'s Coun- 
try, there is none other uſual ; and ſuch 
z5 travel from thence by Land, are for- 


td to go many Degrees Northward be- 
F frethey turn to the Eaft, to paſs many 
-& {age Kingdoms or Countries of the 
Tartars, to travel through vaſt ſandy 
-Pelarts, and other prodigious high and 


ſeep Mountains, where no Carriage or 
Beaſt is able to paſs, but only Men on 
foot, and over one Mountain particu- 
arly eſteemed the highelt in the world, 
where the Airis ſo thin, that Men can- 
not travel over it without danger of 
their Lives, and never in Summer with- 
out being poiſoned by the ſcent of cer- 
an Herbs that grow upon ir, which is 
mortal whgttHey. are in lower, After 
tht or age Months Journey from the 
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Mogul's Court , ſeveral Perſons hay 
travelled this way, till they came tg 
the Wall that defends or divides Ching 
from Tartary, and ſo to the Imperiz] 
City of Peking, ſituate in the Northern 
parts of this mighty Region, which the 
Chineſe call a world by it ſelf, and eſteem 
themſelves the only reaſonable and . 
vilized People, having no Neighboury 
on three ſides, and to the North only the 
Tartars, whom they eſteem but another 
fort of wild or brutiſh Men ; and there. 
fore they fay in common Proverb, that 
the Chineſes only ſce with two Eyes, and 
all other Men but with one. 


By this Situation, and by a Cuſtom: 
or Law very ancient among them, of Þ 
{ſuffering no ſtranger to come into their | 


Country, or if they do, not permitting. | Chin: 


Him to go out, or return any more to- F- 


his own, this vaſt Continent continued 
very long, and wholly unknown to the 
re{t of the world, and for as much as1 
can find, was firſt diſcovered to us by 
Paulus Venetus, who about four hundred 
years ag9 made a Voyage from Venice, 
thro' Armenia, Perſiz, and ſeveral parts 
of Tartary, to that which he names the 
Kingdom of Cataya, and to the famous 
City of Cambaln, ( as he calls them ”_ 
after 


(5 4K] 
fer ſeventeen years reſidence of his 
Father: and himſelf , in that Court of 
the great Chao. Feturned to Venice, and 
| the world®Jlarge Account of this 
Voyage. Be, 

Since his 'tjme, .and within two or 
three hundred years ſeveral Miſſionary 
Friars and Jeſuits have upon Devotion 
o Command of their Superiors, pierced 
with infinite pains and dangers thro' 
theſe vaſt and ſavage Regions, fome 
fom the MoguPs Country , ſome thro* 
Armenia and Perſia , and arrived at Pe- 
ting, which I make no queſtion, (by 


comparing all their ſeveral Accounts 
#:a1d:Relations ) is the ſame famous City 
Þ thatis called Cambalu by Paulus Venetus, 
Þ faated in the Northern Provinces of 
- Chim, which is by him called Cataya. 
-The reaſon of this difference in Names, 


was,that when Paulus Venetus was there, 
the Cham of Eaſt Tartary, called Cataya, 
had poſſeſſed himſelf by' Conquelſt, 
of ſeveral Northern Provinces of China, 
25 well as that of Peking, where he 
made his Reſidence, and which was 
like the reſt of his Empire, called Ca- 
tqje, and the chief City Cambals, by a 
Tartar Name. Afﬀter ſome time all theſe 
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Provinces yef&apain recovered by the 
| M Chineſes, 
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Chineſes, from the Tartars, and returned: 


to their old Chizeſe Appellations ; and 
the King of China, who then expelled 
the Tartars , fixed the ſcat of his Em. 
pire at Peking, (which had been far. 
' meriy at Nanking and at Quinſay) that 
the Force of his Armies lying theres 
bouts , might be ready to detend that 
Frontier againſt the furious Invaſions gf 
the Tartars, whereof they had ſeveral 
times felt the rage and danger. 

After this recovery, China continued 
in Peace, and proſperous under their 
own Emperors, till about che year 1616, 
when the Tartars again invaded them, 
and after a long and bloody War, df 


above : thirty years,” in the end made} 
themſelves abſolute Maſters of the}, 
whole Kingdom, and ſo it has ever ſince-'Y} 1; 


continued. 
This Region, commonly known by 


the name of Chiza, extends about eigh-- 


teen hundred Miles, or thircy Degrees 
of Northern and Southern Latitude. It 
is not eſteemed ſo much of Longitude, 
but this 1s more uncertain, the Journey 
thro' the whole Country from Eaſt to 
Welt having not, that I find, been ever 
performed by any European , and the 
accounts taken only from report of 
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'the Natives. Nor is it eaſily agreed, 
' where the habitable parcs of China de- 


termine Weſtward, ſince ſome Authors 
fay, they endrin Mountains, ſtored on- 
y wich wildBgaſts,: and wild Men, that 
have neithex.Eaws nor Language , no: 
other commerce-with the Chineſes, than 
by deſcents ſometimes made upon them, 
for Rapines or for Rapes : And other 
Authors ſay, There are ſuch inacceflible 
Mountains even in the midſt of Chiza, 
ſ as the firſt accounts may have left 
out great Countries beyond theſe Moun- 
tains, which they took for the utmoſt 
Border of this Kingdom. 

Whatever length it has , which by 


-Y. none: is eſteemed leſs than twelve or 
#- thirteen hundred miles ; It muſt be al- 
F lowed to be the greateſt , richeſt and 
*moſt -populous Kingdom now known 
inthe world, and will perhaps be found 
towe its Riches, Force, Civility and 


Felicity, ro the admirable Conſticution 
of its Government , more than: any 
ther. 

This Empire conſiſts of fifteen ſeve- 
nl Kingdoms, which at leaſt have been 
bof old, tho* now governed as Pro- 
vinces, by their ſeveral Viceroys, who 
yet live in Greataels , _ ug 
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Riches, equal to great and Sovereigg 
Kings. In the whole Kingdom, are one 
hundred and forty five capital Cities, 
of mighty extent and magniticent Build. 
ing,, and one thouſand three hundred 
twenty and one leſſer Cities, but al 
walled round ; The number of Villages 
is infiaite, and no Country in the known 
world ſo full of Inhabitants, nor fo im- 
proved by Agriculture , by infinite 
growth of numerous Commodities, þy 
Canals of incredible length , conjuady 
ons of Rivers, convenience of Ways 
for the tranſportation of all ſorts 6f 
Goods and Commodities from one Pro- 
vince to another , ſo as no Country has 
{o great Trade, tho? till very lately, they 
never had any but among themſelves; 


and what there is now foreign among £ 
them, is not driven by the Chineſes go- 
ing out of their Country to manageit,'Þ - 
bur only by their permifſion of the Por--;- 
tugueſes and Dutch to come and trade} - 


in ſome skirts of their Southern Pro- 
VINCES. | 

For Teſtimonies of their Greatneſs, 1 
ſhall only add what is agreed of their 
famous Wall, and of their Ciry {eking, 
The Stone-wall which divides the Nor- 
thern parts of China from Tartary, 
reckoned 
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reckoned by ſome, twelve , by others 
nine hundred miles long , running over 
Rocks and Hills, through Marifhes and 
Deſerts, and making way for Rivers 
by mighty Agdes--It is forty five foot 
high, and twenty: foot thick at the bot- 
tom , dividd-at certain ſpaces by great 
Towers. It was: built above two thou- 
ſand years ago, biit with ſuch admirable 
Archite&ture,that where ſome Gaps have 
not been broken down by the ' artars 
upon their Irruptions, the reſt is itil] as 
entire, as when it was firſt, built. The 
King that raiſed this Wall, appointed a 
Million of Soldiers, who were liſted and 
paid, for the defence of it againſt the 
Tartars, and took their turns by certain 


J- numbers, at certain times, for the guard 

f of this Frontier. 

J- =The Imperial City of Peking is no- 

TB thing} fo large as ſeveral other Cities of 
>Chiva ( whereof Nankizg 'is eſteemed 
"the greateſt) but is a regular Four- 


ſquare ; the Wall of each fide is fix 
Miles in length. - In each of theſe {ides 
ire three Gates, and on each ſide of 
each Gate are great Palaces or Forts 
for the Guards belonging to them, 
which are a thouſand Men to each Gate, 
The Streets run quite croſs, with a 
through 
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through View and Paſſage from each 
Gate to that which. is over againſt it in 
the oppoſite ſide , and theſe Streets are 
ranged full of ſtately Houſes. 

The Palace of the Emperor 1s three 
Miles in compaſs, conſiſting of three 
Courts, one within the other, whereof 
the laſt (where the Emperor lodges) 
is four hundred paces ſquare. The 
other two are hilled with his Domeſticks, 
Officers and Guards ,. to the number of 
ſixteen thouſand Perſons. Without theſe 
Courts are large and delicious Gardens, 
many artificial Rocks and Hills, Streams 
of - Rivers drawn into ſev eral Canals 
faced with ſquare Stone, and the whole 
atchieved with ſuch admirable Tnven- 
tion, Colt and Workmanſhip, that no- 
thing ancient or modern ſeems to come 
near it; and all ſerved with ſuch -Mag- 
nificence , Order and Splendour , that 
the Audience of a Foreign A mballa- 
dor at Peking , ſeems a 1ight as Great 
and Noble , as one of the Triumphs at 
Rome. 

As other Nations are uſually diſtin: 
guiſh'd into Noble and Plebeian , fo 
that of Ch:.14 may be diſtinguiſh'd into 
Learned and Illiterate. The laft makes 
up the Body or Maſs of the People who 
are 
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zre govern'd ; the firſt comprehends all 
the Magiſtrates that govern, and thoſe 
who may 1a time or courſe ſucceed them 
in: the Magiſtracy ; for no other-than 
the: Learned are-ever imployed in the 
Government , nor any in the greateſt 
Charges ,- that are not of thoſe Ranks 
or Degrees of Learning , that make 
them termed Sages, or Philoſophers, or 
DoRors among them. 

+1 But to comprehend what this Govern- 
ment-of China is, and what the Perſons 
employed in it, there will be a neceſſi- 
ty of knowing what their Learning is, 
and how it makes them fit for Govern- 
ment, very contrary to what ours 1n 
Europe is obſerved to do, and the rea- 
ſon of ſuch different effects from the ſame 
Cauſe. 

The two great Heroes of the Chineſe 
Nation were Fohu and Confuchu, whole 
memories have always continued among 
them Sacred and Adored. Fohu lived 
about four thouſand years ago, and 
was the firſt Founder of their King- 
dom, the progreſs whereof has ever 
fince continued upon their Records ſo 
clear, that they are elteemed by the 
Miflionary Jeſuits unqueſtionable and 
infallible. For after the Death of 
M 4 every 
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every King, the Succeſſor appoints ce, 
tain perſons to write the Memorable 
Actions of his Predeceflors Reign, : and 
of theſe, an Epitome is afterwards 


drawn and entred into their Regiſter, 


Fohs firſt reduced them from the com 
mon Original Lives of Mankind, intro- 
duced Agriculture, Wedlock, diſtin, 
on of Sexes by different Habits , Laws 
and Orders of Government ; He ig 
vented Characters, and left ſeveral ſhort 
Tables or Writings of Aſtronomy, 
Obſervations of the Heavens, of Morz- 
lity, of Phyſick, and Political Goverg- 
ment. The CharaQeers he uſed ſeem to 
have been partly ſtraight Lines of dif. 
terent Lengths, and diſtinguiſh'd by dif. 
terent points ; and partly Hierogly. 
phicks, and theſe in time were followed 
by CharaQtcrs,- of which each expreiſed 
one word. 

In theſz ſeveral ways, were for many 
Centurtes,compoſed many Books,among 
the Chineſes, in many ſorts of Learning, 
eſpecially Natural and Moral Philoſo- 
phy, Aſtronomy, Aſtrology , Phyſick 
and Apriculture. 

Something above two thouſand years 
ago, lived Confachn,the moſt learned, wiſe 
and virtuous of all the Chineſes, and for 
___ whom 
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ghom both the King and Magiſtrates, in 
hisown Age, and all of them in the Ages 
face, ſeem to have had the greateſt De- 
ference that has any where been. rendred 
toany- mortal man, He writ many TraQts, 
and 1n them digeſted all the Learning of 
the Ancients even irom the firſt Writing 
or Tables of Fohs, at leaſt, all that he 
thought neceſſary or uſcful to Mankind, 
in their perſonal, civil or political Capa- 
cities, which were, then received and 
figce- proſecuted with ſo great Eſteem 
and Veneration,that none has queſtioned 
whatever he writ , but admitted it , as 
the trueſt and beſt Rules of Opinion and 
Life, 1o that 'tis enough in all Argu- 
ment, that Confuchu has ſaid it. 

Some time after, lived a King, who 
to raiſe. a new_ period of Time, from 
his own Name and Reign, endeavoured 
to aboliſh the Memory of all that had 
paſſed before him, and cauſed all 
Books to be burnt , except thoſe of 
Phylick and Agriculture. Out of this 
ruin to Learning , eſcaped, either by 
chance, or ſome private Induſtry, the 
Epitoms or Regiſters of the ſeveral ſuc- 
celſions of their Kings ſince Fobs, and 
the works of Confuchs, or at leaſt a part 
of them, which have lately in France, 
been 
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been printed in the Latin Tongue, with 
a learned Preface, by ſome of the Mif. 
fionary Jeſuits, under the Title of the 
Works' of Corfutins. | 

After the death of this Tyrannoys 
and Ambitious King , theſe Writing 
came abroad ; and being the only Re. 
mainders of the Ancient Chineſe Learn: 
ing, were received with general Ap. 
plauſe, or rather Veneration ; Four 
Learned Men having long  addited 
themſelves to the Study of theſe Books, 
writ four ſeveral Traits or Comments 
upon them 3; and one of the ſucceeding 
_ Kings made a Law, that no other Learn: 
ing ſhould be taught , ſtudied or. exer- 
ciſed bur what was extracted out of 
theſe five Books ; and ſo Learning has 
ever f(ince continued in China, wholly 
confined to the Writings of theſe five 
Men, or rather to thoſe of their Prince 
of Philoſophers, the great and renown- 
ed Corfu! its. 

The Sum of his Writings ſeems to 
be a Body or Digeſtion of Ethicks, that 
1s, of all Moral Virtues , either Per- 
ſonal, Oeconomical, Civil or Political, 
and framed for the Inſtitution and Con- 
dutt of Mens Lives, their Families, and 
their Governments, but chiefly w - 
all » 
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aft; the bent of his thoughts and rea- 
ſonings, running up and down this ſcale, 
that no People can be happy but un- 
d&r/good Governments, and 'no Go- 
yernments happy but over goctd Men ; 
and that for the Felicity of Mankind, 
all Men 1n a Nation , from the Prince 
to the meaneſt Peaſant, ſhould endea- 
your 'to be good and wiſe and vertu- 
ous'as far as his own Thoughts , the 
Precepts of others, - or the Laws of his 
Country can inſtruCt him. 

The chief Principles he ſeems to lay 
down for a foundation , and builds up- 
00, is, That every Man ought to ſtudy 
and endeavour the improving and per- 
ſting of his own Natural Reaſon, to 
the greateſt height he is capable , ſo as 
He may never ( or as ſeldom as can be) 
er and ſwerve from the Law of Na- 
ture, in the courſe and condu@ of his 
Life: That this being not to be done, 
without much thought , inquiry and 
diligence , makes Study and Philoſophy 
neceſſary , which teaches men what is 
good , and what is bad, either in its 
own Nature or for theirs, and conſe- 
quently what is to be done and what 
to be avoided , by every Man 1n his 
kyeral Station or Capacity. Lo” 
this 
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this perfeQtion of Natural Reaſon, ep, 
liſts the perteQion of body and Ming 
and the utmoſt or ſupreme Happinek 
of Mankind. That the means and rule; 
to attain this perfection, are chiefly ng 
to will or defire any thing but what is 
conſonant to this Natural Reaſon, nor 
any thing that is not agreeable to the 

good and happineſs of other men, x; 
| well as our own. To this end is pre. 
ſcribed the conſtant courſe and praice 
of the ſeveral Virtues, known and x: 
greed ſo generally in the world, among 
which, Courteſy or Civility, and Gra. 
titude, are Cardinal with them. In 
ſhort, the whole ſcope of all Confutiu 
has writ, ſeems aimed only , at teach- 
ing men to live well, and to govern 
well ; how Parents, Maſters and Magi. 
ſtrates ſhould rule, and how Children, 
Servants and Subjects ſhould obey. 

All chis, with the many particular 
Rules and InftruCtions, for either per- 
ſonal, ceconomical, or political Wiſdom 
and Virtue, is diſcourſed by him, with 
great Compalſs of Knowledge , Excel- 
lence of Senſe, Reach of Wit, and il- 
luſtrated with Elegance of Stile and 
Aptneſs of Similitudes and Examples, 
as may be eaſily conceived by any, that 
cal 
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«an allow for the lameneſs and ſhortneſs 


" | of Tranſlations out of Langfage and 


Manners of writing, infinitely differing 
from ours. So as the Man appears to have 
heen of a very exttaordinary Genius, 
of mighty Learning, admirable Virtue, 
excellent Nature, a true Patriot of his 
Country, and Lover of Mankind. 

This is the Learning of the Chireſes, 
and all other forts are either diſuſed or 
noble among them ; all that which 
we call Scholaſtick or Polemick , is un- 
known or unpraQiſed, and ſerves, I 
fear, among us, for little more, than to 
riſe Doubts and Diſputes, Heats and 
Feuds, Animoſities and FaQtions, 1n all 
Controverſies of Religioa or Govern- 
ment. Even Aſtrology and Phyſick and 
Chymiſtry, are but ignoble Studies, tho* 
there are many among them that excel 
inall theſe;and the Aftrologers are much 
in Vogue among the Vulgar, as well as 
their Predictions ; The Chymitts apply 
themſelves chiefly to the ſearch of the 
univerſal Medicine,for health and length 
of Life, pretending to make Men Im- 
mortal, if chey can find it out : The Phy- 
ſicians excel, in the knowledpe of the 
pulſe, and of all ſimple Medicines, and 
go little further ; bur in the firſt, are fo 
Si1lful 
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 $kilful, as they pretend not only totell by 
it, how many hours or days a ſick Man 
can laſt, but how many years a Man in 
perfect ſeeming health may live, in cafe 
of no Accident or violence. And by Sim- 
ples they pretend to relieve all -Diſcaſes 
that Nature will allow to be cured. T 
never let blood , but ſay if the Pot boil 
too faſt ,. there is no need of lading out 
any of the water, but only of taking 
away the fire from under it, and fo they 
allay all heats of the blood,by abſtinence, 
dyet, and cooling herbs. 

But all this Learning is ignoble and 
Mechanical among them, and the Cay: 
futian only eſſential and incorporate 
co their Government, into which none 
enters without having firſt paſſed thro 
the ſeveral Degrees. To attain it, is 
firſt neceflary the knowledge of their 
Letters or CharaCters, and to this muſt 
be applied at leaſt ten or twelve years 
ſtudy and diligence, and twenty for 
great perteCtion in it : For by all I can 
gather out of ſo many Authors as have 
written of Chiza, they have no Letters 
at all, bur only ſo many CharaQters, 
expreſſing ſo many Words : Theſe are 
{aid by ſome, to be ſixty , by others 
eighty, and by others ſix{core thouſand ; 
anc 
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1nd upon the whole, their writing ſeems 
0 me to be like that of Short-hand a- 
mong us, in caſe there were a different 
Character invented, for every word in 
our Language. Their Writing is nei- 
ther from the _ hand to right like the 
European, nor irom right to left like the 
Jfatick Languages, but from top to bot- 
tom of the Paper in one ſtraight Line, and 
then beginning again at the top till the 
fide be full. 

The Learning of Chiza therefore con» 
its firſt in' the Knowledge of their 
Language, and next, in the Learning, 
Study and PraQtice of the Writings of 
Confutins, and his four great Diſciples; 
2nd as every man grows more perfe& 
in both theſe, ſo he is more eſteemed 
and advanced ; nor 1s it enough to have 
read Confutins , unleſs it be diſcovered 
by retaining the principal parts of him 
in their memories, and the practice of 
him in their lives. 

The Learned among them are pro- 
moted by three Degrees ; The firſt may 
reſemble that of Sophiſters in our Col- 
kges after two or three years {tanding, 
and this Degree is conferred by pub- 
lick Examiners appointed for that pur- 


poſe, who go through the chief Cities 
of 
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of each-Province- once a year, and up. 
on ſcrutiny, admit ſuch of the Candi. 
dates as they approve, to this Degree, 
Regiſter their Names, and give them a 
Badge belonging to this firſt form of the 
Learned. 

The ſecond Degree 1s promoted with 
more form, and performed once in three 
years, in a great College built for that 
purpoſe in the chief City of each King- 
dom ; by ſeveral Examiners appointed 
by the King, and ſtrict enquiries and 
queſtions both of Language and Learn- 
ng, and much Critick upon the ſeveral 
Writings, produced by the ſeveral Pre- 
tenders, and ſubmitted to the Exami- 
ners. 'This Degree may reſemble that 
of Maſters of Arts in our Colleges, and 
is conferred with a new Badge belonp- 
1ng to 1t. 

The third Degree may be compared 
to that of Dottors among us in any of 
our Sciences , and is never conferred, 


but 1a the Imperial City of Pekins, with 


great Forms and Solemaities, afrer much 
examining , and dcliberation of the 
Perſons appointed for that purpoſe, and 
of this Degree there are never to be 


above three hundred at a rime in the. 


whole Empire, beſides ſuch as are hy 
any 
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}ly in the Magiſtracy or Government ; 
who are all choſen our of the Perſons 
that have commenced or attained this 
degree of Learning. Upon the taking 
ach Degree, they repair to a Temple - 
of Confutius, which is ereQed in each 
City, and adjoins to the Colleges ; and 
there they perform the Worſhip. and 
Ceremonies appointed in honour of his 
Memory , as the great Prince or Hero 
of the Learned, 

Of theſe Perſons all their Councils, 
andall their Magiſtracies are compoſed ; 
out of theſe are choſcn all their Chief 
Officers and Mandarines, both Civil and 
Military. With theſe the Emperors and 
Viceroys of Provinces, and Generals of 
Armies adviſe upon all great occaſions, 
and their Learning and Virtue make 
them eſteemed more able for the execu- 
tion and diſcharge of all publick Em- 
ployments, than the longeſt Practice and 
Experience in other Countries ; and 


J when they come into Armies, they are 


found braver and more generous in ex- 
poling their Lives upon all great occa- 
tons , than the boldelt Soldiers of their 
Troops. | | 
Now for the Goverament , it is ab- 
blute Monarchy, there being no other 
3 N Laws 
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Laws in China but the King's Orders 
and Commands ; and it is likewiſe He. 
reditary, till deſcending to the next of 
Blood. 

But all Orders and Commands of the 
King proceed through his Councils, and 
are made upon the Recommendation or 
Petition of the Council proper and ap. 
pointed for that Afﬀair 5 ſo that all mat- 
ters are debated, determined, and con- 
cluded by the ſeveral Councils; and 
then upon their Advices or Requeſts 
made to the King, they are ratify'd and 
figned by him, and fo paſs into Laws, 

All great Offices of State are likewiſe 
conferred by the King, upon the ſame 
Recommendations or Petitions of his 
. feveral Councils ; fo that none are pre- 
ferred by the Humour of the Prince hin 
felf, nor by favour of any Miniſter, by 
Flattery or Corruption, but by force or 
appearance of Merit, of Learning, and 
of Virtue, which obſerved by the {e- 
veral Councils , gain their Recommen- 
dations or Petitions to the King. 

The chief Officers are either thoſe of 
State reſiding conſtantly at Court, and 
by whom the whole Empire is govern- 
ed ; Or the Provincial Officers, Vice 
roys, and Magiltrates or —— 

of 
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For the firſt , there are in the Imperial 
City. at Peking fix ſeveral Councils, 
or as ſome. Authors affirm, one great 
Council , that divides it ſelf into fix 
ſmaller but diſtin& Branches. Some dit- 
ference is alſo made by Writers , con- 
cerning the nature or the buſineſs of 
theſe Councils. But that which ſeems 
moſt generally agreed, is, That the firſt 
of theſe ſix is a Council of State, by 
whom ' all Officers through the whole 
Kingdom are choſen according to their 
Learning and Merit. The ſecond is, 
the Council of Treaſury, which has 1n+ 
ſeQion into the whole Revenue,and the 
Receipts and Payments that are made 
in or out of it. The. third takes care 
of the Temples, Offerings, Feaſts and 
Ceremonies belonging to them, as like- 
wiſe of Learning, and the Schools or 
Colleges deſigned for it. The fourth is 
the Council of War , which diſpolts of 
all Military Ofticesand Honours, and all 
matters of War and Peace, that 15 by 
the King's Command ifſued upon their 
repreſentations. The fifth takes care of 
al the Royal or Publick Buildings, and 
of their Fleets. And the ſixth is a Council 
or Court of Juſtice or Judicature, in all 
Cauſes both Civil and Criminal. 

N 2 Each 
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Each of theſe Councils has a Prefi. 
dent and two Aſliſtants or chief Secre. 
taries , whereof one fits at his Right, 
and the other on his Left Hand, who 
digelt and regiſter the Debates and Or. 
ders of the Council. And beſides theſe, 
there are in each Council Ten Coun. 
{ellors. 

By theſe Councils the whole Empire 
of China is govern'd through all the ſeve- 
ral Kingdoms that compole it ; and they 
have ineach Province particular Officers, 
Intendants and Notaries , from whom 
they receive conſtant Accounts , and to 
whom they ſend conſtant InſtruRions 
concerning all Paſſages or Aﬀairs of mo- 
ment 1n any of the ſeveral Provinces of 
the Kingdom. 


There are, beſides theſe ſix, ſeveral | 


ſmaller Councils, as one for the Afﬀairs 
of the King's Women, for his Houſhold, 
and his Domeſtick Chancery or Ju- 
ſtice. But above all, is the Council of 
the Colaos, or chief Miniſters, who are 
{ſeldom above five or fix in number, 
but Perſons of the moſt conſummate 
Prudence and Experience , who after 
having paſled, with great Applauſe, 
through the other Councils or Govern- 
ments of Provinces, are at laſt adyanced 
t0 
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to this ſupreme Dignity, and ſerve as a 
privy Council, or rather a Jarto, ſit- 
ting with the Emperor himſelf, which 
is allowed to none of the others. To 
theſe are preſented , all the Reſults or 
Requeſts of the other Councils , and 
ting by their advice approved, they 
are by the Emperor ſigned and ratified, 
and ſo diſpatched. 

Theſe are always attended, by ſome 
of the chiefeſt and molt renowned 
Philoſophers or Sages of the Kingdom, 
who attend the Emperor, and ſerve 
him in receiving all Petitions, and give 
their opinions upon them to the Em- 
peror or the Colaos, as alſo upon any 
matters of great moment and difficulty, 
when they are conſulted : And theſe 
are choſen out of two Aſſemblies re- 
ſiding at Peking , and conliſting of ſixty 
Men each, bur all choice Perſons, whoſe 
Wiſdom and Virtue, are gpenerally 
known and applauded. They are im- 
ployed in all matters of Learning , and 
giving neceſſary Orders therein , keep- 
ng all the publick Writings and order- 
ng and digeſting them, regiſtring all 
Laws and Orders of State, and out of 
theſe are appointed , by each ſucceed- 
og King , ſome perſons to relate and 
N 3 regiſter 
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regiſter the Times and AQtions of his 
Predeceſſor. They are at their leiſure 
much given to Poetry, in which, they 
compile the Praiſes of Virtuous Men 
and Actions, Satyrs againſt Vice, In. 
{criptions for Monumeantsand triumphal 
Arches , and ſuch like Compoſitions, 
And laſtly out of theſe (as they grow 
in Eſteem and Fame of Wiſdom and 
Virtue) are choſen and advanced by 
Degrees , the Cflicers of State, and 
Counſellors 1n the ſeveral Councils, and 
none ever arrives to be a Colao , that 
has nut b:en of one of theſe two Aflem- 
blics. | 

Each particular Kingdom of the Em- 
pire, has the ſame Councils ,.-or. ſome 
very like them for the Government of 
that particular Province ; bur there is 
belides in each , a Surintendant , fent 
more immediately from Court, to in- 


{ſpect the courſe of Aﬀairs ; A Cenſor of 


Juſtice and Manners, without whote ap- 
proval, no capital Sentences are to be 
executed ; And a third Officer , im- 
ployed by the Empreſs, in the nature 
of an Almoner, whoſe buſineſs is only 
that of Charity, -and Reliefof the Por 
and diftrefied,; and fetting free Priſoners 
upon {mall Debts or Otfences ; There 

* is 
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is beſides , in each Province, a parti» 
cular Council, to take care of Learn- 
ing, and to appoint Rules and Exami- 
gers for the ſeveral Degrees thereof, 

It were endleſs to enumerate all the 
excellent Orders of this State , which 
ſeem contrived by a reach of Senſe 
and Wiſdom , beyond what we: meet 
with, 1n any other Government of the 
world ; but by ſome few, the reſt may 
be judged, 

Each Prince of the Royal Blood has 
a Revenue aſſigned him, and a City 
where he is bound to reſide, and never 
to ſtir out of it, without the Emperor's 
leave. All Degrees of People are di- 
ſingyiſh'd by their Habit, and the ſeve- 
ral Officers by ſeveral Badges upon 
them ; And the Colour wora by the 
Emperor , which 1s Yellow , 1s never 
uſed by any other perſon whatſoever, 
Every Houſe has a Board over the Door, 
wherein 1s written, the Number , Sex 
and Quality of the Perſons living 1n 
it; and to a certain number of Houſes, 
one 1s appointed to inſpect the reſt, and 
take care that this be exactly done, 
None is admitted to bear Office in any 
Proviace, where . he was bora, ualeſs 
it be Mylitary , which is grounded up- 

N 4 on 
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on the belief j that in matters of Juſtice 
Men will be partial to their Friends, but 
in thoſe of War, Men will fight bet 
for their own Country. None ever con- 
tinues in any Office above three years, 
unleſs upon a new EleQtion ; and none 
put out for miſcarriage in his Office, 
Is again admitted to any Imployment, 
The two great hinges of all Govern- 
ments, Reward and Puniſhment, are 
no where turned with greater care, nor 
exerciſed with more Bounty and Seve- 
rity. Their Juſtice is rigorous upon all 


Offences againſt the Law , but none 


more exemplary, than upon corruption 
in Judges. Beſides this, Inquiſition is 
made into their ignorance and weak- 
neſs, and even into careleſneſs and 
raſhneſs in their Sentences ; and as the 
firſt is puniſhed with Death, ſo theſe 
are, ih Diſmiſſion and Diſgrace. The 
Rewards of Honour ( beſides thoſe of 
advancement) are conferred , by Pa- 
tents from the Emperor, expreſſing 
Merits 'and granting Privileges , | by 
Pillars of Marble with elegant and ho- 
norary Inſcriptions : And to Merit ex- 
traordinary towards the Prince | and 
Country, even by ereQting Temples, 
ofteripg Incenſe, and appointing —_ 

| or 
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for the ſervice of them. Agriculture is 
encouraged by ſo many ſpecial privi- 
leges from the Crown , and the Com- 
mon Laws or Cuftoms of the Country, . 
that whatever Wars happen, the Til- 
lers of the ground are untouched, as 
if they were ſacred, like Prieſts in 0- 
ther places , ſo as no Country in the 
world was ever known to be fo culti- 
vated, as the whole Kingdom of Chira. 
Honour and ReſpeCt , is no where paid 
to Nobility or Riches ſo much, - as it is 
here to Virtue and Learning , which 
are equally regarded, both by the 
Prince and the People : And the ad- 
vancement to Office of Perſons only for 
excelling 1n thoſe Qualities , prevents 
the Cankers of Envy and FaCttion, that 
corrupt and deſtroy ſo many other Go- 
vernments. Every one ſeeking Pre- 
ferment here, only by Merit, attributes 
to it that of other men, Tho' the King 
be the moſt abſolute in the world , ſince 
there are no other Laws in Chiza but 
what he makes ; yet all matters, being 
firſt digeſted and repreſented by his 
Councils, the Humours and Paſſions of 
the Prince enter not into the forms or 
conduct of the Government , but his 
perſonal favours to Men or Women, are 
diſtributed 
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diſtributed in the Preferments of his 
Houſhold , or out of the vaſt Revenye 
that is particularly applied to it , for 
ſupport of the greatelt Expence and 
Magaificence that appears in any Pa. 
lace of the world. So that it may 
truly be ſaid, that no King 1s better 
ſerved and obeyed , more honoured or 
rather adored 3 and no People better 
govern'd, nor with greater Eaſe and 
Felicity. 

Upon theſe Foundations and Inftity. 
tions, by ſuch Methods and Orders, the 
Kingdom of China ſeems to be framed 
and policed with the utmolt Force and 
Reach of Human Wiſdom, Reaſon and 
Contrivance, and in Practice to excel 
the very Speculations of other Men, 
and all thoſe imaginary Schemes of the 
European Wits, the Inſtitutions of Xe- 
nophon , the Republick of Plato , the 
Uropia's or Oceana's of our Modern 
Writers, And this will perhaps be al- 
lowed by any that conſiders the Vaſt 
neſs, the Opulence, the Populouſaeſs of 
this Region, with the Eaſe and Facility 
wherewith *tis govern'd, and the leagth 
of time this Government has run. The 
laſt is three times longer than: that of 


the Aſſyrian Monarthy, which was thir- 
| teen 
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teen hundred years, and the longeſt 
Period of any Government we meet 
with in Story. The numbers of Peo- 
ſe and of their Forces, the Treaſures 
and Revenues of the Crown, as well 
2s Wealth and Plenty of the SubjeQs, 
the Magnthcence of their publick Build- 
ings and Works, would be incredible, 
if they were not confirmed by the con- 
curring Teſtimonies of Paulus Venctus, 
Martinins Rercherns, with ſeveral other 
relations,in Italian, Portugueſe and Dutch, 
ather by Mifftonary Friars, of Perſons 
imploy'd thither upon Trade or Em- 
haſſtes upon that occaſion : Yet the 
whole Government 1s repreſented, as a 
thing managed with as much Facility, 
Order and Quiet as a common Family, 
tho! ſome Writers affirm the number of 
People in China, before the laſt Tartar 
Wars, to have been above two hundred 
Millions. Indeed the Canals cut through 
the Country , or made by Conjunfions 
of Rivers, are ſo infinite, and of ſuch 
lengths, and fo perperually filled with 
Boats and Veſſels of all kinds , that 
one Writer believes, there are near as 
many :People in. theſe, and the Ships 
wherewith their Havens are filled, who 
lve upon the Water, as thoſe upon the 
Land. *Is 
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'Tis true, that as Phyſicians ſay, the 
higheſt Degree of Health in a Body, 


| ſubjefts it to the greateſt danger and 


violence of ſome Diſeaſe ; ſo the per. 
fetion of this Government or Conſtity- 
tion , has had the ſame effe&t , joined 
with the accident of their Situation, 
upon ſuch a Neighbour as the Tartars. 
For theſe, by the hardneſs and pover. 
ty of their Country and their Lives, 
are -the boldeſt and the fierceſt People 
in the world, and the moſt eaterprizing, 
On t'other (ide , the Excellence of the 
Chineſe Wit and Governmeat, renders 
them, by great Eaſe, Plenty and Luxury, 
in time efeminate, and thereby expoſes 
them to frequent Attempts and Invaſi- 
ons of their ſavage Neighbours. Three 
ſeveral times, upon their Records, the 
Tartars have conquered great parts of 
the Kingdom of China, and after long 
eſtabliſhments there, have been expelled, 
Till (as we faid before) about the 
year” 1650. they atchieved the com: 
plete and intire Conquelt of the whole 
Empire after a bloody War of above 
thirty years. But the Force of this 
Conltitution and Government, appears 
in no circumſtance or light, ſo great as 
1a this, that it has waded ſafe through lv 
great 
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great Tempeſts and Inundations , as ſix 
changes of Race among their Kings by 
Civil Wars, and four Conquelts by fo- 
reign and barbarous Forces. For under 
the preſent Tartar Kings, the Govern- 
ment continues ſt1l] che ſame, and in the 
Hands of the Chineſe learned ; and all 
the change that appears to have been 
made, by ſuch a Storm or Revolution 
has been only, that a Tartar Race ſits 
in the Throne inſtead of a Chineſe ; and 
the Cities and ſtrong places are Gar- 
riſon'd by Tartar Soldiers , who fall by 
degrees into the Manners, Cuſtoms and 
Language of the Chineſes. So great a 
ReſpeQ, or rather Veneration, is paid to 
this wiſe and admirable Conſticution, 
even by its Enemies and Invaders , that 
both Civil Uſurpers and Foreign Con- 
querors, vye with Emulation, who ſhall 
make greateſt Court, and give moſt ſup- 
port to it, finding no other means to ſe- 
cure their own Safety and Eaſe, by the 
Obedience of the People, than the Eſta- 
bliſhment and Preſervation of their An- 
cient Conſtitutions and Government. 
The great Idea which may be concei- 
ved of the Chineſe Wiſdom and Know- 
ledge as well as their Wit, Ingenuity 


and Civility, by all we either read or 
lee 
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ſee of them, is apt to be leſſened by 


their groſs and ſottith Idolatry ; but this 
it ſelf is only among the Vulgar or Ill. 
terate, who Worſhip'after their manner, 
whatever Idols belong to each City, 
Village or Family, and the Temples and 
Prieſts belonging to them , are in uſual 
requeſt among the common People and 
the Women. But the Learned adore the 
Spirir of the world , which they hold to 
be Eternal, and this without Temples, 
Idols or Prieſts. And the Emperor only 
is allowed to ſacrifice at certain times, 
by himſelf or his Officers, at two Tem 
ples in the two Imperial Cities of Peking 
and Nazxking, one dedicated to Heayen, 
and tother to the Earth. 

This I mention, to ſhew how the fur. 
theſt Eaſt and Weſt may be found to 
agree in Notions of Divinity , as well 
as in Excellence of Civil or Politick 
Conſtitutions, by paſſing at one leap 
from theſe of Chiza to thoſe of Pery, 


[, 
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id © I'S known enough , that about 
the year 1484. Alonſo Sanchez, 
Maſter of a Spaniſh Veſſel that uſually 
traded from thoſe Coaſts to the Canaries 
and Madera's, was in bis Paſſage between 
theſe Iſlands, ſurprized with a furious 
Sorm at Eaſt, ſo violent, that he was 
forced to let his Ship drive before it 
without any Sail, and ſo black , that 
within twenty eight days he could not 
take the heighth of the Sun. That he 
was at length caſt upon a Shore, but 
whether liland or Continent , he could 
not tell, but full of ſavage People. That 
ater infinite Toils, Dangers and Miſe- 
ries of Hunger and Sickneſs, he made 
at length one of the Tercera Iflands, 


vith only five mea left, of ſeventeen he 


carried out , and meeting there with 
the famous Co/ambo, made him ſuch Re- 
lations, and ſo pertinent Accounts of 
his Voyage, as gave occalion for the 
diſcovery of America, or the Weſt Indies, 
by 
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by this Man ſo renowned ia our Moderg 
SLOry. 

Whatever Predictions have been ſince 
found out or applied towards the Dif. 
covery of this New world, or Stories 
told of a certain Prince in Wales, ha. 
ving run the ſame Fortune, or of the 
ancient Carthagenians, 1 do not find, by 
all I have read upoa this SubjeR, any 
reaſon to believe , that any Mortals, 
from Europe or Africa , had ever traced 
theſe unknown Paths of that Weſterg 
Ocean , or left the leaſt Footſteps of 
having diſcovered thoſe Countries , be- 
fore Alonſo Sanchez and his Crew. Up. 
on the arrival of the Spaniards there 
with Columbus , they found Nature as 


naked as the Inhabitants ; in moſt parts - 


no thought of buſineſs, further than the 
molt natural Pleaſures or Neceflities of 
Life ; Nations divided by natural 
bounds of Rivers, Rocks or Mountains, 
or difference of Language ; Quarrels 
among them, only for Hunger or Luſt; 
the Command in Wars , given to the 
{ſtrongeſt or the braveſt ; and in Peace, 
taken up or exerciſed by the boldeſt 
among them ; and their Lives com- 
monly ſpent in the moſt innocent ea- 
tertaiamznts, of Hunting , — 
__ "real 
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Feaſting , or in the moſt careleſs lei. 

ſure. | 
There were among them many Prin- 
cipalities, that ſeemed to have grown 
up, from the Original of Paternal Do- 
minion , and ſome Communities with 
Orders and Laws ; but the two great 
Dominions, were thoſe of Mexico and 
Perry, which had arrived to ſuch Extent 
of Territoty , Power and Riches, that 
amazed thoſe, who had been enough ac- 
quainted with the Greatneſs and Splen- 
dor of the European Kingdoms. And1 
never met with any Story ſo enter- 
taining , as the Relations of the ſeve- 
ral Learned Spaniſh Jeſuits and others, 
concerning theſe Countries and People, 
in their Native Innocence and Simpli- 
city. Mexico was fo vaſt an Empire, 
that it was well repreſented by the 
common Anſwer of the [ndiaxs, all a- 
long that Coaſt, to the Spaniards, when 
they came to any part, and asked the 
People whether they were under Mor- 
tezamae, Quien noes eſclavo de Montezu- 
ma? Or, Who is not a Slave of Monte» 
zuma ? As if they thought the whole 
world was ſo. They might truly call 
it Slave, for no Dominion was ever ſo 
abſolute, fo tyrannous, and ſo cruel, as 
| his. 
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his. Among other Tributes impoſed 


on the People, one was of Men , to be 
ſacrificed every year to an ugly de. 
formed Idol, in the great Temple of 
Mexico. Such numbers as the King 
pleaſed of poor Vittims, were Kid upon 
fuch Extents of Cities or Villages, or 
Numbers of Inhabitants, and there 
choſen by Lot, to ſatisfy ſuch bloody 
and inhuman Taxes. Theſc were often 
influenced by the Prieſts, who when 
they ſaw men grow negligent, either 
in reſpe& to themſelves, or Devotion 
to their Idols, would ſend to tell the 
King, that the Gods were hungry, and 
thereupon , the common Tribute was 
raiſed ; ſo as that year, the Spaniaras 
landed and invaded Mext#co , there had 
been above thirty thouſand Men facri- 
ficed to this cruel Superſtition. And this 


was ſaid to have given great occaſion 


for the eaſy Conqueſts of the Spani- 
ards , by the willing Revolts and Sub- 


miſſions of the Natives to any new Do- . 


min1on. 

The ſame was obſerved to happea in 
Peru , by the general hatred and aver- 
fion of the People in that Empire to 
Atahualpa, who being a Baſtard of the 
Tnca's Family, had firſt by Practices _ 

IU 
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Subtilty, and afterwards by crueltyand 
violence, raiſed himſelf ro the Throne 
of Pers, and cut off with mercileſs cru- 
elty, all the Maſculine Race of the true 
Royal Blood, that were at Man's Eſtate, 
or near it , after that Line had laſted 
pure and facred , and reigned with un- 
ſpeakable Felicity, both to themſelves 
and their Subjects, for above eight hun- 
dred years. 

This Kingdom is ſaid to have exrend- 
ed near ſeven hundred Leagues in 
Length, from North to South, and abour 
an hundred and twenty in Breadth ; 
'Tis bounded on the Weſt by the Pacifick 
Ocean ; on the Eaſt by Mountains im- 
paſſable for Men or Beaſts, and as ſome 
write, even Birds themſelves ; the height 
being ſuch , as makes their tops always 
covered with Snow, even in that warm 
Region. On the North 'tis bounded with 
a great River, and on the South with 
another, which ſeparates it from the 
Province of Chz/; , that.reaches to the 
Magellan Straits. 

The Kingdom of Peru deduced its 
Original from their great Heroes, Man- 
go Copac , and his Wife and Siſter Coys 
Mama , who are {aid ro have firſt ap- 
peared in that Country, near a mighty 
QO 2 Lake, 
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Lake,which is Rtill ſacred with them up. 


on this occaſion. 

Before this time, the People of theſe 
Countries are reported to have lived 
like the Beaſts among them, without 

any Traces of Orders, Laws or Reli. 
' gion, without other Food than from the 
Trees or the Herbs, or what Game they 
could catch, without further Proviſion 
than for preſent Hunger, without any 
Cloathing or Houſes, but dwelt in Rocks 
or Caves, or Trees, to be ſecure from 
Wild-Beafts, or in Tops of Hills, if they 
were in fear of fierce Neighbours. When 
Mango Copac, and his Sifter, came firſt 
into theſe naked Lands, as they were 
perſons of excellent Shape and Beauty, 
{ſo they were adorned with ſuch Cloaths 


as continued afterwards the ufual habit 


of the Ynca's, by which Name they 
called themſelves. They told the Peo- 
ple who came firſt about them , that 
they were the Son and Daughter of the 
Sun, and that their Father, taking picy 
of the miſerable Condition of Mankind, 
had ſent them down to reclaim them 
from thoſe beſtial Lives, and ro inſtru 
them how to live happily and fafely, 
by obſerving ſuch Laws, Cuſtoms and 
Orders, as their Father the Sun had 
com- 
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commanded theſe his children to teach 
them. The great rule they firſt taught 
was, That every man ſhould live ac- 


cordihg to Reaſon, and conſequently, 
. neither ſay nor do any thing to others, 


that they were not willing others ſhould 
fy or do to them, becauſe it was againſt 
all common reaſon, to make one Law 
for our ſelves, and another for other 
people. And this was the great princt- 
ple of all their Morality. In the next 
place, that they ſhould worſhip the Sun, 
who took care of the whole world, 
cave life to al] Creatures, and made the 
Plants grow, and the Herbs fit for Food 
to maintain them ; and was ſo careful 
and ſo good, as to ſpare no pains of his 
own, but to go round the world every 
day , to inſpet&t and provide for all that 
was upon it, and had ſent theſe his two 
Children down on purpoſe , for the 
good and happineſs of Mankind , and 
to rule them with the ſame care and 
goodneſs that he did the world. After 
this, they taught them the Arts moſt 
neceſſary for Life, as Mango Copac, to 
ſow Mayz (or the common Indian 
Grain ) at certain ſeaſons, to preſerve 
it againſt others, to build Houſes againſt 
inclemencies of Air , and danger of 
on Wild- 
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Wild-Beaſis, to diſtinguiſh them ſelves 
by Wedlock into ſeveral Families, to 
cloathe themſelves , ſo as to cover at 
leaſt the ſhame of nakedneſs, to tame 
and nouriſh ſuch Creatures as might be 
of common ule and ſuſtenance. Coy, 
Mama taught the Women to Spin and 
Weave , both Cotton , and certain 
coarſe Woolls of ſome Beaſts among 
them. 

With theſe Inſtructions and Tnventi- 
ons they were ſo much believed in all 
they ſaid, and adored for what they did 
and taught of common utility, that they 
were followed by great numbers of Peo- 
ple, oblerv'd and obey'd like Sons of 
the Sun, ſent down from Heaven to in- 
ſtruct and to govern them. Mango Cor 
pac had 1n his Hand a rod of Gold abour 
two Foot long, and five Inches round. 
He ſaid, that his Father the Sun had gi- 
ven it him, and bid him when he tra- 
velled Northward from the Lake, ho 
ihould every time he reſted, ſtrike this 
Wand down into the ground, and 
where at the firſt ſtroke it ſhould go 
down to the very top, he ſhould there 
build a Temple to the Sun, and fix the 
Seat of his Government. 


This 
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This fell out to be in the Vale of 
Cozco , where he founded that City, 
which was head of this great Kingdom 
of Pers. 
Here he divided his Company into 
two Colonies or Plantations, and called 


one the high Caſco, and t'other rhe 


low, and began here to be a Lawziver 
to theſe People. In each of theſe were 
at firſt a Thouſand Families, which he 
cauſed all to be Regiltred , with the 
numbers in each. This he did by Strings 
of ſeveral Colours, and Knots of ſeve- 
ral Kinds and Colours upon them, by 
which , both accounts were kept of 
things and times, and as much expreſſed 
of their minds, as was neceſlary in a 
Government, where neither Letters nor 
Money, nor conſequently Diſputes or 
Avarice, with their conſequences, ever 
entred. 

He inſtituted Decurions through both 
theſe Colonies, t hat is, one over every. 
Ten Families, another over Fifty , a 
third over a hundred, a fourth over five 
Hundred, and a fifth over a Thouſand ; 
and to this laſt, they gave the name of 
a Curaca or Governor, Every Decu- 
rion was a Cenſor, a Patron, and a Judge 


or Arbiter in ſmall Controverſies among 
O 4 thoſe 
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thoſe under his charge, They took 
care that every one cloathed themſelves, 
laboured, and lived according to the 
orders given them by the Yzca's, from 
their Father the Sun; among which one 
was, T hat none who could work, ſhould 
be idle, more than to reſt after labour; 
and that none who could not work, by 
Age, Sickneſs, or Invalidity , {hould 
want, but be maintain'd by the others 
pains. Theſe were ſo much obſerved, 
that in the whole Empire of Peru, and 
during the long race of the Ynca Kings, 
no Beggar was ever known, and no 
Woman ever fo much as went to ſee a 
Neighbour ,, but with their Work in 
their hands, which they followed all 
the time the Viſit laſted, Upon this, I 
remember a ftrain'of refin'd Civility 
among them , which was, that when 
any Woman went to ſee another of 
equal or ordinary Birth, ſhe worked at 
her own Work in the other's Houſe, but 
if ſhe made a Viſit to any of the Palla's, 
( which was the name by which they 
called all the Women of the true Royal 
Blood, as Yzca's was that of the Men) 
then they immediately deſired the Palla 
to give them a piece of her own Work, 
and the Vilit paſſed in working for _ 
Idlz- 
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dleneſs , ſentenced by the Decurions, 
was puniſhed by ſo many Stripes in pub- 
lick, and the diſgrace was more ſenſible 
than the pain. Every Colony had one 
ſupreme Judge, to whom the lower De- 
curious remitted great and difficult caſes, 
or to whom (1n ſuch caſe ) the Criminals 
zppealed. But every Decarion that con- 
caled any Crime of thoſe under his 
Charge above a day and a night , be- 
came guilty of it , and liable to the 
kme puniſhment, There were Laws 
or Orders likewiſe againſt Theft, Muti- 
lations, Murthers, Diſobedience to Of- 
ficers , and Adulteries ( for every Man 
was to have one lawful Wife , but had 
the liberty of keeping other Women, 
zs he could.) The puniſhment of all 
Crimes, was either Corporal pains, or 
death, but commonly the lafr, upon 
theſe rwo reaſons which they gave; firſt, 
That all Crimes, whether great or ſmall, 
were of the ſame nature, and deſerved 
the ame puniſhment, if they were com- 
mitted againſt the Divine Commands, 
which were ſent them down from the 
Sun ; Next, that to puniſh any man in 
his Poſſeſſions or Charges, and leave 
bim alive and in ſtrength and liberty, 
was to leave an ill Man more incenſed, 
or 
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or neceſſitated to commit new Crime, 
On t'other ſide, they never forfeited the 
Charge or Poſſeſſions of a Son for his 
Father's Offences , but the Judges only 
remonſtrated to him. the guilt and py. 
niſhmenrt of them for his warning 

example. Theſe Orders had fo gre 
force and effect, that many times a whole 
year paſſed without the execution of 
one Criminal. 


There is no doubt, but that which | 


contributed much to this great order in 
the State, was the diſuſe of other poſ: 
{cſſions than what were neceſſary tg 
Life, and the eminent Virtue of their 
firſt great Hero or Legiſlator, which 
ſeemed to have been entailed upon 
their whole Race in the courſe of their 
Reign : So as in the whole lengt!: of it 
tis reported among them, that no true 
7aca was ever found guilty or puniſhed 
tor any Crime. Thus particular quali- 
ties have been obſerved in old Rome, to 
be conſtant in the ſame Families for ſe- 
veral hundred years, as goodneſs, cle- 
mency, love of the People, in that of 
the Valerij, Haughtineſs, Pride, Cruel: 
ty, and Hatred of the People, in that of 
the Appiz, which may come from the 
force of Blood, of Education, or Ex- 
ample, 
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mple. *Tis certain, no Government 
w2s ever eſtabliſhed and continued by 
eater Examples of Virtue and Seve- 
rity, nor any ever gave greater teſti- 
monies, than the Tzca's, of an excellent 
Inſtitution , by the-progreſſes and ſac- 
xſfes, both in the propagation and ex- 
rat of Empire, in force and plenty, 
in greatneſs and magnificence of all 
publick works, as Temples, Palaces, 


@ High ways, Bridges, and in all Provi- 


fons neceſſary to common eaſe, ſafety, 
1nd utility of human Life ; So as ſeve- 
alof the jeſuits , and particularly Aco- 
{4, are either fo juſt or fo preſuming as 
o prefer the Civil Conſtitutions of 
Mango Copac before thoſe of Lycurgns, 
Numa, Solon, or any other Lawgivers 
þ celebrated in the more known parts of 
the world, 

To every Colony was afſigned ſuch 
compaſs of Land, whereof one part 
was appropriated to the Sun ; a ſecond 
o the Widows, Orphans, Poor, Old 
o Maimed ; A third to the peculiar 
maintenance of every Family, accord- 
ng to their number ; and a fourth to 
the Yaca. In this order the whole was 
Tiled, and the Harveſt or Product laid 
pin ſeveral Granaries ; out of which 

It 
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it was diſtributed by Officers to that 
purpoſe, according to the ſeveral uſs 
for which it was deſigned, and new Seed 
iſſued out at the Seaſon for the new 
Tillage. 

Every Decarion, beſides the Office of 
a Cenſor and Judge , had that likewif 
of a Patron or Sollicitor , for relief of 
the Neceſſities or Wants of thoſe under 
his Charge. They were bound to give 
in to the publick Regiſters, an Account 
of all that were Born, and of all that 
dyed under their Charge. None wis 
{uffered to leave the Colony, or People 
he was born in, without leave, nor to 
change the Habit commonly uſed in it, 
(by ſome parts or marks whereof thoſe 
of each Province were diſtinguiſhed,) 
None to marry out of it, no more than 
the Txca's out of their own Blood. 

The Yyca that reigned was called 
Ca!a Tnca, which the Spaniards interpret 
Solo Sennor , Or only Lord. He eve 
married the firſt of his Female Kindred, 
either Silter, Niece, or Coulin, to pre- 
ſerve the Line the pureſt they could. 
Once in two years he aſſembled all the 
unmarried Txcas, Men above Twenty, 


and Women above Sixteen years. old, 


and there in publick marricd all ſuch . 
e 
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ic thought fit , by giving each of their 
gands one to the other, The ſame was 
lone among the Vulgar, by the Curacs 
of each People. 

Every Family at their time of Meals, 
at with their Doors open, ſo that all 
night ſee their Temperance and Or- 
(er, | 

By theſe , and other ſuch Laws and 
aſtitutions, Margo Copac firſt ſetled his 
Government or Kingdom in the. Colo- 
nes of Cozco, which were in time mul- 
iplied into many others , by the wil- 
jug confluence and recourſe of many 
kyeral People round about him , allu- 
rd by the Divine Authority of his 
Orders, by the ſweetneſs and ctemen- 
of his Reign, and by the Felicity of 
if that lived under it; and indeed, 
the whole Government of this Race of 
the Tuca's, was rather like that of a ten- 
&r Father over his Children, or a juſt, 
areful, and well-natur'd Guardian over 
Pupils, chan of a Lord or Command- 
gr over Slaves or Subjefts. By which 
they came to be fo honoured or adored, 
that it was like Sacrilege for any com- 
mon perſon ſo much as to touch the 


Tac without his leave ; which was gt- 


ven as a Grace to thoſe who ferved him 
well, 


, 
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well, or to new SubjeQs that ſubmitted 
to him. | 

After the Extent of his Kingdom int 
great compaſſes of Territory round 
Cozco, by voluntary ſubmiſſion of the 
People, as to ſome Evangelical rather 
than Legal DoCQtrines or Inſtitutions; 
Mango Copac aſlembled all his Curacy, 
and told him , that his Father the Sun 
had commanded him to extend his In- 
{titutions and Orders as far as he wa 
able , for the good and happineſs of 
Mankind ; and for that purpoſe, with 
Armed Troops to go to thoſe remoter 
parts that had not yet received them, 
and to reduce thern to their obſervance, 
That the Sun had commanded him to 
hurt or offend none that would ſubmit 
to him, and thereby accept of the good 
and happineſs that was offered him by 
{uch Divine Bounty, but to diftreſs on- 
ly ſuch as refuſed, without killing any 
that did not allail them, and then todo 
it juſtly in their own defence. 

For this deſign, he formed and af: 
{embled Troops of Mcn, Armed both 
with Ofenlive, and chicfly with De- 
fenlive Weapons. He caſt them into 
the Order of Decurions , in the ſame 
manner as he had done Families ; To 
every 
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ery Ten Men was one Officer, ano- 
ther to Fifty, and another to One Hun- 
lred, a Fourth to Five Hundred, and a 
rifth toa Thouſand. There was a Sixth 
arer Five Thouſand, and a Seventh as 
; General over Ten Thouſand ; of 
hich number his firſt Army was com- 
ſed. 

With this and other ſuch Armies , he 
reduced many new Territories under his 
Empire, declaring to every People he 
pproached , the fame things he had 
done firſt to thoſe who came about him 
near the great Lake ; and offering them 
the benefit of the Arts he had taught, 
the Orders he had Inftituted , the Pro- 
rtion he had given his SubjzCts, and 
the Felicity they enjoyed under it. 
Thoſe who ſubmitted were received 1n- 
tothe ſame Rights and Enjoyments with 
the reſt of his Subjets, Thoſe who re- 
fuſed were diſtreſſed, and purſued by 
his Forces till they were neceſſitated to 
xcept of his Offers and Conitions. 
He uſed no Offenſive Weapons agatn(t 
any till they attacked them, and then 
Defenſive only at firft, till the dange 
ad ſlaughter of his Mcn grew other- 
viſe unavoidable ; Then he ſuffered his 
Forces to fall upon them, and kill with- 
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out Mercy, and not to ſpare even thoſe 


that yielded themſelves, aftec having 
ſo long and obſtinately reſiſted. Thoſe 
who ſubmitted after the firſt Threats or 
Diſtreſſes , or Bloodleſs Oppoſition, he 
received into Grace , ſuffered them tg 
touch his Sacred Perſon , made preat 
and common Feaſts for them and hi 
own Soldiers together for ſeveral days, 
and then incorporated them into the 
Body of his Empire, and gave to each 
of them Cloathes to Wear, and Corn to 
Sow. 

By theſe ways, and ſuch Heroick Vir. 
tues, and by the length of his Reign, he 
ſo far extended his Dominions, as todi- 
vide them into four Provinces , over 
each whereof he appointed an Tc to 
be a Viceroy ( having many Sons grown 
fit to Commaad ) ; and in each of them 
eſtabliſhed three Supreme Councils, the 
firſt of Juſtice, the ſecond of War, and 
the third of the Revenue, of which an 
Tnca was likewiſe Preſident, which con- 
tinued ever after. E 

At the end of a long and adored 
Reign, Margo Copac fell into the laſt 
Period of his Life ; upon the approach 
whereof, he called rogether all his Chil- 


dren and Grand-children, with his eld- 


elt 
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et Son, to whom he left his Kingdom 
And told them , that for his own part 
he was going to repoſe himſelf with his 
Father the Sun from whom he came ; 
that he adviſed and charged them all, 
to go on in the paths of Reaſon and 
Virrue which he had taught them, till 
they followed him the ſame Journey ; 
that by this courſe only, they would 
rrove themſelves to be true Sons of the 
$uo, and be as ſuch honoured and eſteem- 
&d, He gave the ſame Charge more 
eſpecially , and more earneſtly to the 
Tus his Succeſſor , and commanded 
him to govern his People according to 
his Example, and the Precepts he had 
received from the. Sun ; and to do it 
always with Juſtice, Mercy, Piety, Cle- 
mency , and Care of the Poor ; and 
when he the Prince ſhould po in time 
toreft with his Father the Sun, that he 
ſhould give the ſame InſtruQions and 
Exhortations to his Succeſſor. And this 
Form was accordingly uſed in all the 
Fucceſſions of the Race of the Taca's, 
which laſted eight hundred years with 
the ame Orders, and the greateſt Felt- 
aty that could be of any State. 


P I will 
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I will fay nothing of the greatneſs, 
magnificence and riches of their Build. 
ings, Palaces , or Temples , eſpecially 
thoſe of the Sun ; of the Splendour of 
their Court, their Triumphs afcer Viao 
ries, their Huntings and Feaſts, their 
Military Exerciſes and Honours, But 
as teſtimonies of their Grandeur, men- 
tion only two of their High-wayy, 
whereof one was Five Hundred Leaoue, 
plain and levelled through Mountains, 
Rocks and Valleys, ſo that a Carriage 
might drive through that whole length 
without difficulty. Another very long 
and large, paved all with cut or ſquared 
Stone, fenced with low Walls on each 
ſide, and ſet with Trees, whoſe Branches 
gave Shade, and the Fruits Food, to all 
that paſled. 

I ſhall end this Survey of their Go 
vernment , with one Remark upon 
their Religion, which 1s, that chough the 
Vulgar worſhipped only the Sun, yet 
the Amanta's, who were their Sages or 
Philoſophers, raught, that the Sun was 
only the great Miniſter of Pachacama, 
whom they adored in the firit place, 
and to whom a great and ſumptuous 
Temple was dedicated. This word is 
interpreted by the Spaniard, AS 
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del Mundo , or , He that animates oy ep- 
livens the World, and ſeems to be yer a 
more refined Notion of the Deity, 
than that of the Chizeſes, who adored 
the Spirit and Soul of the World. By 


this principle of their Religion , as all. 


the others of their Government and 
Policy , it muſt, I think, be allowed, 
that Human Nature 1s the ſame in theſe 
remote, as well as the other more known 
and celebrated parts of the world. 
That the different Governments of it 
xe framed and cultivated by as great 
reaches and ſtrength of Reaſon and of 
Wiſdom, as any of ours, and ſome of 
their frames leſs ſubjeCt to be ſhaken by 
the Paſſions, Fattions , and other Cor- 
ruptions , to which thoſe in the middle 
Scene of Europe and 4fia have been fo 
often and ſo much expoſed. That the 
ame Cauſes produce every where the 
me Effes, and that the ſame Honours 

and Obedience , are in all places but 

Conſequences or Tributes paid to the 

ame Heroick Virtue, or Tranſcendent 

Genius, 1n what parts ſoever, or under 

what Climates of the wot1d it fortunes 

to appear. 
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T HE third Survey I propoſed to 
make in this Eflay upon Heroick 
Virtue, was that of the Northern Re. 
g10n, which lies without the Bounds of 
the Fuxin and the Caſpian Seas, the Rt 
ver Oxus to the Eaſt, and the Danube 
to the Welt, which by the Greeks and 
Romans was called all by one general 
name of Scythia, and little known to 
any Princes or Subjects of the four great 
Monarchies, otherwiſe than by the de- 
feats or diſgraces received in their Ex- 
peditions againſt theſe fierce Inhabitants 
of thoſe barren Countries. Such was the 
fatal overthrow of Cyrus and his Army, 
by the Eaſtern Scythians, and the ſhame- 
ful flight of Darius from the Weltern, 
This vaſt Region which extends from 
the North-Eaſt Ocean, that bounds Ci 
taya and Ching to the North-Weſt, that 
waſhes the Coaſts of Norway , Jutland, 
and ſome Northern parts of Germany, 
though compriſed by the Ancients ay 
ts 
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the common name of Scyrhia,was diſtin- 
oviſhed into the Aſiatick and the Enro- 
jean, which were divided by the River 
Tazais, and the Motfiatains out of which 
itriſes Thoſe numerous Nations may 
he called the Eaſtern Scythians, wha 
lie on that ſide of the Taxais, or at 
ſaſt the Volga, and thoſe the Weſtern 
that lie on this. Among the firſt, the 
Maſſagete were the moſt known or talkt 
of by the ancient Writers ; and among 
the laſt, the Gere and the Sarmate. The 
firſt is now comprehended under the 
_) name of great Tartary, and the 
cond under thoſe of the leſſer 7 artary, 
Muſcovy, Poland, Sueden, and Denmark ; 
the two laſt ſtiling themſelves Kings of 
the Goths and Varaals. 

How far this vaſt Territory is inhabi- 
ted Northward by any Race of Man- 


' kind , I think none pretend to know, 


nor from how remote Corners oft thoſe 
Frozen Mountains, ſome of thoſe fierce 


' Nations firſt crept out , whole Force 


and Arms have been ſo known and felt 
by all the reſt of what was of Old cal- 
kd the Habitable World. 

Whether it be that the courſe of Con- 
queſt has run generally trom the North 
to the South, as trom the harder upon 
P'7 the 
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the ſofter, or from the poorer upon the 
richer Nations, becauſe men commonly 
Attack with greater fierceneſs and 
courage than they Defend, being in one 
ſpirited by delire, and in the other 
uſually damped by Fear ; I cannot tell, 
but certain it 1s, how celebrated ſoever 
the four great Monarchies have been, 
by the Writings of fo many famous Au- 
thors, who have Eternized their Fame, 
and thereby their own 3; yet there is no 
part of the world that was ever ſubje& 
to Aſſyrian, Perſian, Greek, or Roman 
Empires (except perhaps ſome little 
Ilands) that has not been Ravaged and 
C onquered by ſome of thoſe Northern 
Nations, whom they reckoned and de- 
ſpiſed as Barbarous : Nor where new 
Empires, Kingdoms, Principalities, or 
Governments, have not been by them 
creCted upon the ruins of the Old ; which 
may juſtly Mortify the Pride of Man- 
kind, the Depths of their Reaſonings, 
the Reach of their Politicks, the Wil 
dom of their Laws, and Force of their 
Piicipline, and may be allowed for a 
great and undiſputed Triumph of Na- 
ture over Art. 

*Fis agreed in Story, that the Sc3rhi- 
£25 Conquered the Medes, during the 
: period 
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period of that Race in the 4ſſprian» Em- 
aire, and were Maſters of ſia for. fif- 
cen years, £11 they returned home up- 
an Domeſtick occaſions. That Cyrus 
was beaten and ſlain by their Fu- 
jy and Revenge , under the leading of 
; Woman , whoſe Wit and Conduct 
nzde a great Figure 1n ancient Story ; 
That the Romars were defeated by the 
Parthians , who were of the Scythian . 

Race. | 
But the great Heroe of the Eaftern 
Sytbians or Tartars, I eſteem to have 
been Tamerlane ; and whether he was 
Foa of a Shepherd or a King, to have 
been the greateſt Conqueror that was 
ererin the world, at lealt that appears 
upon any preſent Records of Story, 
His Atchievements were great upon C/z- 
1, where he ſubdued many Provinces, 
and forced their King to ſuch Condi- 
tions of a Peace, as he was content to 
impoſe. He made War againſt the Myſ- 
wvites with the ſame ſucceſs, and partly 
by force, partly by conſent, - gained a 
paſſage through their Territories for that 
alt Army, which he led againſt Bajz- 
zet (then the Terror of the world. ) 
He conquered this proud Turk and his 
whole Empire, as far as the Heleſport, 
P 4 which 
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which he croſſed, and made a Viſit tothe 
poor Greek Emperor at Conſtantinople, 
who .had ſent to make Alliance with 
him upon his firſt Invaſion of Bajazet, at 
whoſe Mercy this Prince then almoſt 
lay, with the ſmall remaincers of the 
Grecian Empire. Nothing was greater 
or more Heroical in this V if&torious Tx 
»erlane , than the Faith and Honour 
wherewith he obſerved this Alliance 
with the Greeks ; For having been re- 
ceived at Conſtantinople with all the 
Submiſſhons that could be made him, 
having viewed and admired the Great- 
neſs and Structure of that Noble City, 
and faid, it was fit to make the Seat for 
the Empire of the World ; and having 
the offer of it fre:ly made him by the 
Greeks to poſleſs it for his own, yet af- 
ter many Honours exchanged between 
theſe two Princes, he left this City in 
the freedom, and the Greek Emperor in 
the Poſſeflions he found them , went 
back into Aſia, and in his return Con- 
quered S)ria, Perſia, and India, where 
the great Moguls have ever ſince boaſted 
to be the Race of Tamerlave. After all 
theſe Conqueſts he went home, and 
=_ the reſt of his Age in his own 
Native Kingdom, and dyed a fair and 
- NaTtu- 
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natural Death , which was a ſtrain of 
Felicity as well as Greatneſs, beyond 
any of the Conquerors of the Pour re- 
nowned Monarchies of the world. He 
was without queſtion, a Great and He- 
roick Genius, of great Juſtice , exa& 
Diſcipline, generous Bounty, and much 
Piety , adoring one God, though he 
was neither Chriſtian, Jew, nor Maho- 
metan, and deſerved a Nobler CharaQter 
than could be allowed by Modern WV ri- 
ters, to any perſon of a Nation ſo un- 
like themſelves. 

The Turks were another Race of theſe 
Eaſtern £cythians, their Original Coun- 
try being placed by ſome. upon the 
North-Eaſt, by others upon the North- 
Welt Coaſt of the Caſpian Sea, and per- 
haps both may have con:ributed ro tur- 
niſh ſuch numbers as have over-run ſo 
great a part of ſia, Exrope, and Africa. 
But 1 ſhall have occaſion to ſay more of 
them and their Conquelſts in the next 
S.210n. 

Thar part of Sc1zhia that lies between 
the two Rivers of the Yolpa and Boriſt- 
henes , whereof the one runs into the 
Caſpian, and tother into the Enxine 
Sea, was the Seat of the Gere, whom 
Herodotus mentions, as then known by 

7 tg 
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the name of Gete immortales, becauſe 
they believed that when they dyed, 
they ſhould go to Zamolxis , and injoy 
a new life 1a another World , at leaft 
ſuch of them as lived according to his 
Orders ang Inſtitutions, who had been 
a great Prince or Lawgiver among 
them. From this name of Getz came 
that of Gofthe ; and this part of Scythia, 
i11its whole Northern extent, I take to 
have been the vaſt Hive out of which 
iſſued ſo many mighty Swarms of Bar: 
barous Nations , who under the ſeveral 
names of Goths, Vandals, Alans, Lom- 
bards, Fluns, Bulgans, Francs, Saxons, 
and many others, broke in at ſeveral 


times and places upon the ſeveral Pro 


vinces of the Roman Empire, like fo 
many Tempetlits, tore in pieces the whole 
Fabrick of that Government , framed 
many new ones 1n its room , changed 
the Inhabitants, Language , Cuſtoms, 
Laws, the uſual names of Places and of 
Men, andeven the very Face of Nature 
where they came, and planted new Na- 
tions and Domintons in their room, 
Thus 1:aly, after many Spoils and Inva- 
ftons of the Gorths and Vandals, came to 
be poſſefſed by the Lombards, Pannonia 
by ths Has, Thracia by the w_ 
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the Southern parts of Spaiz or Andaluzia 
by the Varaals, the Eaſt or Catalonia, 
by the Car#z and A/ant; the reft of rhar 
Continent by the Gorhs, Ganl was ſub- 
tued by the Frazcs , and Britain by 
che Saxons ; both which Nations are 
thought to have come aanciently from 
the more Northern Regions, and ſeated 
themſelves 1n thoſe parts of Germany that 
were afterwards caſled by their Names, 
ſom whence they proceeded in time to 
make their later Conqueſts. The Scxtes 
who Conquered Scot/andand Ireland,and 
rolſeſſed them under the names of 1- 
tin Scutes, and Irin Scutes, I gueſs to 
have come from Norwsy, and to have 
retained more of the ancient Scythians 
(before the Gorhs came into thoſe parts ) 
both in their Language and Habit, as 
that of Mantles, and in the cuſtom of 
removing from one part to another, ac- 
cording to the Seaſons cr Conveniences 
of Paſture. The Normans that came 
nto Fraxce, I take likewiſe to be a later 
Race from Norway, but after the Go- 
thick Orders and Inſtitucions have gained 
more Footing in that Province. 

The Writers of thoſe times content 
themſelves to lay the Diſgraces and 
Ruins of their Countries, upon the num- 
bers 
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bers and fierceneſs of theſe Savage N;z 
tions that invaded them , or upon their 
own diſunions and diſorders, .that made 
way for ſo eaſy Conquelts : But I can- 
not believe, that the ſtrange ſucceſſes 
and Vi&orious Progreſſes of theſe Nor. 
thern Conquerors, ſhould have been the 
effe& only of Tumultuary' Arms and 
Numbers, or that Governments ereRed 
by them, and which have laſted fo long 
in Europe, ſhould have been framed by 
unreaſonable or unthinking Men. *Tis 
more likely, that there was among them 
ſome force of Order, ſome reach 
of Condutt, as well as ſome Principle 
of Courage above the common Strain ; 
that ſo' ſtrange Adventures could not 
be atchieved , but by ſome enchanted 
Knights. 

That which firſt gave me this thought, 
was the reflection upon thoſe Verſes in 
Lucan. 


Populus quos deſpicit Arttos 

Felices errore ſuo, quos ille timorum 

Maximus haud urget lethi metus , inde 
ruendt 

In ferrum mens prona viris,animiq; capaces 

Mortis, & ignavum rediturs parcere vite, 
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Happy in their Miſtake thoſe People whom 
The Northern Pole Aſpet#s, whom fear of 
AN» Death, 

les | (The greateſt of all human fears) neer 
(or. moves ; 

the Y From hence their Courage prone to ruſh on 
and Steel, 

ted F Their minds deſpiſing Death , they think 
"ng it mean | 

by BY To ſpare a Life that muſt again return. 


em By this paſſage it appears, that ſix- 
ch F teen hundred years ago thoſe Northern 
ple F People were diſtinguiſhd from all 
n; others, by a fearleſsneſls of Death, 
ot F grounded upon the belief of another 
ed F Life, which made them deſpiſe the care 
of preſerving this. ; 
it, Whether ſuch an Opinion were firſt 
in F infuled-among them by Zamolxis, and 
propagated by 04:z» among his Pol- 
lowers, or by Him invented, I will not 
os | conjefture ; it may have been either 
one or t'other, ſince the Goths he led 
a F into the Northweſt parts of Europe are 
agreed to have come from the Gere, 
et | whoare placed near the River Tanais. 
4 | For thoſe vaſt Scyrhian Regions were 
divided into infinite ſeveral Nations, 
ſepa- 
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ſeparated by the common naturz[ 
Bounds of Rivers, Lakes, Mountaing, 
Woods or Marſhes. Each of theſe 
Countries , was like a mighty Hiye, 
which by the vigour of Propagation, 
and health of Climat, growing too ful 
of People, threw out ſome new Swarm 
at certain periods of time , that took 
Wing, and ſought out ſome new abode, 
expelling or {ubduing the old Inhah:. 
tants, and ſeating themſelves in their 
rooms, it they liked the conditions of 
place and commodities of Life they met 
with ; if not, going on till they found 
ſome other more agreeable to their pre. 
ſent Humours or Difpolitions. Some: 
times the expelled Nations rook heart, 
and when they fled from one Country, 
invaded another, and revenged the In- 
juries of ſome cruel Neighbours, upon 
others that were weaker, but more 1nno- 
cent ; and ſo like Waves, thruſt on one 
the other , for mighty length of Space 
or Countries. Sometimes the Conque- 
rors augmented their Numbers and For- 
ces with the ſtrongelt and moſt adven- 
rurous of thoſe Nations they firſt inva- 
ded, by their voluntary acceſſion into 
the ſhares or hopes of their future For- 
tunes, and {o went on to further Con- 
queſts. The 
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The uſual manner of theſe Expediti- 
ons, was, That when a Country grew 
too full of People for the growth of it 
to ſupply, they aſſembled together all 
that were fit to bear Arms, and divi- 
ded themſelves into two Bands, where- 
of one ſtayed at home, to inhabit and 
defend their own, and t'other went to 
ſeek new Adventures, and poſſeſs ſome 
other they could gain by force of Arms, 
and this was done {ometimes by lot, and 
ſometimes by agreement between the 
two Diviſions. That Band or Colony 
that went abroad, choſe their Leader 
among thoſe in moſt repute and eſteem 
for Wiſdom or for Courage, and theſe 
were their Commanders or Generals 
in War ; and if they lived and ſucceed- 
ed, were the firſt Princes of thoſe Coun- 
tries they Conquer'd, and choſe for 
the Seat of their new Colony or King- 
dom. 


It {ſeems 4- Excerpta ex Edda. 
preed by the Hic Odinus Fatidicus erat,ut & 
l E ejus Conjux,unde nomen fuum in 
curious EN- Seprentrione pracunttis Regibrs 
quirers into maxime celebratum iri previdir. 
* 4337+. Hac motus caus2 ex Turcia iter 
the Antiquities molitus erat, adjunCto fibi magno 


of the Runick numero militum Juvenum & $Se- 


Language 2nd Niorum utrivtg, ſexus. Quaſcungz 
terras peragrarunr, divinis eftere- 


Learning, that bantur encomiis, Diis quam homi- 
Oatin 
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nibus ſimiliores ab univerſis judi- O;zz2 or Wodes 
cati , nec prius ſubſtirerunt quam God 

rerram ingreſſi efſent quz nunc Or Voaen ( ac- 
Saxon1a appellatur, ubi per multos cording to the 
annos Odinus vixit, iſtamq; Regi- different Nor 


onem Jate poſſedit, quam cum di- . 
ſtribuiſſet inter Filios, ita ut Vag- thern Diale&s) 


deggo Orientalem Saxoniam,Beg- was the firſt 


dego Weſtphaliam, Siggo Franco- 
niam dererminavit ; Ipſe in aliam and great He. 
migravit regionem, quz tunc Re- FO of the We. 
idgotolandia dicebatur , & quic- ſtern Seythians 
quid ibi placuirt ſibi vindicavit. Th 
Huic terre prefecit filium Skiol- 2 * at he ed a 
dam EX _ Ro ua mighty Swarm 
cujus poſter1 Skioldungar five 

Skioldiades nominantur a qua of the Gezes un- 
ſtirpe Daniz Reges deſcenderunt, der the name 


_ Reidgotolandia, nuncJutlan- of Goths, from 
7 latur. eb C 
Ie the Aſiatick Sy 


Ex Snorrone, thia 5 into the 
Olinus Heros in Aſgordia pro- fartheſt North- 
pe Tanaim, Sacrorum Gentilium 
Summus antiſtes, duodecim Sena- welt parts of 
—_ on Ange ply & ſapi- Enrope * That 
ia preſtarent Religioni curan- 
dz & Juridicundo prefecit, Hic he {cated and 
magnanimus & fortis bellator in- {ſpread his 
numera regna ditioneſq; ſuam re- |; 
degirt in roreſtatem. Manus du- Kingdom h 
cum ſuorum vertici imponens eos round f C 
A —— in _ wort whole Baltick 
nomen Odini nuncupabant. Othi- 
nus fratribus ſuis Rz:gnum Aſgar- Sea,and hw al 
diz commilit, ipſe in Ruftiam the Iſlands 1n 
profettus & inde in Saxoniam, j d extended 
eam ſibi ſubjugavir, & fhiliis in re- aggro" d 
gendum commiſir. Inaudiri gene- it Cr wal 
- — varus —_— prz- to the Ocean, 
igits. Magiſterium publicum Ma- L 
giz precipiende inftituit : In va- and South 
tias formarum ſpecie ſe tranſmu-. ward 


tre noV 
dine aut 
ut dit 
2dhiber' 

ndur 
aan 
Tanti | 
perit12 ( 
ſuum ve 
proſtern 


quas Or: 
rerum { 
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tenoverdt, tant2 eloquii dulce- ward to the 


line audientes demulcere porerat ; 
ut ditis ejus nullam non fidem Elve 5 ( which 


adhiberent. Carminibus'inter lo- WAS anciently 


adum crebrd prolatis miram eſteemed the 
ran gratiam conciliabat : 


Tantz Judificandorum oculorum Bound between 
reriri2 callebat , ut ſepe corpus the Seythians 


ſum velut ſpiritu ſupprefſo humi | 
proſterneret, Evigilans ſe longin- and the Ger- 
quas Oras petagraſle , & quid ibi #72475 ). That 


recum gereretue comperiſſ: aſle- this vaſt Coun- 
verabat. Ad fummum Ruanis ſuis __ k 
&incantationibus incredibilia pa- CTY WAS 10 the 


trando tam elarum fibi nomen ancient Gothich 


it ut ſapieatiz & potenrize . 
TIS AGanorum per omnes brev1 erm called B: 
nationes fic debirum , quo evenit 477714 , and is 


nt Sneci aliiq; populi Boreales Hy {ome An. 
Odino Sacrificia dependerent. 4 ws 
Poſt obitum mulris apparuit, mul- t ors termed, 
ts vitortam contulir , alios in Officina Genti- 
Walhalde, id eſt, aulam Plutonis um, havin T fs * 


1a niſh'd all rhoſe 
Swarms of Geths,” Vandals, Saxons, An- 
gles, Futes, Danes, Normans, which ſo 
often infeited, and at length ſubdued 
al the. Weſtern Provinces of Europe. 
Jome write, that he extended his Con- 
queſts even as far as Franconia it ſelf ; 
but all agree, that this Odin was the 
firſt Inventor of, or at leaſt the firſt En- 
graver of the Runick Letters or Chara- 
ders, ſometimes ſo famous, and ar laſt 
ſo infamous in the world, by the vul- 


ar Opinion and imputation of all ſorts 
| of 


_ 
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of :Cliarms, Enchantments or Witeh.' 
crafrs, to the uſe and force of thoſe 
ftrange CharaQters. That he inftituted 
many excellent Orders and Laws, made 
the diſtin&Rion of Seaſons, the diviſions 
of time, was an invincible Warrior, a 
wiſe Lawgiver, loved and obeyed dy- 
ring Life by his Subje&s, and after his 
Death adored as one of their three 
chief Gods, among(t which he was the 
God of War, Thor of Thunder and 
Fempeſts, Frez of Pleaſure ; by whoſe 
Names, for an eternal Memory , three 
days of the Week are called. | 

I will not enter into his Story, nor 
that of his Succeſſion , or the infinite 
and famous Revolutions it produced in 
the World, nor into the more curious 
ſearch of the time of his Expedition, 
which muſt have been very ancient, and 
i5 thereby left doubted and undetermy- 
ned : Bur if i be true, that he was In- 
| ventor of the Runick CharaCters, ſome 
Writers of that Language will make 
him older than Evander , by affirming 
cheir Runick Letcers to have been more 
ancient than the Latin, which were fl 
brought into Faly in his time. For my 
own part; I ſhould gueſs, by all I have 
peruſed of thoſe Antiquities, that this 
Expe 


{& » CTR 
ixpedition niay have beets. made two 
thouſand years aga,, or thereabouts.. .. $0, 
much is true, that the Raves: were for 
log periods of time tn uſe, upon mate- 


rials: more laſting; than: any others: im- 


ployed: to.'that purpoſe ; for inſtead of 
Leaves or Barks, or Wax or Parchments; 
theſe "were engraven upon Stone -:or 
Planks of Oaks, upon artifical-Obelisks 
o Piars,: and even upon natural Rocks, 
in;great numbers and. extent of. Lines; 
But more of this Runick SubjeAt will 
xxcur. upon that of Poetry 3 and I-ſhall 
aly obferve , among the Conſtitutions 
of theſe Northern People, three Princi- 
plex of a_ftrain very/extraordinary , and 
rechaps- peculiar. to. themſelves , and 
which extend very:far into the Fortunes 
ad Conquelts of their Arms, and into 
the farce and duration af their King- 
doms. The firſt of theſe is a Principle. 
of Religion or Superſtition, the next of 
Learning, and the laft of Policy or Ci- 
1 Government. | 


Whether the firſt were deduced from 
that of Zamolxis, among the Geres, [tis 
kdof old Immortals ,, or intraduced by. 
bdiz among the Weſtern Gorhs , *tts Cer- 
ain, that an Opinion was fixed and ge- 
tal among them; That Death was but 


() 2 the 
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rhe entrance'into another Life ; thatall 
men wholived lazy and unaCtive: Lives 
and died/ natural Deaths, by Sickneſfsor 
by Ape, went-into vaſt Caves: under 
ground, -all dark'and miry, full ofinoy. 
fom Creatures ufual in fuch places',” and 
there” for ever” grovelled in endlels 
ftench and mifery. Onthe contrary, al 
who gave themſelves to warhike ACtions 
and Enterpriſes, to' the Conquett' of 
their Neighbours and'Slaughter of En- 
mies , and died in Battel , or of violent 
Deaths uport bold' Adventures: or: Reſo- 
lutions,' they went immediately to the 
vaſt Halt or Palace of Oa:z , their: God 
of War,' who eternally kept open Houſe 
for all fach Guefts;,: where rhey: were 
entertained at infinite Tables, tn perpe- 
eval Feaſts and Mirth, carowlſing every 
Man in Bowls made of the Sculls of 
their Enemies they had ſlain, according 
to which numbers every one in' thele 
Manſions of Pleafure was the. moſt ho- 
noured and the beſt entertained. 


How this Opinion was printed in'the | 


Minds of thefe fierce Mortals, and what 
_ effe@ it. had upon. their 'Fhoughts and 
Pafſions,, concerning Life and Death, as 
ir is touched elegantly in thoſe 'Verks 
of  Lacax before recited , ſo it is lively 
S! "$8 repre- 
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repreſented 1a the. .trwenty fifth and 
wenty ninth Stanza of that Song or 
Fpicedium | of, Repyor Ladbrog ,- one of 
thelr famous Kings, which he compoſed 
in the Runick Laoguage about eight 
hundred years'ago,, after he 'was mor- 
rally ſtung by.a | Serpent, and” before 
the Venom ſeized upon his Vitals. The 
whole Sognet is r recited by Olaps Wor- 


; VdI 
mivs in his Literatura.. Runica. Who has 


rery much deſerved;from' the ( gmmon- 
wealth of Learning, and is very well 
worth reading ahy that love Poe- 
and to cg Seder the ſeveral f2mps 
WA that Coin, tears t9 fevera Azes 
od Clitnars. - But, char whieh is Extra. 
ordinary, 10 it, is, that ſuch an alsetiry 
or pleaſure ; in dying, was neper expreſ- 
kd 1 in any other Writing, .nor ima ined 
among. any other People. * Thy two 
Stanzaes are thus tranſlated? into: Larin 
by, 01ags.. Ng 1 2 
"Stanza XXV, | 
Pugnavimus enſibus, 
oc ridere me. facit ſemper 
| Lnod Balderi Patris Scamns 
Parata ſcio in aula, 
_ . Bibemus cereviſ 1am 
. Ex concauis crateribus eraniorum, 
Now gemit vir fortis contra mortens 


Q3 Mag- 
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- bas in Odini domibay” 


"© "Noniwenio defperabundus | I 
ION Verbs 4 4d Othint aulam.””** 
7 - "Stanza: *XXIX.”. 
_ Fert aims Faire, wy 
 Tavitant me Dy/e.. 
" Quacty Oding auls 


Tf 4 


5 s cereviſiam cuns Afr 

1s Summa. ede "Eibam "FA 
=; te elap £- 4 [ot hora, my 
© Ridens VI ary : Td 


iy deceived, if” in this Sonnet, and 
a. ala owl 
was likewiſe made by him after he was 
condernegroc dye, # deſervedhis par- 
don-for a ewird.) there be'not a vein 
truly *Poerical, and 1n its kind Pinds: 
rick , taking it with the allowante*of 
the diffetehr Climats, Faſhions, Opini- 
ons,and Languages of ſuch diſtant Couk- 
tries. 
Twill got rib my elf with'more 
paſſages out of theſe: Runick Poems, 
concerning this ſuperſtitious Principle, 
which ts {0 perfeftly repreſented inrheſe, 
with ge polleſſion” it Fad taken”of the 
pop] et Souls among them ;* for ſuch 
this 1 Loabrog ap LPPFUs | to have been , by 


'bi 


Ode: of? Scallogrim, (wtich 


OC |, ow FD ww ww - 


Arms, 
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his perpetual Wars and ViQories in 
thoſe Northern Continents, and in Exg- 
land, Scotland and Ireland. But I will 
add a Teſtimony of it, which was given 
me at Nimeguen, by Count Oxenflern 
the firſt of the Suediſh Ambaſſadors in 
that Aſſembly, In giſcourſe upon this 
Subject, and confirmation of this Opini- 
on having been General among the 
Goths of thoſe Countries ; He-told me, 
there was {ſtill in Szezez a place which 
was a memorial of it, and was called 
0dins-hall. That it was a great Bay in 
the Sea, encompalled on three ſides with 
ſeep and ragged Rocks ; that in. the 
time of the Gothick Paganiſm, men that 
were either ſick of Diſcaſcs they eſteem- * 
&d mortal or incurable, or elſe grown 
iavalid with Age, and thereby paſt all 


military Action,and fearing to die mean- 


ly and baſely (as they eſteemed it ) in 


their Beds, they uſually cauſed them- 


ſelves to be brought to the neareſt part 
of theſe Rocks, and from thence threw 


themſelves down into the Sea , hoping 


by the boldneſs of ſuch a violent Death, 


to renew the pretence of Admiſſion 


into the Hall of Oziz, which they had 
loft, by failing to die in Combar and by 


Q 4 What 
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W hat effe& ſuch a Principle ( fuck'g 
in with InftruQtion and Education, and 
well « believed) muſt have upon the 
Paſhons and Aftions of a People naty- 
rally ſtrong and brave, is eaſy to con- 
ceive, and how far it went beyond all 
the ſtrains of the boldeſt and firmeſt Phi. 
loſophy ; for this reached no farther than 
Conſtancy-in Death, or Indifferency in 
the Opinion of that or of Life ; but the 
other infuſed a ſcorn of Life, and'a de- 
{ire of Death ; nay , fear and averſion 
even for a natural Death , with purſuit 
and longing for a violent one ( contrary 
to the gencral Opinions of all other 
Nations) fo as they took delight in 
War and Dangers, as others did in Hunt- 
ing, or ſuch ative Sports , and fought 
as much for the hopes of Death as of 
Victory, and found as much pleaſurein 
the ſuppoſed Advantages and Conſe 
quences of one, as in the real Enjoy- 
ments of the other. This made them 


perpetually in new motions or deſigns, 
tearleſs and fierce in the execution of 
them, and never caring in Battel to pre- 
ſerve their Lives, longer than to increaſe 
the Slaughter of rheir Enemies, and 
thereby their own Renown here, and 
Felicity hereafter, | | 
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Their deciſions of Rightand Juſt were 
by Arms, and mortal Combats allowed 
yy Laws, approved by Princes, affiſted 
by formal Judges, and derermined by 
Dearh or Victory. From hence came 
ill thoſe Jouſts, and-Tilrings and Tur- 
naments, ſolong in uſe, and ſo much ce- 
kbrated 1n theſe parts of the world ; 
Their Marriage-Feaſts were ſolemnized 
by Launces and Swords, by Blows, by 
Wounds, and ſometimes by Death, till 
that Cuſtom was diſgraced by the de- 
plorable End. of Hexry the Second of 
France, and the fatal Launce of. Mozt- 
zomery. From hence came the long uſe 
of legal and of fingle Combats, when 
the right of Ticles or Lands was difÞ- 
cult ; or when a perſon accuſed of any 
Crime denied abſolutely what his Ac- 
cuſer poſitively affirmed, and no other 
proof could on either fice be produced. 
Tis known in Story how long and how 
frequent this was in uſe among all the 


J Gothick Races, and-in the ſeveral King- 


doms or Principalities ereed by them, 
even after the Profeſſion of Chriſttanity 
among them. When it grew too infamous 
upon the Entrance of Learning and 


J Civility, and the Laws were aſhamed of 


allowing Tryals of Blood and Y1olence, 
yet 
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yet the Cuſtom could not be extin. 
guiſh*d,but made way for that of privas 
Duels, and for the Lye, being accounted 
a juſt ground of Fighting 1n point of 
Honour, becaule it had been fo in point 
of Law during the barbarous Ages. This 
ſeems to have begun upon the famous 
Challenge that paſſed between Charles 
the Fifth and Fraxcis the Firſt, which 
though without effe&, yet *is enough 
known and lamented how much of Þe 
braveſt Blood of Chriſtendom has beeg 
ſpilt by that example,eſpecially in Frame 
during the ſeveral ſucceeding Reigns, 
till it ſeems to have been extinguiſh'd by 
the juſt Severity, and to the juſt Honour 
of the preſent King. 

But to return to the bold Authors of 
theſe Cuſtoms (unknown to the Greek 
and Roman Nations. ) Their Bodies 1n- 
'deed were hard and ſtrong, their Minds 
rough and fierce, their numbers inh- 
nite, which was owing perhaps all to 
their Cly mat. Burt beſides theſe advan- 
tages , their Courage was undaunted, 
their Buſineſs was War, their Pleaſures 
. were Dangers, their very Sports were 

Martial ; Their Diſputes and Proceſſes 
were, decided by, Arms ; they feared 
nothing but too ing Lite , decays of 
| 4 Age, 
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koe,-and a natural or ſflothful Death- 
iny Violent or Bloody they deſired and 
urſued,” and all this from their Opinion 
of one being ſucceeded by Miſeries, the 
her by Felicities of a future and a 
ſoger Life. _ 

"For my part , when I confider the 
force of this Principle, I wonder not at 
te effes of it'; their numerous Con- 
27K nor immenlity of Countries they 
ubdued; nor thar ſuch ſtrange Adven- 
tures ſhould have been finiſhed' by ſuch 
encharited Men; | But when Chriſtianity 
introduced among them , gave-an end 
vo theſe Deluſions, the reſtleſs humour 
of perpetual Wars and Action was like- 
uf aſlayed, and they rurned their 
thoughts to the- eſtabliſhment of their 
fyeral Kingdoms, im the Ptovinces they 
had ſubdued and choſen for their Seats, 
rl applied themſelves ro' the Orders 
nd Conſtitutions of their Civil or Poli- 


we# 


tical Governments: 5 


">Fheir Principle 'of Learning , was, 


That all they had among them' was ap- 
Jied to the knowledge and diftinQtion 


of Seaſons, by the courſe of rhe Stars, 
and to the prognoſticks.of Weather , or 


elſe to the prarſesof Virtue, which con- 


ffed among them only, in Juſtice to 


their 
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their own Nation, and V alour. againſt 
their Enemies ; and, the reſt was'em. 
ployed in diſplaying: the brave and he. 
roick Exploits of their Princes and Leag- 
ers , and the Proweſs and Conquelts of 
their Nation : All their Writings were 
compoſed in; Verſe, , which were.called 
Runes, or Viiſes, and-.from' thence the 
term:of Wiſe came'; And theſe: Poets 
or Writers being efteemed the Sapes 
among them,. were as ſuch, always em: 
ployed-'1n- the atteadance upon. their 
Princes, both in Courts and Camps, be. 
ing uſed to adviſe in their Condutt, and 


to record” their Attions, and celebrate. 


their Praiſesand Triumphs. The traces 
of theſe Cuſtoms have been ſcen withig 
che ' compals of this very age, both. in 
Hungary and Ireland , .where , at ther 
- Feaſts it was uſual .to have theſe; kind 
of Poets entertain ' the company. with 
their rude Songs, or Panegyricks gf their 
Anceſtors bold Exploics, among which, 
the number; of: men that any of them 
had ſhin with cheic owa hands, was the 
chief .;ingredient-in. their: praiſes. By 
theſe, -they rewarded the. Proweſs of the 
old Men among them, and inflamed the 
Courage of. the young, to equal the 
boldneſs and atchievements of thoſe Fre 
2 
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had travelled before them in theſe. paths 


of Glory. 


The Principle of  Politick or Civil 
Government in theſe Northern Nations, 
ems derived from that which was Mi- 
tary - among 'them. When a new 
Swarm was upon the Wing, they choſe 
Leader or General for the Expedition, 
and at the ſame time.the chief Officers 
to command the ſeveral Diviſions of 
their Troops ; theſe were a Council of 
War to the General , with whom they 
adviſed, in the whole progreſs of their 
Enterpriſe, but upon great occaſions, as 
2 Pitcht Battle, any military exploit of 
great difficulty and danger, the choice 
of a Country ro fix their Seat, or the 
Conditions of Peace that were propoſed, 
they aſſembled their whole Troops, and 
confulted with all the Soldiers or Peo- 
ple they commanded. This Tacitzs ob- 
ſerves to have been in uſe- among the 
Germany Princes in his time, to conſulr 
of ſmaller Aﬀairs with the chief Officers, 
but De Majoribres ompes. | 

If a Leader of theſe Colonies {ucceed- 
ed in his attempts, and conquer'd a 
new Country, where by common con- 
knt they thought ft to refide, he grew 
a Prince of thas Country, while he 
nyed, 
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lived ; and when he dyed, - atiothes 


was Choſen to ſucceed him by a. general 
EleQtion. © The Lands of the ſubdyed 
Territory were divided into greater 
and ſmaller Shares , beſides that refer. 
ved to the Prince and Government; 
The great, were -gtven to the chief Of. 
ficers of the Army ', who had: beſt de: 
ſerved, and were moſt eſteemed ; the 
ſmaller to the common or privare $oldi. 
ers. 'The Natives conquered , were 
wholly diſpoiled of their Lands, and 
reckoned but as Slaves by the Conque- 
rors, and ſo uſed for labour and fervile 
' Offices, and thoſe of the conquering 
Nation were the Freemen. The great 
Sharers, as chief Officers, continued to 
be the Council of the Prince in matters 
of State, as they had been before in 
matters of War ;-. but in the great Af- 
fair, and of common concernment, all 
that had the ſmaller Shares in Land, 
were aſſembled and advifed with. The 
firſt great Shares were in proceſs of time 
called Baronies, and the Small, Fees. 
E know very well how much Critick 
has been employed, by the moſt Learn- 
ed, as Eraſmus, Selden, Spelman, as well 
as many others, about the two words 
Baroand Fendurs, and how much Foe 
ave 
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wave been taken, to deduce them from 
the Latin, Greek, and even the Hebrew 
ad Agyptian Tongues ; but I find no 
reaſon, after all they have ſaid, to make 
any doubt of their having been both 


Original of the Gothick or Northern 


Language 3 or of Bayox having been 
zterm of Dignity, of Command, or of 
Honour among them ; and Feudums, of 
;Soldier's ſhare of Land. I find the firſt 
uſed above eight hundred years ago, in 
the Verſes mentioned of King Lodbrog/ 
when one of his Exploits was , to have 
conquered eight Barons. And thought 
Fersor Fenda were 1n ufe under later Ro- 
man Emperors, yet they were derived 
from the Gothick Cuſtoms, after ſo great 
zymbers of thoſe Nations were introdu- 
& into the Roman Armies,and employ- 
ed upon the Decline of that Empire, a- 
mint other more barbarous Invaſions. 
For of all chz Northern Nations,the Goths 
were eſteemed the moſt civil, orderly, 
and virtuous, and are for ſuch com- 
mended by St. Auſtiz and Salvian, who 
makes their Conqueſts to have been 
given them by the Juſtice of God, as 
areward of their Virtue, and a puniſh- 
ment upon the Roman Provinces for 
the V ictouſneſs and Corruptions of their 
Lives 
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Lives and Governments. So as it is no 


wonder if 'many Gothick Words and 
Cuſtoms enter'd early into the Romay 
Empire. - | 

As to the word Baro, it 1s not that] 
find, atall agreed among the Learned, 
from whence to derive 1it., and the Oh. 
jections raiſed againſt their ſeveral Cog- 
jeQures, ſeem better grounded than the 
Arguments for any of them. But what 
thar Term imported , 1s out of their ſe. 
veral accounts eaſy to Collect, and con- 
firmed by whar ſtill remains in all the 
Conſtitutions of the Gothick Govern- 
ments. For though by Barons are now 
meant in England, ſuch as are created 


by Patent, and thereby called to the JF | 


Houſe of Lords ; /And Baron in Spaniſp 
ſignify only a Man of Note or Worth; 
and the Quality denoted by that Title 


be different 1n the ſeveral Countries of | 


Chriſtendom ; yet there is no queſtion, 


but they were originally ſuch perſons as } 


upon the Conquelit of a Country; were 


by the Conquering Prince inveſted in | 


the poſſeſlion of certain Tracts or Pro» 
portions of. Free Lands, or at leaſt ſuch 
as they held by no other Tenure , but 
that of Military Service, or Attendance 
vpon the Prince in his Wars, with a cer- 
tain 


lach le 
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in number of armed Men. Theſe iq 
Germany, France, Scotland, ſcem to have 
had, and ſome (till to retain, a Sovereign 
Power in their Territories, by the exer- 
ciſe of whar is called high and low Ju- 
tice, or the power of judging Criminal 
2 well as Civil Cauſes,and inflicting Ca- 
vital Puniſhments among thoſe that held 
under them, either as V aſſals or in Fee. 
But I have not met with any thing of 
this kind recorded in Exgland, though 
thegreat Barons had not only great num- 
hers of Knights, but even petty Barons 
holding under them. 

I think the whole Realm of Fz2/and 
was by MW:i{zam the Conqueror divided 
into Baronies, however the diſtinCtions 
may have been Jong ſince worn out : 
But in 7re/and they (till remain,and every 
County there is divided into ſo many 
Baronies, which ſeem to have been the 
Shares of the firſt Barons And ſuch as 
theſe great Proprietors of Land, compo- 
kd in all theſe North-Welt Regions, 


J one part in the States of the Country or 


Kingdom. 

Now for the word Barons, though it 
ba preſumprion to aſſert any thing after 
the Doubts or unreſolved Diſputes of 
lach learned Men ; Yet I ſhall adventure 
R to 
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to give my own Opinion, how different 
ſoever from any that has been yet advan- 
ced. I find in Guagnint's deſcription of 
Sarmatia, Printed in the year 158, 
That in the ſeveral Dukedoms, Palati. 
nates, or Principalities, which then com- 
poſed the mighry Empire of Myſcony : 
Thoſe perſons who were the Chief in 
poſſeſſions of Lands, Offices, or Digni- 
ties among them next to the Prince, 
Duke, or Palatine , were by one com- 
mon appellation called his Boiarons , as 
thoſe of the ſame ſort or quality in the 
preſent Court of the Great Dukes, are 
now termed his Boiars, which may be a 


corrupt or particular Diale& from the } 


other. Now I think it is obvious to any 


Man, that tries how eaſy a change is | 


made in the ConcraCtion of Botarons in 
to Barons , which is but df the twokirſt 
Syllables into one, and that with an A 


long, as Barons is commonly uſed ; And | 


thole Countries above mentioned, ha- 


ving been the Seats of our Conquering 


Goths, Iam apt to think their Boiarons 
grew with their Conquelſts, to be the 
Or1izinal Barons 1a all thoſe ſeveral Na- 
tions or Dominions where they were 
extended. 


From 
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From the Diviſions, Forms and Inſti- 
tutions already deduced, will naturally 
ariſe and plainly appear the Frame and 
Conſticution of the Gothick Govern- 
ment, which was peculiar to t2em, and 
different from all before , known or ob- 
ſerved 1n Story, but ſo univerſal among 
theſe Northern Nations, that it was un- 
der the Names of King, or Prince, or 
Duke and his Eſtates, eſtabliſhed in all 
parts of Exrope , from the North eaſt of 
Poland and Hungary , to the South-welſt 
of Spain and Portugal, tho' theſe valt 
Countries had been ſubdued by ſo many 
ſeveral Expeditions of theſe Northern 
People, at ſuch divers times, and under 
ſodifferent Appellations, And it ſeems to 
have been invented or inſtituted by the 
Sages of the Goths, as a Government of 
Freemen, which was the Spirit or Cha- 
rater of the Norrth-we{t Nations,diftin- 
euiſhing them from thoſe of the South 
and the Eaſt, and gave the name to the 
Francs among them. | | 
I need ſay nothing of this Conſtituti- 
on, which is ſo well knowa in our 
Iſland, and was anciently che ſame with 
ours in France and Spain, as well as 
Germany and Sueden, wire it {ti]] con- 
tinaues, conſiſting of a King or Prince, 
: R 2 who 
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who is Sovereign both in Peace and War, 
of an aſſembly of Barons (as they were 
originally calle) ) whom he uſes as his 
Council, and another of the Commons, 
who are the Repreſentative of all that 
are polleſſed of Free- Lands, whom the 
Priace aſſembles and conſults with, upon 
the occaſions or affairs of the greateſt and 
common concernto the Nation. Iam apt 
tothink that the poſlefſion of Land, was 
the Original Right of EleQion or Re. 
preſentative among the Commons, and 
that Cities and Boroughs were entituled 
tot, as they were poſleſs'd of certain 
Tracts of Land, that belonged or were 
annexed to them. And fo it is ſtill in 
Friezland,the Seat from whence our Go- 
thick or Saxon Anceſtors came into theſe 
Iſlands. For the ancient Seat of the Go- 
thick Kingdom, was of ſmall or no 
Trade; nor Exg/and 1n their time. Their 
Humours and Lives were turned wholly 
to Arms, and long after the Norman 
Conquelt, all the Trade of Exgl/and was 
driven by Jews, Lombards,or Milazers,; (0 
as the right of Boroughs ſeems not to 
have ariſen from regards of Trade,but of 
Land, and were places where fo many 
Freemen inhabited together, and had 
fuch a Proportion of Land tht" ro 
them, 
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them. However it be, this Conititution 
has been celebrated,as framed with great 
Wiſdom and Fquity,and as the trueſt and 
juſteſt Temper that has been ever found 
out between Dominion and Liberty ; and 
it ſeems to bea ſtrain of what Heracliz es 
ſaid, was the only Skill or Knowledge of 
any value in the Politicks, which was . 
the Secret of Governing All by All. 
This ſeems to have been intended by 
theſe Gothick Coaſtitutions, and by the 
El:&ion and Repreſentation of all thar 
poſſeſſed Lands ; for lince a Country is 
compoſed of the Land it contains, they 
eſteemed a Nation to be ſo, of ſuch as 
were the Poſſeflors of it. And what 
Prince ſoever can hit of this great Se- 
cret, needs know no more, for his own 
Safety and Happineſs, or that of the 
People he governs. Por no State or 
Government can ever be much troubled 
or endangered by any private Fa&ions, 
which is grounded upon the general 
conſent and fatisfattion of the SubjeRs, 
vnleſs it be wholly ſubdued by the force 
of Armies ; and then the ſtanding Ar- 
mies have the place of SubjeAs, and the 
Government depends upon rhe con- 
tented or diſcoatented Humours of 
the Soldiers 1a general, which has more 


3 ſudden 
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ſudden and fatal conſequences upon the 
Revolutions of State , than thoſe of ro 
SubjeQs in unarmed Governments. $0 SH 
the Roman, Agyptian, and Turkiſh 
Empires, appear to have always turned 

upon the Aroitrary Wills, and wild Hu- 

mours of rhe Prztorian Bands, the Ma- 
malukes, and the Janizaries. And ſoT ] 
paſs from the Scythian Conqueſts and Lea 
Gothick Conſtitutions to thole of the harc 
Arabians or Mahnmet axs 1n the world. 


— 
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SECT V. 


HE laſt Survey I propoſed, of 

the Four outlying (or if the 
Learned ſo pleaſe to call them, Bar- 
barous ) Empires, was that of the A4r4- 
liens, which was indeed of a very dif- 
ferent nature from all the reſt, being 
built upoa Foundations whoily Enthu- 
faſtick, and thereby very unaccounta- 
ble to common Reaſon, and in many 
points contrary even to Human Nature 
yet few others have made greater Con- 
queſts or more ſu:iden Growths, than 
this Arabian or Saracey Empire ; but 
having been of later Date, and the 
courſe of it engaged 1n perpetual Wars 
with the Chriſtian Princes, either of the 
Eaſt or Weſt, of the Greek or the La- 
tin Churches , both the Original and 
Progreſs of it have been eaſily ob- 
ſerved, and are moſt vulgarly known, 
having been the Subject of many mo- 
dern Writers, and ſeveral well digeſted 
Hiſtories or Relations ; and therefore I 
R 14 ſhall 
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ſhall give but a very ſummary Account 
of both, 

About the year 6co, or near it, lived 
Mahomet, a Man of mean Parentape and 
Condition, illiterate , but of great ſpi- 
rit and fſubtil Wit, like thoſe of the 
Climat or Couptry where he was born 
or bred, which was that part of A4rabi 
called the Happy, eſteemed the lovelieſt 
and ſweeteſt Region of the world, and 
like thoſe bleſſed ſeats ſo finely painted 
by the Poet, | 


2uas neq; concutinnt- vents, neq; nubil 


' nimbis 
Aſpergunt , neq, nix acri concrete pruini 
Cana cadens violat, ſemperq ;innubilusether 


Contegit, & late diffuſo lumine rides, 


He was Servant to a rich Merchant of 
this Country , and after his Maſters 
Death, having married his Widow, 
came to be polleſſed of great Wealth, 


and of a numerous Family : Among & 


others, he had entertained in it a Sergian 
Monk, or at leaſt called by that naie, 
whoſe vicious and libertine Diſpolirions 
of Life, had made him leave his Inclo- 
ſure and Profeſſion, but otherwiſe a 
Man of great Learning.. Mahomet was 


ſubject 
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ſubjeCt to fits of an Epilepfie or Falliog- 
Sickneſs, and either by the Cuſtoms of 
chat Climar, or the necefſity of that 
Diſeaſe, very temperate and abſtaining 
from Wine , bur in the reſt volupruous 
2nd diſſolute. He was aſhamed of his 
Diſeaſe, and to diſguileit from his Wife 
and Family , pretended his Firs were 
Trances, 1nto which he was caſt at cer- 
tain times by -God Almighty, and ia 
them inſtructed in his Will, and his crue 
Worſhip and Laws, by which ke would 
be ſerved 3 and that he was commanded 
to publiſh them to the world, to teach 
them and ſee chem obey'd. 

About this Age all the Chriſtian Pro- 


'vinces of the Eaſt were over-run wich 


Arianiſm , which however refined or 
diſguited by 1ts Learned Profeſſors and 
Advocates, either denied or undermi- 
ned the Divinity of Chriſt, and allow- 
ed only his Prophetical Office. 'T he 
Countries of Arabia and /Epypr , were 
hlled with great numbers of the ſcat- 
tered Jews, who upon the Jalſt Deſtru- 
ion of their Country in -4rian's time, 
had fled into theſe Provinces to avoid 
the Ruin and even ExtinCtion, which 
was threatned their Natuon by that Em- 
peror, who after all che Deſolations he 
| made 
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made in Judea , tranſported what he 
could *of their remaining Numbers 
into Spain. The reſt of Arabia and 
e Egypt, was inhabited by Gentiles, 
who had little ſenſe left of their de. 
cayed and derided Idolatry , and had 
turned their 'Thoughts and Lives to 
Luxury and Pleaſure, and to the de. 
fires and acquiſition of Riches, in order 
to thoſe ends. Mahomet, to humour and 
comply wich theſe three forts of Men, 
and by the afliftance of the Monk his 
only Confident, framed a Scheme of 
Religion he thought likely to take in, 
or at leaſt not to ſhock the common 0- 
Pinions and diſpoſitions of chem all, and 
yct moſt agreeable to his own Temper 
and Deſigns. 

He profeſſed one God Creator of 
the world , and who govern'd all rhings 
1n it. That God' had in ancient times 
fent Moſes his firſt and great Prophet, 
to give his Laws to Mankind , but that 
they were neither received by the Gen- 
tiles, nor obeyed by the Jews them- 
ſelves, to whom he was more pcculiarly 
ſent, That this was the occaſion of the 
Misfortunes and Captivities that ſo often 
befel them. That 1n the later Ages he 


had {car Chrilt , who was the {ſecond 
Prophet 
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Prophet , and greater than Moſes, to 
preach his Laws and Obſervation of 
them, in greater Purity, but to do it with 
Gentleneſs, Patience and Humility, which 
had found no better reception or ſucceſs 
among Men than ofes had done. Thar 
for this reaſon God had now ſent his 
aſt and greateſt Propher, Mahomet, to 
publiſh his Laws and Commands with 
more Power, to ſubdue thoſe to them 
by force and violence , who ſhould not 
wilingly receive them, and for this end 
oeltabliſh a KingJom upon Earth that 
ſhould propagate this Divine Law and 
Worſhip throughout the world : That 
3 God had defigned utter Ruin and 
Deftrution to all that refuſed them, 
þ to thoſe that profeſied and obeyed 
them, He had given the Spoils and Poſ- 
kons of His and their Enemies, as a 
Reward in this Lite, and had provided 
2 Paradiſe hereafter, with all ſenſual en- 
pyments, eſpecially of beautiful Wo- 
men new created for that purpoſe ; but 
with more tranſcendent Degrees of 
Pleaſure and Felicity to thoſe that 
ſhould die ia the purſuit and propaga- 
tion of them, through the reſt of the 
world, which ſhould in time ſubmit or 
be ſubdued under them. Thele, _ 
ene 
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the . ſevere Prohibition of drinking 
Wine, and the Principle of Predeſtinat;. 
on, were the firſt and chief Do&rines ang 
Inftitutions of Mahomer,and which were 
received with great Applauſe, and much 
Contuence of 1rians, Jews and Gentiles 
in thoſe parts ; ſome contributing to th 
riſe of his Kingdom, by the Belief of 
his Divine Miſſion and Authority ; ma. 
ny, by finding their chief Principles or 
Religious Opinions, contained or alloy. 
ed in them ; but moſt by their Volup- 
tuoulneſs and Luxury, their Paſſions of 
Avarice, Ambition and Revenge, being 
thereby complied with. After his Fits 
or Trances, he writ the many ſeveral 
parts or Chapters of his Alcaran, as 
newly inſpired and diQtated from Hea- 
ven, and lefr in them, that which to us, 
and 1n 1ts Tranſlations, looks like a wild 
Fanatick Rhapſody of his Viſions or 
Dreams, or rather of his Fan:ftical 
Imaginarions and Inventions, but has 
ever paſſed among all his Followers, 
as a Book Sacred and Divine ; which 
ſhews the ſtrange difference of Concep- 

tions among Men. | 
To be ſhort, this Contagion was fo 
violent, that it ſpread from: -{rabia into 
£g2ypt and Syria, and his Power 1n- 
; creaſed 
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creaſed with ſuch a ſudden growth as 
well as his DoCQtrine, that he lived to ſee 
them overſpread both thoſe Countries, 
:nda great part of Perſia ; the Decline 
of the Old Roman Empire, making eaſy 
way for the powerful aſcent of this new 
Comet , that appeared with ſuch won- 
der and terror in the world, and with a 
faming Sword made way where-ever it 
came, or laid all deſolate that oppo- 
ſed it. 

Mahomet left two Branches of his Race 
or Succeſſion, which was in both eſteem- 
ed Divine among his Muſſulmans or Fol- 
lowers ; the one was continued in the 
Caliphs of Perſia, and th'other of Ap yp; 
and Arabia. Both theſe, under the com- 
mon Appellation of Saracens, made 
mighty and wonderful Progreſs , the 
by the Eaſt, and th'other to the 
Welt. 


The Roman Empire, or rather the 
remainders of it, ſeated at Conſtantinople, 
and afterwards called the Greek , was 
for ſome times paſt moſt cruelly in- 
felted, and in many parts ſhaken to 
pieces, by the Invaſions or Incurſions cf 
many Barbarous Northern Nations, and 
thereby diſabled from any vigorous op- 
poſition 
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polition to this new and formidable E. 


nemy. Beſides , the Diviſions among 
Chriſtians made way for their Con. 
ueſts, and the great increaſe of Pr. 


elytes to this new Religion. The Arian; 
perſecuted in the -Eaſtern Provinces by 
{ome of the Greek Emperors ( of the 
fame taith with the Weſtern or Roman 
Church ) made eaſy turns to the Mahu- 
zetay Dottrines, that profeſſed Chrift 
to have been ſo great and ſo Divine a 
Prophet, which was all in a manner that 
they themſelves allowed him. The 
cruel Perſecutions of other Grecian 


Princes againſt thoſe Chriſtians , that | 
would not admit the uſe of Images,made | 


great Numbers of them go over to the 


Saracens, who abhorred rhat Worſhip | 


as much as themſelves. The Jews were 


allured by the profeſſion of Unity in | 
the Godhead , which they pretended 
not to find in the Chriſtian Faith, and | 


by the great Honour that was paid by 
the Saracens to Vioſes, as a Prophet and 


a Lawgiver ſent immediately from God 


into the world. The Pagans met with 


an Opinion of the old Gentiliſm , in 


that of Predeſtination, which was the 
Stoick Principle, and that whereinto 


unhappy Men commonly fell,and fought 
or 
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for refuge in the uncertain conditions 
or events of Life, under Tyrranical and 
Cruel Governments. So as ſome Roman 
Authors obſerve, that the Reigns of T7- 
berizs, Caligula and Nero, made more 
Stoicks 1n Rome, than the Precepts of 
Zeno, Chryſippus, and Cleanthes. 
The great extent and power of the 
Perfian branch or Empire,continued long 
among the Saracens, but was over-run 
at length by the Tarks firſt, and then by 
the Tartars under T amerlane, wholeRace 
continued there till the time of 1hmael, 
from whom the preſent Sophies are de- 
rived. This Ibmael! was an Enthuſiaſt, 
orat leaſt a Pretender to new Revela- 
tions in the Mahumetar Religion. He 
profeſſed to reform both their Do- 
&rins and their Manners, and taught, 
That Haly alone of Mahomet's Follow- 
ers, ought to be owned and believed 
as his true Succeſſor, which made the 
Perſians ever fince eſteem the Turks for 
Hereticks, as the 7urks do them. He 
fained ſo many followers by his new 
and refined Principles, or profeſſions of 
Devotion, that he made himſelf King 
of Perſis, by the ſame way that the 
Neriffs came to be Kings of Morocco and 
Fez about Charles the Fifth's time, and 
Cromwet 
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Cromwel to be ProteQtor of Empland, 
and Oran Zeb to be great Mogul in 
our Age, which were the four great 
Dominions of the Fanarick Strain. 
The Arabian Branch of the Saracey 
Empire, after a long and mighty growth 
in c#gypt and Arabia, ſeems to have 
been ar its height under the great 
Almanzor , who was the illuſtrious and 
renowned Heroe of this Race, and muſt 
be allowed to have as_ much excelled, 
and as eminently, in Learntng, Virtue, 
Picty, and Native Goodneſs, as in Pow. 
er, in Valour, and in Empire : Yet this 
was extended from Arabia through 
Egypt and all the Northern TraQs of 
Africa , as far as the Weitern Ocean, 
and over all the conſiderable Provinces 
of Spain. For it was in his time, and 
by his Victorious Enſizns, that the Go- 
thick Kingdom in Spain was conquered, 
and the Race of thoſe famous Princes 
ended in Rodrigo. All thar Country 
was reduced under the Saracen Empire, 
( except the Mountains of Leoz and Owt- 
edo ) and were afterwards divided into 
ſeveral Mooriſh Kingdoms , whereof 
ſome laſted to the Reign of Ferdinand 
and Iſabella. Nay, the Saracen Forces, 
after the Conqueit of Spair , "—_— 
the 
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the Southern parts of France, and, pro» 
ceeded: with. the ſame_ ſucceſs as far 
235 Tours, .till they were beaten and 
expelled by Charles Martel, who by 
thoſe exploits raiſed his Renown .ſo 
high, as to give him the Ambition. of 
kaving the Kingdom of Fraxce to his 
own Line, in Pepin and Charlemain, by 
the depoſition and-extinCtion of the firſt 
Race , which had laſted from Phara- 
mond, 

I do not remember ever to have read 
apreater and a nobler Character of any 
Prince, than of this-great 4/manzor,. in 


I ſome Spaniſh Authors.or Tranſlators. of 


his Story out of the. 4rabiar Tongue, 
wherein the Learning then remaining in 
the world flouriſh'd,ooſt ; and that; of 
ancient :Greece, as it had been tranſlated 
into. their Language, fo it ſeems to have 
been by the Acutenefs and Excellency 
of thoſe more Southern Wits, in ſome 
parts-very much improved. 

This Kingdom continued great un- 
der the Caliphs of -/#egypr, who dege- 
nerating from the Example and Virtues 
of 4lmanzor, came to be hated of their 
Subjets, and to ſecure themſelves from 
them, by a mighty Guard of Cirga//izr 
Slayes. Theſe were brought young 

from 
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from the Country ttow'called-Mexgy eli 
between the Euxin' and. Caſpian Seas, 
the ancient Seat 'of the Umazom, and 
whichhas, in'paft and 'prefecit times, 
bee” obſerved' to produce 'the 'braveſ 
Bodies of Men, and moft beautiful if 
-Wotnen., in all the Eaſtern 'Repions, 
Theſe- Slaves were "called Mamaluc 
wheh they came into gypr,' and were 
dron2he'up-with: tare, and invall Exct. 
ciſes and Diſcipline , that might render 
'them'the mioſt'martial Troops'or Binds 
of Soldiers, 'thati could any - where' he 
'comipoſed,and ſb they proved. The'Con- 
mainder of this*mighty Band or' Guard 
of Mamalucs, was'called'their'Sultan, 
:who was abſolute over them , 'as the 
'Genetal of an Army is ia time'of War. 
They ſerved for ſome time: to ſupport 
"the Government of. the Caliphs," and 
\enſlave the e/#gyprians, till one of the 
Sultans finding his own Power, ant the 
general diſeſteem wherein the ' Caliph 
was fallen, by'theeffeminate Softnels or 
Luxury of his' Life, depoſed him firk, 


then ſew him, *and' took upon' himfelf F- 


the Government of Ag ypr, "under the 
on ON 4 . 
' name of Sulta#', and reigned by 'the 


ſole Potce ahd Support of 'his' Mamaltc F| 


- Troops, which were continually _— 
£43 8T | fo 
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dis, | 6d-bythe Mexohondife and Tranſpor- 
eas, | ration of Cirrafian Slaves. This Go- 


and | vecoment Jaſted,, with great Terror in 
mes, | #empt 4 chetween twoland three hun- 
veſt | dred Years, during which time the new 
1 'of } Sultans were elected, upon the Death or 
ons, I Depofing af the old ,.;þy the choice of 
lus | thi: Mamalucs, and always out of heir 
vere | guin:Bands. .''The Sons of the Deceaſed 
net. | Sultans. enjoyed: the -Eftates and Riches 
nder & {ft þy.their Fathers , but by the Con- 
inds Þ fitbtions of the Goverament no-Son of 
be Þ aiSultan:was ever either to ſucceed, or 
on- | «v60_to-be eletted Sultan : So: thatin 
uard Þ tus, contrary. to all;gthers ever known 
tan, I inithe world ,. tojibezbora of a, Prince, 
the F was a;certain and;unalterable, Excluſion 
Var. J fromthe Kingdom.; and none was.ever 
pott I t0:be choſen Sultan , that had not been 
and I a8ually ſold for a. Slave , brought from 
"the I Circofſia, and trained, up a private. Sol- 
the I dier in the Mamaluc Bands. Yet gf 
liph I ſo baſe, Metal were formed ſeveral Men, 
{s or Y who; made mighty. Figures in their Age, 
firſt, J and go | Nation made; ſo braye a refi- 
nfelf F ſtance, azainſt the growing Empire of 
the I the/Turks, , as theſe Mamalucs did. un- 
the I d&rutheir Sultans , till they were con- 
alac J-quered ; by. . Selim, after: a long War, 
rea- Þ which looked in Story like the Combac 
{cd S 3 of 
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of ſome (fierce Tyger with a' Savape 
Boar, while the-Country that is/waſted 
by them are lookers on: , and little con. 
cerned, under whoſe” Dominion and 
Cruelty they fall. © © | 

It is not well agreed amongft Ay. 
thors, whether the Turks were firſtical- 
led into Aſia by the Greek or the Perſian 
Emperors ; but *ris by all, that falling 
down in great Numbers, they revolted 
from the Aſſiſtance of their Friends, '{t 
up for t lves , embraced the Mz- 
hometan Religion, and improved the 
Principles of that Seat ; by new. Orders 
and Inventions, (caft wholly for Con- 


queſt and exrent-of Empire ) they fra | 
med a Kingdom, which under the 0tte- | 
man Race ſubdued both the Greek Em- 


pire, and that of the Arabians , and 
rooted it ſelf inall thoſe vaſt Dominions 
as it continues to this day, with the Ad- 
dition of many. other Provinces to 
their Kingdom, but yet many more to 
the Mahumetan Belief. So this Empire 
of the Turks, ltke:a freſh Graft upon 
one Branch of a vigorous Stock, cover- 
ed wholly that upon which it was graft- 
ed, and outgrew -in time the other 
which was natural,as the Perſian Branch. 


The chief Principles upon which this 
herce 
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ferce Government was founded and 
raiſed to ſuch a height, were firſt thoſe 
of Mahomet, already deduced, which by 
their ſenſual Paradice and Predeſtinati- 
on, were great incentives of Courage 
and of Enterprize , joined to the {poils 
of: the Conquered, - both in their Lands, 
their Goods and their Liberties, which 
were all ſeized at the pleaſure of the 
Conqueror, 

A ſecond was, a Belief infuſed of Di» 
vine Deſignation of the Ottoman Line 
toreign among them for extent of their 
Territories, and propagation of their 
Faith. This made him eſteemed, ar 
kak by Adoption, as a Succeſſor of 
Mchomet , and both a Sovereign Law- 
giver in Civil (and with the aſſiſtance 
of his Mufti ) a Supreme Judge in all 
Religious Matters. And this Principle 
was ſo far improved among theſe Peo- 
ple, that they held Obedience to be 
given in all things to the Will of their 
Ottoman Prince as to the Will of God, 


by whom they thought him deſigned ; 


and that they were bound not oaly to 


obey his Commands with any hazard of 


their Lives againſt Enemies ; but even 
by. laying down their own , whea ever 
he commanded, and with the ſame reſig- 

a. nation 
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nation that is by others thou#tir die'ts 
the Decreesof Deſtiny, or the Will and 
Pleaſure of Almighty God. This gives 
ſuch an abandoned Tubmiſſion to all the 
frequent and cruel Executions athong 
them by the Emperor's Commard, the 
upon the meer turns of his 6wn Hit: 
mour, the ſuggeſtions of the Midifters 
or the Flatteries and Revenges of thoſt 
Women he moſt truſteth z 6r loverh 
beſt, 4 | 
A third was, the Diviſion of-'atl 
Lands in conquered Countries, inte Th 
mariots, or Soldiers'{hares, telides Whit 
was reſerved and appropriated to'the 
Emperor ; and theſe {hares'being ofly 
at 'pleaſure or for Life', leave Him whe 
ſole Lord of all Lands'in his Dotniti- 
on, 'which by the 'common firppeſitidh 
of Power following Land, muft by cont 


ſequence leave him 'themoſtabſolute'sf I * 


any Sovereign in the world. " 

A fourth, the allowance of 'n6 'Hb- 
novts nor Charges, no more tHan'Iainds 
to'be hereditary, 'bit all to deperid up- 
'on 'the Will'ot the 'Pfince. This ap 
'plies every man's'Ambition and A varice 
to coutt his preſent'Humour, '{&rve'his 
'pteſent Deſigns, 'and 'obey his Com- 
mands, of how different aa - 

| they 


any C 
HACE 
arbitr 
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ey are, and how frequently changed, 
,, ffth was, the ſuppreſſion, ann in 
2 manger extinCtion of all LEST 
mong | the SubjeRts of their whole 
pire, 4 at leaft the Natural Turks atid Ja 
nizarics, in whom 'the Rttengeh of 'it 
conſiſts. This Ignorance makes way for 
Fi moſt blind Obedience, ' which' is of- 
ten en by Diſputes concerning Reli- 
jon and Government, Liberty and Do- 
ninion , * and. other Arguments of that 
or ſome ſuch nature.” 
'A ſixth was, the Inſtitution of thax 
famous Order 'of the Janizaries, than 
mie! a greater ſtrain of true and Yeep 
Politick ,' will hardly be obſerved in 
zoy Conſtitution. js copſiſted in the 
whitrary choice of Rick Chriſtian Chil- 
dren, throughout their Dominions, as 
yere eſteemed moſt fit for the Emperor's 
peculiar ſervice; and the choice was 
made,” by the ſhews' or promiſes of the 
greateſt growth or Rect of Body, vi- 
yor of Conſtitution, and boldneſs of Cou- 
ge. T heſe were taken i into the Empe- 


d Scare, and trained ypin certain Col- 


eges or Chambers, as. they are called, 


TiIeG 
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Education and of Diſcipline. They were 
all diligently inſtrufed in the Mahome-. 
tan Religion, and 1n the Veneration of 
the. Ottoman Race. Such of them as 


proved weak of Body, flothful, or Pu.' | 


filanimous , were turned to. labour in 
Gardens, Buildings , or Drudperies of 
the Palace ; .but all that were fit for 
Military ſervice,, were at a certain Ape 
entred 1nto the Body of 7anjzaries, who 
were the Emperor's Guards... - 


- Bz chis means. the. number of. Chri. 


ſans was continually leflened through. 
our the Empire, , and; weakned by the 


loſs of ſuch, as: were like to; prove the | 


braveſt . and, ſtrongeſt of their Races, 
That of Muſſulmaps was increaſed in 


the ſame Proportions, and, a, mighty | 


Body of Choſen Men kept up perpety- 


ally in Diſcipline-and Pay, who elteem- | 
ed themſelves. not only as ſubjeQs or | 


flaves, but even Pupils and Domeſtick 
ſervants of the Grand Seigntor's. Perſon 

and Family. | | 
A ſeventh was, The great Tempe 
rance introduced into the general Cu- 
ſtoms of. the Turks, but more particu- 
larly of: the Jerizaries, by the ſevere 
'Defence and Abſtinence of Wine ; and 
by. the Proviſion of -,one only = c 
00 
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Food for their Armies , which was' 
Rice. Of this Grain, as every Man is 
able to carry upon occaſion. enough for 
ſeveral days, ſo the quantity provided 
for every expedition is but according to' 
the number, with no diſtinion for the 
quality of - men ; ſo rhat upon a march, 
or in a Camp, a Colonel has no more 
allowed him .than a privare' Solder. 
Nor are any, but General Officers, en- 
cumbred with Train or Baggage, which 
gives them mighty advantages in their 
GertnanWars, among whom every Offi- 


fer has a Family jn proportion to his 


Command during the Campania, as well 


as.1n bis Quarters ;* and the very Soldiers 
uſed to carry their Wives with them into 


the. Field ; whereas a Turkiſh Army 


conſiſts only of fiphting Men. 


The laſt I ſhall mention, is the ſpeedi- 


neſs as well as ſeverity of: their ' Juſtice 
both Civil and Military, which though 


often ſubje& chereby to miſtakes:, and 
deplored by the Complaints and- Cala- 
mities of innocent perſons, yet it is 
maintained upon this Principle fixt a- 


.mong them , That *tis better two inno- 


cent Men ſhould ' die, than” one guilty 


live. And this indeed agrees with the 


whole Caſt or Frame of their Empire, 
which 
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which frerms to have. been in all points 
the fierceſt , as that of, the Txca's was 
the gentleſt,. that of Chzzq the wilct, 


and thay. of the Goths the braveſt in 


the world. . 
_ The growth and .progreſs of this 
 Furkiſh, Empire , ugder the Ottoman 
Race, ,was fo ſudden ang fo. violent, 
the two or three firſt Centuries , that it 
raiſed. fear and wonder chroughout the 
world , but ſeems at a ſtand for thelz 
laft hypgred years, having made no 
Conqueſt, fince that of Hungry , ex; 
cept the remainder of Candia, after a 
very long War ſo bravely majntaine 
by the ſmall Venetian State, againſt fo 
mighty 'Powers. The reaſon of , this 
may be drawn, not only from the Pe- 
riods of Empire, that like natural Bo- 
dies, grow; tor a certain-time , and to 
a certain {ize, , which they are got to ex- 
ceed, bur: from ſome other cauſes, both 
withig and without, which ſeem obvious 
enough, LS ae s 
The firſt, a negle(t in the obſervance 
.of ſome of theſe Orders, which were 
edential .to..the Conſtitutions of their 
Government. For after the Conqueſt 
of Cyprus, and the example of Seliw's 
Inzemperance, in thoſe and other Wines 
that 
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hit 'Cuſtoini and Humour prevailed a- 
aint their Laws of Abſtinence, in that 
poig ſo {ſeverely itjoined by Mahomer, 
1d ſb lotig obſerved drhong all his Pol- 
bwers: Ant thotheTurks and Janizaries 


{ tndeavoured to avoid 'the Scandal and 


Pubt{hmentby-drinking in private, yet 
they felt the effe&s'in their Bodies, and 
it their Hurnours, whereof the laſt needs 
wmflaming among fuch hot Tempers, 
hd - their Bodies' are weakned'by this 
ſitermperance, joined'to their abandoned 
Inxury in point of Women. 

Belides, the Inſtitution of Janizaries 
his been much altcr'd, by the Corrup- 
tion of Officers, who have long ſuffered 
the Chriftians to buy off that Tribute 
of their 'Children', 2hd the Turks to 
purchefe the preferment of theirs into 
that Order for Money ; by which means 
the 'thoice of this Militia is not made 
fron the ſtrongeft and 'moſt 'warlike Bo- 
dies of Men , but from the Purſes o 
the Paretits-or-Friends. | 
' Theſe 'two Diſtempers 'have 'pro- 
duced anbther, 'much'greater and' more 
fatal than both, 'which is'the mutinous 
Humour of this Body of Janizaries, 
'who finding their own ſtrength, began 
to make what Changes'they pleaſed on | 
tne 
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the State, till having been long fluſh'q 
with the- Blood of the Baſha's and. Yi. 
fiers, they made_.bold at laſt with thar 
of their Princes themſelves ; and having 
depoſed and ſtrangled Jbrahim, they ſk 
up. his Son, the preſent Emperor, then 
a Child. But the, Diſtemper ended not 


there , they fell into new FaQtions, | 


changed and murthered. ſeveral Viſiers, 
and divided into ſo powerful Parties, 
and with ſo fierce Contentions, that the 
Baſſa of Aleppo, with an Army. of an 


Hundred Thouſand Men, ſet up for | 
himſelf ( tho? under pretence of a coun- | 
terfeit Son of Morat ) and cauſed ſucha |} 
Convylfion of this mighty State, that 


the Ottoman Race had ended, if this bold 


Adventurer had not upon confidence in ! 


the Faith of a Treaty, been ſurprized 
and ſtrangled by. Order of old Caperh, 
then newly come to be Grand Viſiter, 


and abſolute in the Government. This 


Man entring. the Miniſtry, at fourſcore 
years old, cruel by nature, and hardned 
by Age, 'to allay the heat of Blood in- 


that diſtemper'd Body of the Janizaries, | 


and; the other Troops, cut off [near 
Forty Thouſand of them in three years 


time, by private, ſudden, and violent | 


Executions , without form of Laws or 
Trials, 
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Trials, —R—_— any ſorts of Pleas or 


Defences. His Son, ſucceeding in the 


place; of Grand Viſier, found: the Em- 


pire ſo diſpirited, by his Father's Cru- 
elty, and the Militia remaining fo ſpited 
and-diſtemper'd', breathing new Com- 
motions and Revenges, that he diverted 
the Humour by-an eaſy War upon the 
Fenetians, Tranſilvanians, or the remain- 
ders:of * Hungary , . till by Temper and 
Conduct he had cloſed the Wounds 
which his Father had:left bleeding, and 
reſtored the ſtrength. of the Ottoman 
Empire to that Degree , that the ſuc- 
ceeding Viſier invaded Germany, though 
apainft the Faith of Treaties, or of a 
Truce not expired, and at laſt beſieged 
Vienna, which is a ſtory too freſh and 
too known to be told here. 

Another reaſon has been, the negleA 
of their Marine Afﬀairs, or of their or- 
mer. Greatneſs at Sea ; ſo as for many 
years they hardly pretend to any Suc- 
ceſſes on that Element but commonly 
ſay, That God has given the Earth to the 
Mufſulmans, and the Sea to the Chri- 
ſtjans | 

'The laſt T ſhall obſerve, is the ex- 
ceſſive uſe of Opium, with which they 
ſeek to repair the want of Wine, and to 
divert 
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divent their Melancholy.refleQtions, ups | 


on ithe tl; Condition::of their Fortunes 
and Lives, ever uncertain, and depend. 
ing upon' the Will ar Caprace of the 
Grand” Seignior's, ;ar of .rhe. Grand Vis 
fier's Humonr and-Commands ; ' but ghe 
cffe&of this Opium as very tranfitory:; 
and ho" it -allays forithe preſent alli Me- 
lancholy wipers + + gr or 
the Operationas paſt, they.return again, 
adi cnghes the-:uſe.of {-45oftia 
peated'; and-nothing more. diſpirits:and 
enervates :both he ;Body :and.the Mind 
of thoſe that frequently: uſe it. : ; 

The «external [Reaſon of the Stand 
made: this-laſt :Century,/in the growth 
of 'the Turkiſh Empire , jſeems: to; have 
been, / their having; before extended.it, 
till they came to ſuch flrong -Bars as 
-were:not ta be broken, For they. were 
grown to border upon theiPerſian Em- 
pire to the Ealt, upon the Tartar tothe 
North , upon the &#thiopians. to the 
'South , and upon the German Empire 
to the Welt, and turned their proſpett 
this way.as the ealieſt and molt plaulible, 
being agaiaſt a Chriſtian State. 

Now: this. Empire of. Germany ,- con- 
ſiſting of - ſuch large Territorics , ſuch 
Numbers. and 'Bodies of Warlike Men, 
when 
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when united in'any common' Cauſe or 
Quirrel, ſeems as ftrongly (conſtituted 
for Defence, as the Turkthiisfor Inva- 
fon or Conqueſt; 'For being compoſed 
-ofimany 'Civil and Moderate-Govern- 
-mefats-, under 'Lepal Prinees ; 'or "Free 
States, the SubjeQts are-all fond of their 
Liberties and Laws, /and iabhor 'the 
fallins under 'arly 'foreign'or*!Arbitrary 
:Dominions,, 'ad:/in ſuch ''a "commen 
'Cauferfeem 'ro be' invincible. / On the 
contrary, the Turkiſh Territories being 
all enſlaved , - and-thereby 4n-a manner 
tefoluted-, hive no 'Force bur/ tha of 
their ſtanding Armies, and their People 
in '\petieral etre not either for'the pro- 
preſs -of their ' Victories abroad , nor 


'even -for the: Defence of 'rheir own 


'Connmrries,' lince they - are ſure ro loſe 
nothing , but may hope reaſonably to 


'pain/ by any change of 'Maſter, or of 


Government, 'which makes that Em- 
'ipire the 'worſe /coriitituted rhat can' be 
for "Defence, 'upon any great Misfortune 
'to/their Armies.' - 

The effet of theſe two - different 
Conftitutions had been ſeen and felt 


'(in'all- probability) to the wonder of 
"the whole World, in thele late Revo- 
"Jutions, if the Divine -Decrees*had'nor 


croſſed 
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croſſed :all- Human Apperances. -For 
'the Grand Viſier might certainly have 
taken Vienna, before the Confederate 
Princes could have'united for its Relief, 
if the Opinion of vaſt Treaſures (there 
aſſembled. for ſhelter from all the adja- 
cent parts.) had not ,given him a paſſi- 


. onate | deſire; to take the Town by | 


Compalition,. rather than by Storm, 
.which-muſt have: left, all its Wealth a 
- Prey to .the- Soldiers , and nor-to the 
General. TY 


If the;,,Turks had:poſſeſſed this Bul- 


wark. of Chriſtendom, I do not con- 
ceive what could have hindred them 


from being. Maſters immediately of | 


 - Auftras, and all its depending Provinces ; 


nor in another year of all 1:aly, or of | 


the Southern Provinces of Germany, 
as they ſhould have choſen to carry on 


their Invation, or of both, in two or | 
three years time; and how fatal this | 


might have been to the reſt of Chri- 
ſtendom, orhow it might have inlarged 
the Turkiſh Dominions, ts eaſy ro-con- 
jeture. | 

On th'other fide , after the De- 
feat of the Grand Viſier's Army, his 
Death , and that of ſo many brave 


Paſha's, and other Captains , by the 
uſual 
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uſual Humour and FaQion of that 
bloody Court : After ſuch Slaughters of 
the Janifaries , in ſo many Encounters, 
and ſuch-an Univerſal Diſcouragement 
of their Troops, that could no where 
withitand:-the German Arms and Bra- 
very; if upon the taking of Belgrade, 
the Emperor had been at the Head 
of the Forces then in his Service, united 
under one great Commander, and 
without dependance upon the ſeveral 
Princes by whom - they were raiſed, I 


1 do not ſee what could .have hindred 


them from conquering all before them, 


I io thar open Country of Bulgaria and 


Romania, nor from taking Conſtantinople 


J itſelf , upon the courſe of an eaſy War, 


in ſuch a Decline of the Tarkiſh 


Empire, with ſo weak and diſpirited 


Troops as thoſe that remained, a Trea- 
ſure ſo exhauſted, a Court ſo divided, 
and ſuch a general Conſteraation as ap- 
pear'd in that great and tumultuous 
City, upon theſe occaſions. 

But God Almighty had not decreed 


{ any ſo great-Revolution, either for the 


Ruin or Advantage of Chriſtendom, 
and ſeems to have left both Empires ar 
a Bay, and not likely to make any great 


Enterpriſes on either ſide, but rather 
| y Lo 
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to fall into' the Deſigns of a Peace, 
which may probably leave Hungary to 
the Poſſefſion as well as Right of the 
Houſe of Auſtria, and the Turks in a 
condition of giving no great Fears or 
Dangers, in our Age, to the reſt of 
Chriſtendom, 

Although the Mahumetan Empires 
were not raiſed like others, upon the 
Foundations, or by the force of Heroic 
Virtue , but rather by the Practices of 
a ſubtile Man , upon the ſimplicity of 
credulous People ; yet the growth of 
them has been influenced by ſeveral 
Princes, in whom ſome Beams at leaft 
of that Sun have ſhined, ſuch as 4t- 
mM4anzor , Saladine, Otteman, and Soly- 
man the Great. And becauſe I have 
named the moſt Heroick Perſons of 
that Sect, it will be but Juftice to No- 
bler Nations, to mention at the ſame 
time, thoſe who appear to have ſhined 
the brighteſt in cheir ſeveral Apes or 
Countries, and the Luſtre of whole Vir- 
tues, as well as Greatneſs, has beea ſul- 
lied with the feweſt noted Blemiſhes or 
Defaults, and who for deſerving well 
of their own Countries by their Actions, 
and of Mankind by their Examples, 
have eternized their Memories in the 
true 
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true Records of Fame, which is ever 
juſt to the dead , how partial ſever it 
may be to the liviag, from the forced Ap- 

lauſes of Power, or fulſom Adulations 
of ſervile Men. 

Such as theſe were among the ancient 
Grecians, Epaminonaas , Pericles, and 
Heefilaws. Of the Old Roman State, 
the firſt Scipio, Marcellus, and Paulus 
Emilizcs. Of the Roman Emperors, 
Auguftus, Trajan, and Marcus Antoninas. 
Among the Goths, Alaric and Theoadoric, 
Of the Weſtern Emperors, Charlemary, 
Frederick Barbaroſſa , and Charles the 
Fifth. Of the French Nation , Fara- 
mond , Charles Martel, and Henry the 
Fourth, who began three of their No- 
bleft Races. Of the Swedes, Guſtavns . 
Adolphus. And of our own, Richard 
the Firſt ; the Black Prince, and Harry 
the Fifth. To theſe I may add ſeven 
Famous Captains , or ſmaller Princes, 
whoſe Exploits and Virtues may juſtly 
allow them to be ranked with ſo great 
Kings and Emperors. A£tius and Bel- 
liſarius, the two laſt great Comman- 
ders of the Roman Armies after the Di- 
viſion and Decay of that Mighty 
State, who ſet up the laſt Trophies, 
and made the braveſt defences againſt 

'S: 2 the 
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the Nambers and Fury of thoſe Barba- 
rous Nations, that invaded, .and after 
their time tore 1n pieces that whole Em- 
pire. George Caſtriot, commonly call'd 
Scanderbeg, Prince of Epire, and Huni- 
ades Viceroy of Hungaria, who were 
two moſt: victorious Captains, and: ex- 
cellent Men , the true Champions of 
Chriftendom whilſt they lived, and 
Terror of the Turks ; who with fmall 
Forces held at a Bay, for ſo many years, 
all the Powers of the Ottoman Empire, 
Ferdinand Gonzalvo , that Noble Spa- 
niard , worthily Surnamed the Great 
Captain, who by his ſole Proweſs and 
Conduct, conquered a Crown for his 
Maſter, which he might have wora for 
himſelf, if his Ambition had been cqual 
to his Courage-and Virtues. William 
Prince of Orange , who reſtored the 
Belgick Liberties , and was the Founder 
of rheir State , eſteemed generally the 
beſt and wiſelt Commander of his Age, 
and who at the ſudden point of his 
death, as well as in the courſe of his 
life, gave ſuch Teſtimonics of his be- 
ing a true Lover of the People and 
Country he governd. Alexanacr Fer- 
neſe, Prince of Parma, who by his Wil- 
dom, Couraze znd Juſtice , recovered 

| 1en 
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Ten of the Seventeen Provinces , that 
were 1n a manner loſt to the Crown of 
Spain ; made two famous Expeditions 
for relief of kis Confederates into the 
Heart of France, and ſeemed to revive 
the ancient Roman Virtue and Diſci- 
pline in the world, and to brinz the 
noble Gentus of 1raly to appear once 
more upon the Stage. 

Who-ever has a mind to trace the 
Paths of Heroick Virtue, which lead 
to the Temple of True Honour and 
Fame, :need ſeek them no further, than 
in the Stortes and Examples of thoſe 
Iſuſtrious Perſons here afſembled. And 
ſo I leave this Crown of never-fading 
Lawrel, in full view of ſuch great and 
noble Spirits, as ſhall deſerve it, in this 
or in ſucceeding Ages. Let them win it 
and wear it, 


SES 4. VL. 


L P ON the Survey of all the Great 
& Actions and Revolutions, occaſi- 
oned in the World by the Conqueſts 
and Progreſſes of theſe tour miyhty Em- 
Pires, as well as the other four, fo 
much renowned 1a Story : It may not 
be 1mpertinent, to refleQ upon the cau- 
ſes of Conqueſts as wel) as the effeQs, and 
deduce them from their natural Sources, 
as {ar 25 they can be diſcovered, though 
like thoſe of great Rivers, they. are 
uſually obſcure or taken little notice of, 
until their Streams increafing by the 
influence of many others, make ſo migh- 
ty Inundations, as ro ;,row famous in 
the Stories, as well as Maps of the 
World. 

To this end I ſhall obſerve three 
things upon the general courſe of Con- 
quelts, the moſt renowned and beſt re- 
corded, in what remains of ancient as 
well as modern Hiſtories. 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, that they have generally pro- 
ceeded from North to South , ſo as we 
find none beſides thoſe of the Saracens 
that can be faid.to have failed the con- 
trary Courſe , and thoſe were animated 
by another Spirit, which was the Maha- 
metan Perſuaſion of Predeſtination, that 
made them careleſs of their Lives, and 
thereby fearleſs of Dangers. For all the 
reſt, they have run the Courſe before- 
mentioned, unleſs we ſhould admit the 
Traditions, rather than Relations of the 
Conquelts of Seſoſtris, who is reported 
by the Ancients to have ſubdued all, 
from /Zgypt to the River Tanais : But 
this we may not allow for truth, becauſe 
it muſt have preceded the Reign of N;+- 
us, and ſo diſagree with the Chronolo- 
gy of Holy Scripture : And therefore it 
muſt be exploded for fabulous, with 0- 
ther Reliques of ancient Story , as the 
Scythians baving ſubdued and poſſeſſed 
Aſia ſo many hundred years before the 
Empire of Nizs,and their Wives having 
given ſo ancient a beginning to the fa- 
mous Kingdom of the Amazons, where- 
of ſome Remnants only, are ſaid to have 
remained in Alexander's time : Yet the 
fame was then believ'd, of their having 


anciently extended their Dominion over 
T 4 all 
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all the leſſer 4ſ/a, as well as Armeniz, 
and of their having founded the famous 
Temple of Dzaza at Epheſus, which is 
the more probable, from that appellati- 
on of Tavrica, that was anciently given 
her. 

But the great Conqueſts, recorded 
and undiſputed in Story , have been of 
the Aſſyriavs Southwards , as far as Ara- 
bis and India, Of the Perſians, from 
the Caſpiaz Sea, to the utmoſt extent of 
the preceding Empire and of 4 pr, 
Of the Macedonians over Greece and all 
the Bounds of the Perſian Kingdom. Of 
the Romans over the Greek Empire as far 
as Parthia Eaſtward , and over Sicily 
Spain and Africk to the South , before 
the progreſs of their Arms towards the 
Northweſt. Of the Tartars over all Chi- 
za and India. And of the Goths and 0+ 
ther Northern Nations over all the more 
Southern Provinces of Europe. 

The ſecond Obſervation I ſhall make 
upon the ſubje& of Viory and.Con- 


queſt is, thar they have generally been” 


made by the ſmaller numbers over the 
greater, againſt which I do not remem- 
ber any exception in all the famous Bat- 
tels regiſtred in Story, excepting that of 
Tamerlane and Bajazet, whereot the firft 
Iv) 
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is ſaid to have excceded about a fourth 
part in number , though they were ſo 
yaſt on both ſides, that they were not 
very eaſy to be well accounted. For 
the reſt, the number of the Perſians with 
Cyrus were {mall to thoſe of the 4ſſyri- 
415: Thoſe of the Macedonians were 1n no 
battel againſt the Perſians, above forty 
thouſand men, though ſometimes againſt 
three, four, or ſix hundred thouſand. 
The Athenian Army little exceeded ten 
thouſand, and fighting for the Liberties 
of their Country , -beat above ſix{core 
thouſand Perſians at Marathon. The La- 
cedemonians , 1n all the famous Exploits 
of that State , never had above twelve 
thouſand Spartans in the Field ar a 
time, and ſeldom above — 

twenty thouſand Men * And yer they are 


; . Tt RY” recorded never to 
with their Alltes *. The |, i*ked how 
Romans ever fought with many their Ene- 


{maller againſt greater mies wele, but 
only where they 


numbers, unleſs in the were. 
Battels of Carne and 


 Thraſimeze, which were the only famous 


dnes they” loſt againſt foreign Enemies ; 
and Ce/ar's Armies at Pharſalia, as well 
as in Gaul! and Germany, were in no pro- 
portion to thoſe he conquer'd. That of 
Marigs was not above forty thouſand 


againſt 
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againſt three hundred thouſand Cimbers, 
The famous V iQtories of At7ius and Bell. 


ſarius againſt the barbarous Northern 
Nations, were with mighty diſproporti- 
on of numbers, as likewiſe the fir{t Vi- 
Ctories of the Turks upon the Perſian 
Kingdom ; of the Tartars-upon the Chire. 
ſes: And Scanderbeg , never ſaw toge- 
ther, above ſixteen thouſand men, in all 
the renowned V iEtories he atchieved a- 
gainſt the Turks, though in numbers 
ſometimes above an hundred thouſand, 
To deſcend to later times, the Engliſh 
Vittories ſo renowned at Creſſy, Poitiers 


and 4pencourt, were gained with dilad- | 


vantages of numbers out of all proporti- 
on. The great Atchievements of Charles 
the eighth in 1aly, of Hepry the fourth 
in France, and of Guſtavus Adolphus 10 
Germany,were ever perform'd with ſmal- 
ler againſt greater numbers. In this Age, 
and among all the Exploits that have ſo 
juſtly raiſed the Reputation and Honour 
of Monſieur Tarenne for the greateſt Cap- 
tain of his time, I do not remember any 
of them were atchieved, without diſad- 
vantage of number : And the late Defeat 
of the 7urks at the ſiege of Vienna, which 
ſaved Chriſtendom, and has eternized 
the name of the Duke of Lorain , was 


too | 
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too freſh and great an example of this 


Aﬀertion, to need any more, or leave 


it in diſpute. 

From theſe two Principles of Con- 
queſt having proceeded from the North 
tothe South, and by ſmaller over great- 
ernumbers, we may conclude, that they 
may -be attributed to the Conſtirutions 
of Viens Bodies who compoſe the Armies 
that archieve them , or to the diſpoſiti- 
ons of their Minds. The firſt of theſe 


J may be either native or habituate, and 
J the latter may be either natural or infu- 
J kd. *Tis without queſtion , the Nor- 
J thern Bodies are greater and ſtronger 
J than the Southern, and alſo more hea]- 
J thy and more vigorous. The reaſon 
J whereof, is obvious to every man's Con- 
J ure, both from the common effes 
J of Air upon Appetitcs and Digeſtion, 


and from the. roughneſs of the Soil, 
which forces them upon Labour and 
Hardſhip. Now the true Original great- 
neſs of any Kingdom or Nation, may be 
accounted by the number of ſtrong and 
able Bodies of their Native SubjeQs. 
This 15 the Natural ftrength of Govern- 
ments, all the reſt is Art, Diſcipline, or 
inſtitution, 


The 
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The next Ingredient into the Compo- 
ſition of Conquering Forces, is Feafleſs. 
neſs of Mind, waether it be occaſion'd 
by the Temper of the Climate, or Race, 
of which Mea are born, or by Cuſtom, 
which inures men to be 1nſenſible of 
Danger, or by Paſſions or Opinions 
that are raiſed in them ; For they may 
all have the ſame effect. We lee the 
very Beaſts and Birds of ſome Countries, 
as well as the men, are naturally fear- 
l:{s. We ſee long ſervice 1n Armies or 
at Sea, makes Men 1nlſen{ible of Dan- 
gers. We ſee the love of Liberty , de- 
fire of Revenge, and defence of their 
Country or Prince, renders them care- 


leſs of Life. The very confidence of | 


Victory , either from tormer and fre- 
quent Succelles, from the eſteem and 
opinion of their Commanders, or from 
the ſcorn of their Enemies , makes Ar- 
mics Victorious. Bur cluefly, the firm 
and rooted Opinions of Reward or Pu- 
niſhment attending another world, and 
of obtaining the one or avoiding the 
other , *by dying or conquering in the 
quarrel they are ingaged in. And thele are 
the great Sources of Victory and Fortune 
in Arms :; For let the numbers be what 
they will, That Army is ever beaten, 


where | 
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where the Fright firſt enters. Few Bat- 
tels were loſt of old , but none ſince the 
uſe of Gunpowder, by the greatneſs of 
down-right Slaughter, before an Army 
runs ; and the noiſe and ſmoak of Guns, 
both increaſes. Fear, and covers ſhame, 


J more than the ancient uſe of Arms, fo 


that ſince thoſe of Fire came in, Battels 
have been uſually ſhorter and leſs bloody 
than before. | 

If it be true ( which I think will not 
be denied either by Soldiers or reaſona- 
ble Men ) that the Battel is loſt where 
the fright firſt enters,then the reaſon will 
appear, why Victory has generally fol- 
lwed the {maller numbers, becauſe in a 
Body compoſed of more parts, it may 
ſooner enter upon one, than in that 
which conlifts of fewer, as 'tis Iikelier 
to find tea wile Men together than an 
hundred, and an hundred fearleſs Men 
than a thouſand :: And thoſe who have 
the ſmaller Forces, endeavour moſt to 
ſupply that Defect by the choice Diſci- 
pline , and Bravery of their Troops : 
And where the fright once enters an 
Army , the greater the number, the 
greater the diſorder, and thereby the loſs 
of tie Battel more certain and ſudden. 


From 
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From all this I conclude, that the 
compoſition of V iEtorious Armies, and 
the great true ground of Conqueſt, con- 
ſiſts firſt in the choice of the ſtrongeſt, 
ableſt, and hardieſt Bodies of Men: 
Next, inthe exaQanelſs of Diſcipline, by 
which they are inured to Labour and 
Dangers, and to fear their Commanders 
more than their Enemies: And laſtly, in 
the Spirit given them by love of their 
Country or their Prince, by impreſſions 
of Honour or Religion, to render them 


fearleſs of Death, and ſo incapable, or | 


at leaſt very difficult, to receive any 
fright, or break thereby into diſorder ; 
And I queſtion not, but any brave 
Prince or General at che Hea of forty 
thouſand men, who would certainly 
ſtand their ground, and ſooner dye 


than leave it , might fight any number | 


of Forces that can be drawn together 


in any Field : for beſides that a greater | 
number, may fall ſooner into fright and | 


diſorder, perhaps a greater can hardly 
be drawn into the Action of one days 


Battel, whereas very few in late Apes 


have laſted half that time. 

The laſt Remark I ſhall make up- 
on this Subje& is, that the Conquering 
Nations, have generally been _—_ 
who 
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who placed the ftrength of their Arms 
in their Foot ,. and not in their Horſe, 
which have never, till theſe later years 
been eſteemed capable of breaking a 
firm Body of Foot ; nor does their force 
fem to conſiſt in other advantage , be- 
fides that of giving Terror upon the fu- 
ryof cheir firſt charge : Nor is this Opini- 
on leſs grounded upon Reaſon than Ex- 
perience. For beſides, that Menare firm- 
er upon their own feet than thoſe of 
their Horſes , and leſs in danger of fal- 
ling 1ato diſorder, which may come from 
want of Diſcipline or Courage in the 
Horſes as well as their Riders: It is hard 
to imagine , that Spurs in the ſides of 
Horſes, ſhould have more etfe& or force, 
to make them advance upon a Charge, 
than Pikes, Swords, or Javelins in their 
Nofes and Breaſts to make them keep 
off, tall back or break their Ranks, and 
run into diſorder. 

For the Experience, nothing has been 
more known in all Ages or more undiſ- 
puted. The Battel of Marathon was 
gained by ten thouſand foot, againſt 
mighty numbers of Perſian horſe as well 


J as toot. The famous retreat of - Xexo- 
on, for ſuch a length of Country and 
J of time, was made at the head of ten 


thouſand 
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thouſand Greeks in+the; face of forty 
thouſznd Perſian Horſe ;. nor. had the 


Greeks above a hundred or fſixſcore 


Horſe in their Camp, which they, made 


uſe of 'only:to forage or-purſue the Per. 


fian Horſe when. they / fled 1n diforder 
fromthe: points of their-Pikes and-Ja- 
velins. The Macedonian: foot , and af- 
terwards the Macedonian: Phalanx, were 
impenetrable by all the Per/izz-Horſe 
that. ever encountred:them. "Fhe Ro- 
man Legions conſiſted each of ſix thou- 
ſand . foot and three: handred hor, 
which was all the proportion they ever 
had in their. Victorious Armies , that 
could not be broken by the vaſt num- 
bers of Spaniſh, Numidian , or Perſians 
and Armenien Horle, they wefeTa often 
engaged with. The force ok the Go: 
thick Nations conſiſted in theif-foot, 
and of the Turkiſh and Ottoman Empire 
in their Janizaries. The Noble Conqueſts 
of the Engliſh in France, were made all 
by their toot ; and during that period 
of time, when the Crown of Spaiz made 
ſo great a figure in Earope, it was all by 


the force and bravery of their Spaniſh | 


and 1;alian foot. 

There ſeem to be but two Exceptions 
againſt this Rule, which are the ancient 
greatneſs 
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greatneſs of the Perſians, and modern of 
the French, whoſe chief force have been 


J eſteemed to conſiſt in their Horſe. But 


the Perſiay Empire was raiſed by the 
Conqueſt of the Eaſtern Nations, whoſe 
Armies conſiſted chiefly in Horſe, and 
one againſt t'other,, the. beſt carried it, 
til they came to deal with the Grecian 
foot, after which they were ever beaten. 
For the French Armies though the bra- 
very of their Cavilry has been great 
and noble , as made up of ſo numerous 


J aGentry in that Kingdom, yet one chief 
J ſtrength of their Troops mult be allow- 


ed for the ſeveral late Reigns, to have 
lain in their Bands of Switzers ; and in 


I this preſent Reign, Mareſchal Turenne 


muſt be acknowledged, to have made 
way for his Maſter's Greatneſs, by im- 
proving the Bodies of French foot with 
force of Choice and Diſcipline ; beyor.d 
what they had ever been thought capas 
ble of before his time. 

I ſhall end this Remark with an Ad- 
venture I remember to lave read in the 
ſtories of the Dukes of Man ; One of 
them having routed a great Army of his 
Enemies, was enraged to find a Body of 
Switzers make til] a firm ſtand againſt 
all his Victorious Troops z He endea- 
youred 
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voured to break them by a deſperate 
Charge, of ſome Squadrons of his Gens 
d' Arms, Who were all armed, as w:l 
as the Heads and Breaſts of their Horſes, 
and ſo-proof, as he thought, againlt the 
Switzers Pikes. But all this Effort pro- 
ved in vain, till at length the Duke com- 
manded rhree or four hundred of them 
to alight from their Horſes, and armed 
as they were, to fall in upon the Sz. 
gers With their Swords ; "They did it {6 
deſperately, ſome catching hold of the 
Heads of their Pikes, others catting 
them 1a pieces with their broad Swords, 
that they at laſt made way for them- 
ſelves and other Troops that followed 
them, and broke this Body of brave 
Switzers, which had been impenetrable 
by any Horſe that could Charge them; 
And this ſcems an evident Teſtimony, 
that the Imprefſions of horſe upon toor, 
are made by terror rather than torce, 
and where that firſt enters, the Afton is 
{oon decided. 

After all that has been faid of Con- 
querors or Conquelts, this mult be con- 
feſſed ro hold but the ſecond Rank 1n 
the pretenſions to Heroick Virtue, and 
that the firſt has been allowed, to the 
wiſe Inſtitution of jult Orders and Laws, 


which 
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which frame fafe and happy Govern- 
ments 1n the world. The deſigns and 
effects of Conquelts, are but the ſlaugh- 
ter and ruin of Mankind , the ravaging 
of Countries , and defacing the world. 
Thoſe of wiſe and juſt Governments, 
are preſerving and encreafing the Lives 
and Generations of Men, ſecuring their 
Polſefiions, encouraging their Endea- 
vours, and by Peace and Riches, im- 
proving and adorning the ſeveral Scenes 
of the world. 

So the Inſtitutions of Moſes, leave him 
a Diviner Character, than the Victories 
of Foſpua. Thoſe of Belus, Ofyris, and 
Janus, than the Proweſs of Ninus, Cy- 
rus, and Seſoſtris. And if among the 
Ancients, ſome men have been eſteemed 
Heroes, by the brave Atchievements of 
great Conqueſts and Victories ; It has 
been , by the wile Inſtitution of Laws 
and Governments , that others have 
been honoured and adored as Gods. 
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ESSAY TY, 


Of Poetry. 


H E Two common Shrines, to 

which moſt Men offer up the Ap- 
plication of their Thoughts and their 
Lives, are Profit and Pleaſure, and by 
their Devotions to either of theſe, they 
are vulgarly diſtinguiſhed into Two 
Sets, and called either buſy or idle Men, 
Whether theſe Terms differ ia mean- 
ing, or only in ſound, I know very 
well may be diſputed, and with ap- 
pearance enough , ſince the Covetous 
Man takes perhaps as much pleaſure in 
his Gains as the Voluptuous does in his 
Luxury, and would nor purſue his Bu- 
fineſs unleſs he were pleaſed with it, 
upon the laſt Account of what he moſt 
wiſhes and delires, nor would care for 
the encreaſe of his Fortunes, unleſs he 
V 3 pro- 


Ge 
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propoſed thereby, that of his Plea- 
{ures too, in one kind or other, ſo that 
Pleaſure may be ſaid to be his end, 
whether he will allow to find it in his 
purſuit or no. Much ado there has 
been, many words ſpent, or (to ſpeak 
with more reſpect to rhe ancient Philoſo- 
phers) many Diſputes have been raiſed 
upon this Argument, I think to Jittle 
purpole, and thar all has been ratiter 
an Exerciſe of Wir than an Enquiry 
afcer Truth, and all Controverſies that 
can never end, had betrer perhaps ne- 
ver begin. The beſt is to raice - words 
as they are moſt commonly ſpol.en 
and meant, like Coin as it mott cur- 
rantly paſſes, without raifing {cruples 
upon the weight of the allay, unlelis 
the cheat or the defect, be groſs and 
evident. Few things in the world or 
none, will bear too much retining , a 
Thred too fine ſpun will eaſily break, 
and the point of a Needle too finely filed, 
The uſual acceptation, takes Profit and 
Pleaſure, for two different things, and 
not only calls the Followers or V ota- 


ries of them, by ſeveral Names of 


Buſy and of Idle Men, but diſtingui- 
ſhes the Faculrigs of the mind, har 


are 
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are Converſant about them, calling the 
Operations of the firſt, Wiſdom, and 
of the other, Wit, which is a Saxox 
word , that is uſed to expreſs , what 
the Spaniards and Italians call Ingenio, 
and the French , Eſprir , both from the 
Latin ; but I think Wit more peculi- 
arly ſignihes that of -Poetry , as may 
occur upon Remarks of the Ruxick 
Language. To the firſt of theſe are 
Attributed , the Inventions or Produ- 
ions of things generally eſteemed the 
molt neceſſary, uſeful, or profitable to 
Human Lite, either in private Polleſſi- 
ons or publick Inſtitutions : To the 
other, thoſe Writings or Diſcourſes, 
which are the molt Pleaſing or En- 
tertaining, to all that read or hear 
them ; Yet according to the Opint- 
on of thoſe that link them together, 
As the Inventions of Sages and Law- 
givers themſelves, do pleaſe as well as 
profit thoſe who approve and follow 
them ; ſo thoſe of Poets, InftruQt and 
Profit as well as Pleaſe ſuch as are 
Converſant in them, and the happy 
mixture of both theſe, makes the ex- 
cellency in both thoſe compolitions , 
and has given occaſion for eitecming, 
V4 or 
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or at leaſt for calling , Heroick Virtue 
and Poetry, Divine. 

The Names given toÞoets , both in 
Greek and Latin, expreſs the ſame 0- 
pinion of them in thoſe Nations ; The 
Greek ſignifying Makers or Creators, 
ſuch as raiſe admirable frames and fa- 
bricks out of nothing , which {trike 
with wonder , and with pleaſure the 
Eyes and Imaginations of thoſe who 
behold them ; the Latiz makes the 
ſams word , common to Poets and to 
Prophets. Now as Creation 1s the 
firft Attribute and higheſt Operation 
of Divine Power , ſo is Prophecy the 
greate(t Emanation of Divine Spirit in 
the World. As the Names 1n thoſe 
Two Learned Languages, ſo the Cauſes 
oi Poetry , are by the Writers of them, 
made to be Divine, and to proceed 
from a Ccleſtial Fire or Divine Inſpi- 
ration, and by thi _ Opinions, 
recited or related to in ny paſlages 
of thole Authors, the BA; $ of Poetry 
were likewiſe thought Divine and Su- 
pernatural, and Power of Charms and 
Enchantments were aſcribed to it, 


Carmina vel Calo poſſunt deducere Lunam, 
Carmi- 


— 
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Carminibus Circe ſocios mutavit Ulyſlis, 
Frigidus in pratis cantando rumpitur An= 


( get, 


But I can eaſily admire Poetry, and 
yet without adoring ir ; I can allow it 
co ariſe from the greateſt Excellency 
of natural Temper, or the greateſt 
Race of Native Genius, without ex- 
ceeding the reach of what 15 Human, 
or giving it any Approaches of Div1- 
nity, which is, I doubt debaſed or dil- 
honoured , by aſcribing to it any thing, 
that is in the compaſs of our Action, 
or even Comprehenſion , unleſs ic be 
raiſed by an immediate influence from 
ir ſelf, I cannot allow Poetry to be 
more Divine in its effects, than in its 
cauſes, nor any Operation produced by 
it, to be more than purely natural, 
or to deſerve any other fort of won- 
der, than thoſe of Mulick, or of Natu- 
ral Magick, however any of them have 
appeared to minds little Verſed in the 
Speculations of Nature, of occult Qua- 
lities ,j and the force of Numbers or of 
Sounds, Whoever talks of drawing 
down th2 Moon from Heaven , by 
force of Yerles or of Charms, either 
be- 
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believes not himſelf, or too eaſily be. 
lieves what others told him, or per- 
| haps follows. an Opinion , begun by 
the PraQtice of ſome Poet, upon the 
facility of ſome People , who knowing 
the time when an Eclypſe would hap- 
pen, told them, he would by his Charms 
call down the Moon at ſuch an hour, 
and was by them thought to have per- 
tormed it. | 

W hen I read that Charming Deſcrip- 
tion in Yireil's Eighth Ecclogue of all 
ſorts of Charms and Faſcinations by Ver. 
{es, by Images,by Knots,by Numbers, by 
Fire, by Herbs, imployed upon occa- 
fion of a violent Paſſion , from a jea- 
lous or diſappointed love ; I have re- 
courſe to the ſtrong Impreſſions of Fa- 
bles, and of Poetry, to the eaſy mi- 
ſtakes of Popular Opinions, to the 
force of Imagination , to the Secret 
Virtues of ſeveral Herbs , and to the 
Powers of Sounds : And I am for- 
ry, the Natural Hiſtory , or Account 
of Faſcination , has not imployed the 
Pen of ſome Perſon , of ſuch excellent 
Wit, and deep Thought and Learning, 
as Cafauboy, who writ that. curious 
and ulcful Treatiſe of Fzthuſiaſm, and 


by 
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it diſcovered the hidden or mi- 
taken Sources of thar Deluſion, ſo fre- 
quent in all Regions and Religions of 
the world, and which had fo fatal- 
ly ſpread over our Country in that 
Age, in which this 7 reatiſe wss fo 
ſkaſonably publiſhed. *Tis much to 
be lametnted, That he lived not to 
compleat that Work, in the Second 
Part he promiſed ; or that his friends 
neglected rhe publiſhing ir, if it 
were left in Papers, though looſe and 
unfiniſhed. I chink a clear Account 
of Enthuſiaſm and Faſcination from 
their natural Caufcs, wouid very much 
deſerve from Mankind in general, as 
well as from the Commonwealth of 
Learning 3 might perhaps prevent ma- 
ny publick diforders, and iave the Lives 
of many innocent, deluded or dclu- 
ding People, who ſuffer fo trequently, 
upon account of Witches and Wizards. 
| have: feen many miſcrable Exam- 
ples of this kind, in my youth at 
home ; and tho? che Humour or Fafſhii- 
on, be a good dcal worn out of the 
World, within Thircy or Forty Years 
paſt, yet it fill remains 1n ſeveral re- 
remote parts of Germany, Sreden, and 
ome other Countries. 


But 
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But to return to the Charms of P». i 
etry, if the forſaken Lover, in that Ec. 


clogue of Yirgi/, had expected only 
from the force of her Verſes, or her 
Charms, what is the Burthen of the 
Song, to bring Daphnis home from 


oaged in a new Amour ; if ſhe had 


was kindling 1o his Breaſt, ſhe might, 
for ought I know, have compaſled fuch 
Ends, by the Power of ſuch Charms, 
and without other than very natural 
Enchantments. For there is no Que- 
ſtion, but true Poetry may have the 
force , to raiſe Paſſions, and to allay 
them, ro change and to extinguiſh 
them, to temper Joy and Griet, to 
raiſe love and fear, nay to turn fear 
into boldneſs, and love into Indiffe- 
rence, and into hatred it ſelf; and I 
calily believe, That the diſheartned 
Spartans , Were new animated, and re- 
covered their loſt Courage, by the 
Songs of Tyrteus, that the Cruelty 
and Revenge of Phalaris , were chan- 
ged by the Odes of Syeſichorus , into 
the greatelt kindneſs and eſteem , and 
that many men were as paſſionately 
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enamoured, by the Charms of Sap- 


pho's Wit and Poetry , as by thoſe of 


Beauty , in Floys or Thais ; for *tis 
not only Beauty gives Love, but Love 
gives Beauty to the Object that raiſes 
it; and if the poſſeſſion be ſtrong 
enough, let it come from what it will, 
there is always Beauty enough in the 
Perſon that gives it. Nor 1 it any 
great Wonder , that ſuch force ſhould 
be found in Poetry, ſince in it are af- 
ſembled all the Powers of Eloquence, 


J of Muſick, and of PiQture, which are 


all-allowed to make fo ſtrong Imprel- 
ſons upon Humane Minds. How far 
Men have been affeQed with all or a- 
ny of theſe, needs little Proof or Te- 
ſtimony 3; The examples have been 
known enough in Greece and 1in 1taly, 
where ſome have fallen down-right 


in Love, with che Raviſhing Beauries 


of a Lovely Obje&, drawa by the Skull 
of an admirable Painter ; nay , Pain- 
ters themſelves, have fallen in Love 
with ſome of their own Productions, 
and doated on them , as on a Miſtreſs 
or a fond Child, which diſtinguiſhes 
among, the Italians, the ſeveral Pieces 
that are done by the ſame Hand, 1n- 
to ſeveral Degrees of thoſe made , Cox 
Studio, 
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Studio, Cox Diligenzs, or Con Ame; | 
whereof the la{t are ever the moſt ex. 
celling. But there needs no more in. | 


ftances of this kind , than the Rories 


related , and believed by che beſt An. | 
thors, as known and undiſputed ; Of 
the rwo young Greifars, one whereof * 


ventured his Life , to be lock'd up all 
Night in the Temple, and fatisfy his 
Paſhon with the embraces and enjoy. 
ment of a Statue of Venus, that was 
there {ct up, and defigned for another 
fort of Adoration ; The other pined 
away and dyed for being hindred hig 
perpecually gazing, admiring, and em- 
bracing a Statue at Athens. 

The Powers of Muſick, are either 
felt or known .-y all Men, and are al- 
lowed to work ſtrangely upon the 
Mind and the Body , the Paſſions and 
the Blood, to raiſe Foy and Grief, to 
give Pleafure and Pain, to cure Difca- 
tes, and the Mortal Sting of the 
Farantula , to give Motions to the feet 
as well as the heart, to Compolc 
diſturbed thoughts, to afſilt and heighten 
Devotion it ſelf. We need no Recourſe 
to the Fables of Orphens or Am- 
pion, or the force of their Muſick 
upon Fiſhes and Beaits ; 'ris enough 

tat 
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that we find the Charming of Serpents, 
and the Cure or Allay of an evil Spi- 
rit or Poſſeſſion, attributed to it in Sa- 
cred Writ. 

For the force of Eloquence , that ſo 
often raiſed and appeaſed the Violence 
of Popular Commotions, and cauſed 
ſuch Convulſions in the Athenian State, 
no Man need more ,-to make him ac- 
knowledge it , than to conſider Czar, 
one of the greateſt and wiſeſt of mortal 
Men, come upon the Tribunal, full of 
Hatred and Revenge , and with a de- 
termined Reſolution to Condemn La- 
bienws , yet upon the force of Cicero's 


I Eloquence, ( in an Oration for his De- 


fence) begin to change Countenance, 
turn pale, ſhake to that degree, that 
the Papers he held, fell out of his hand, 
as if he had been frighted with words, 
that never was ſo with Blows, and at 
lait change all his Anger into Clemency, 
and acquit the brave Criminal, inſtcad 
of condemning him. 

Now if the ftrength of theſe three 
mighty Powers , be united in Poetry, 
we need not wonder, that ſuch Virs 
tues, and ſuch Honours have bcea ar- 
tributed to it, that it has been thought 
to be inſpired , or has been called Di- 
vine, 
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vine, and yet I think it will not be 
diſpured , that the force of Wit, and 
of Reaſoning , the height of Concep- 
tions and Expreſſions, may be found 
in Poetry as well as in Oratory , the 
Life and Spirit of Repreſentation or 
Picture as much as in Painting, and 
the force of Sounds as well as in Mu- 


fick; and how far theſe three natu- | 


ral Powers together may extend, and 
to whar effeft, (even ſuch as may 
be miſtaken for Supernatural or Ma- 
F1cal ) I leave it to ſuch Men to con- 
ftider , whoſe thoughts turn to ſuch 
Speculations as theſe, or who by their 
native Temper and Genius, are in ſome 
degree diſpoſed to receive the Imprel: 
fions of them. For my part, I donot 
wonder, that the famous Door Har- 
vey, when he was reading Virgil, ſhould 
{ometimes throw him down upon the 
Table, and: ſay he had a Devil ; nor 
that the learned Meric Caſaubor , ſhould 
find ſuch Charming Pleaſures and E- 
motions , as he deſcribes, upon the 
reading ſome parts of Lucretize ; that 
fo many ſhould cry, and with down- 
right Tears, at ſome Tragedics of 
Shake ſpear, and ſo many more ſhould 
feel ſuch Turns or Curdiing of their 
Blood, 
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I Blood , upon the reading or hearing 
I ſome excellent Pieces of Poetry , nor 


that Ofavia fell into a Swound, at 

the recital made by YVirail of thoſe 

Verſes in the Sixth of his AZneides. 
This is enough to aſſert the Powers 


J of Poetry, and diſcover the Ground of 
{ thoſe Opinions of old , which derived 
I it from Divine Inſpiration, and gave it 


ſo great a ſhare, in the ſuppoſed ef- 
fefts of Sorcery or Magick. But as 


1 the Old Romances ſeem -to- leſſen the 
1] Honour of true Proweſs and Valour in 
J] their Knights, by giving ſuch a part 
J in all their Chief Adventures to En- 
I chantment; ſo the true excelleacy and 
1 juſt eſteem of Poetry, ſeems rather de- 
1 baſed than exalted , by the Stories or 
] Belief of the Charms performed by it, 
q which among the Northern» Nations, 
1 grew ſo ſtrong and ſo general, that a- 
J bout five or ſix Hundred Years ago, 


all the Ranick Poetry came to be de- 
cried , and thoſe ancient!. Characters, 
in which they were written, to þe a- 
boliſhed by the Zeal of Biſhops, and 


| even by Orders and Decreecs of State, 


which has given a great Maim, or ra- 
ther an irrecoverable Loſs to the Story 


of thoſe Northern Kingdoms, the Sear 
X of 
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of our Anceſtors, in all the Weſter 
parts of Enrope. ; 

The morggtrue and natural Source 
of Poetry may be diſcovered, by obſer. 
ving to whar God this Inſpiration was 
aicribed by the Ancients, which was 
Apollo, or the Sun, eſteemed among 
them the God of Learning in general, 
but more particularly of Mulick and 
of Poetry. The Myſtery of this Fa- 
ble, means, I ſuppoſe, that a certain 
Noble and Vital Heat of Temper, but 
eſpecially of the Brain, is the true 
Spring of theſe Two Arts or Scien- 
ces : This was that Ccoaleftial fire, 
which gave ſuch a pleaſing Motion and 
Agitation to the minds of thoſe Men, 
that have been ſo much admired in the 
World, that raiſes ſuch infinite images 
of things ſo agreeable and delightful 
to Mankind : By the influence of this 
Sun , are produced thoſe Golden and 
Inexhauſted Mines of Invention, which 
has furniſhed: the World with Trea- 
ſures ſo highly eſteemed, and ſo univer- 
fally known and uſed, in all the Re- 
gions that have yet been diſcover- 
ed. From this arifes that Elevation 
of Genius, which can never be pro- 


duced by any Art or Study , by Pains 
or 
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or by Taduſtry, which cannot be taught 
by Precepts or Examples ; and there- 
fore is agreed by all, to be the pure 
and free Gift of Heaven or of Na- 
ture , and to be a fire kindled out of 
ſome hidden ſpark of the very firſt 
Conception. 

But tho? Invention be the Mother 
of Poetry , yet this Child, is like all 
others, bora naked, and muſt be Nou- 
riſhed with Care, Cloathed with Ex- 
atneſs and Elegance , Educated with 


] Induſtry, Inſtructed with Artz Impro- 


ved by Application , Corre&ed with 
Severity , and Accomplifhed with La- 
bour and with time, before it Arrives 


1] at any great Perfeftion or Growth : 
I 'Tis certain that no Compoſition re- 
J quires ſo many ſeveral Ingredients, 
1 or of more different ſorts than this, 
| nor that to excel in any qualities, 


there are neceſſary ſo many Gifts of 
Nature, and ſo many improvements of 
Learning and of Art. For there muſt 
be an univerſal Genius, of great Com- 
paſs as well as great Elevation, There 
muſt be ſpritely imagination or fancy, 
fertile in a thouſand ProduCQtions , ran- 
ging over infinite Ground, piercing 10+ 
to every Corner, and by the Light of 

X 2 that 
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that true Poetical fire, diſcovering 2 
thouſand little Bodies or Images in the 
World, and Similitudes among them, 
unſeen to common Eyes, and which 
could not be diſcovered , without the 
Rays of that Sun. 

Beſides the heat of Invention and 
livelineſs of Wit, there muſt be the 
coldneſs of good Senſe and. ſoundneſs 


of Judgment, to diſtinguiſh between 


things and conceptions, which at firſt 
ſight, or upon ſhort glances, ſeem alike ; 
to chuſe among infinite produQtions 
of Wit and Fancy , which are worth 
preſerving and cultivating, and which 
are better ſtifled in the Birth, or thrown 
away when they are born, as not worth 
bringing up. . Without the forces of 
Wit , all Poetry 1s flat and languiſh- 
ing ; without the- ſuccours of Judg- 
ment, *tis wild and extravagant. The 
true wonder of Poeſy is, That ſuch 
contraries muſt meet to compoſe 'it, a 
Genius both Penetrating and Solid ; 
in Expreſſion both Delicacy and Force ; 
and the frame or fabrick of a true 
Poem, muſt have ſomething both Sub- 
lime and Juſt, Amazing and Agreeable. 
There muſt be a great Agitation of 
Mind to Invent, a great Calm to Judge 
£ 
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and correct ; there muſt be upon the 


l- ſame Tree, and at the ſame Time, 
. both flower and fruit, To work up 


this Metal into exquiſite figure, there 
muſt be imploy'd the Fire, the Ham- 
mer, the Chizel and the File. There 
muſt be a general Knowledge both of 
Nature and of Arts, and to go the 
loweſt that can be , there are required 
Genius, Judgment, and Application ; for 
without this laſt, all the reſt will not 
ſerve turn, and none ever was a great 
Poet , that applied himſelf much to 
any thing elle. NOR 
Whea I ſpeak of Poetry, I mean not 
an Ode or an Elegy, a Song or a Sa- 
tyr , nor by a Poet the Compoſer of 
any of theſe, but of a juſt Poem : And 
after all I have faid, 'tis no wonder, 
there ſhould be ſo few have appeared, 
in any Parts or any Ages of the World, 
or that ſuch as have, ſhould be fo much 
admired, and have almoſt Divinity aſ- 
ſcribed to them, and to their Works. 
Whatever has been among thoſe, who 
are mentioned with ſo much Praiſe or 
Admiration by the Ancients, but are 
loſt to us, and unknown any further 
than their Names, I think no Man has 
been ſo bold among thoſe that remain 
RX J3 to 
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to queſtion the title of Homer and 
Virgil, not only to the firſt Rank , but 
. to the ſupreme Dominion in this State, 
and from whom, as the great Law. 
givers as well as Princes, all the Laws 
and Orders of it, are, or may be deri- 
ved, Homer was without Diſpute , the 
molt Univerſal Genins that has been 
known in the World , and Virgil the 
moſt accompliſh'd. To the firit muſt 
be allowed, the moſt fertile Invention, 
the richeſt Vein, the moſt peneral 
Knowledge, and. the moſt lively Ex- 
preſſion: To the laſt, The nobleſt 
idea's, the juſteſt Inſtitution, the wiſeſt 
Condu@, and the choiceſt Elocution. 
To ſpeak- in the Painters Terms, we 
find in the Works of Homer , the moſt 
ſpirit, force, and life; in thoſe of 
Virgil, the belt Deſign , the trueſt Pro- 
portions, and the greateſt Grace ; The 
Colouring in both ſeems equal, and 
indeed, in both is admirable. Homer 
had more fire and rapture , Virgil 
more light and {ſweetneſs ; or at leaſt 
the Poetical fire was more raging in 
one, but clearer in the other , which 
makes the firſt more amazing, and the 
fatter more agreeable. The Oare was 
richer 10 one , but in Bother more re- 
fined, 
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fined, and better allay'd, to make up 
excellent Work. Upon the whole, [ 
think it muſt be confefled, that Homer 
was of the two, and perhaps of all 
others, the vaſteit, the ſublimeſt, and 
the molt wonderful Geazus ; and thar 
he has been generally ſo eſteemed, there 
cannot be a greater Teſtimony given, 
than what has been by ſome obſerved, 
that not only the Greateſt Maſtcrs 
have found in his Works the. beſt and 
trueſt Principles of all their Sciences 
or Arts, but that the nobleſt Nations 
have derived from them the Original 
of their ſeveral Races , though it be 
hardly yet agreed, Wherher his Story 
be true, or fiction. In ſhort, theſe two 
immortal Poets, muit be allowed to 
have ſo much excelied in their kinds, 
as to have exceeded all Compariſon ; 
to have even extinguiſhed Emulation, 
and in a manner conhned true Poetry, 
not only to their two Languages, but 
to their very Perſons. And I am apt 
to believe ſo much of the true Genes 
of Poetry in general, and of its Eleva- 
tion in theſe two Particulars, that I 
know not, whether of all the Num: 
bers of Mankind, that live within the 
Compals of a Thouſand Years ; for one 
X 4 Man 
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Man that 1s born capable of making 


ſuch a Poet as Homer or Virgil , there 
may not be a Thouſand born capable 
of making as great Generals of Armies, 
or Miniſters of State, as any the moſt 
Renowned in Story. 

T do not here intend to make a 
furcher Critick upon Poetry , which 
were too great a Labour ; nor to give 
Rules for it , which were as great a 
Preſumption ; Belides, there has been 
{o much Paper blotted upon theſe Sub- 
jets, in this Curious and Cenſuring 
Age, that 'tis all grown tedious or Re- 
perition. The Modern French Waits ( or 
Pretenders) have been very ſevere 1n 
their Cenſures, and exaCt in their Rules, 
E think to very little purpoſe ; for I 
know not, why they might not have 
contented themſelves , with thoſe gi- 
ven by Ariſtotle and H race , and have 
Tranſlaced them rather than Comment- 
ed upon them, for all they have done 
has been no more ; ſo as they ſeem, by 
their Writinzs of this kind, rather to 
have valued themſelves, than improved 
any body elſe, The truth is, there 1s 
ſomething in the Gezins of Poetry, too 
Libertine to be confined to, ſo many 
Rules ; and whoever goes about to fub- 
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je it to ſuch Conſtraints , loſes both 
its Spirit and Grace, which are ever 
Native, and never learnt, even of the 
beſt Maſters. *Tis as if to make ex- 
cellent Honey , you ſhould cur off the 
Wings of your Bees, confine them to 
their Hive or their Stands, and lay 
flowers before them, ſuch as you 
think the ſweeteſt, and like to yield 
the fineſt Extraction ; you had as good 
pull out their ſtings, and make arrant 
Drones of them. They muſt range 
through Fields, as well as Gardens, 
chuſe ſuch flowers as they pleaſe, 
and by Proprieties and Scents they 
only know and diſtinguiſh : They mutt 
work up their Cells with Admirable 
Arr, extraCt their Honey with infinite 
Labour, and ſever it from the Wax, 
with ſuch Diſtintion and Choice, as 
belongs to none but themſelves to per- 
form or to judge. 

It would be too much Mortificari- 
on to theſe great Arbitrary Rulers a- 
mong the Frezch Writers, or our own, 
to obſerve the worthy ProduCtions 
that have been formed by their Rules, 
the Honour they have received 1n the 
World, or the Pleaſure they have gt- 
ven Mankind. But to comfort _ 
I ao 
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I do not know, there was any preat 
Poet in Greece, after the Rules of that 
Art laid down by Ariſtotle ; nor in 
Rome, after thoſe by Horace, which 
yet none of our Moderns pretend to 
have out-done. Perhaps Theocritus and 
Lucan, may be alledg'd againſt rhis AC. 
ſertion ; but the firlt offered no further, 
than at Igils or Ecclogues ; and the 
laſt, though he muſt be avowed for a 
true and a happy Gerizs, and to have 
made ſome very high flights, yet he 
is ſo unequal to himſelf, and his Muſe 
is ſo young, that his faults are too no- 
ted, to allow his Pretences. Fwzliciter 
andet, 1s the true Charafter of Lucan, 
as of Ovid Luſfet amabiliter. Aﬀeer all, 
the utmoſt that can be atchieved, or [ 
thiak pretended, by any Rules in this 
Art, 1s but to hinder ſome men from 
being very ill Poets , bur not to make 
any man a very good one, To judge 
who is ſo, we need go no further 
for Inſtruction, than three Lines of 
Horace. 
Ille meum qui Petusinaniter angit, 
Irritat , mulcet , falſis terroribus implet, 
Ur Magus,& modo me T hebis, modo ponit 
( Arhenis. 


He 


He 
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He is a Poet, 


Who vainly anguiſhes my Breaſt, 
Provokes, allays, and with falſe Terror fills, 
Like a Magician, and now ſets me down 


I /- Thebes, and ow iz Athens, 


Whoever does not affe&t and move 


I the ſame preſent Paſſions in you, that 
J he repreſents in others, and at other 


times , raiſe Images abour you, as a 
Conjurer is ſaid to do Spirits, Tran- 


| nx you to the places and to the per- 
110 


ns he deſcribes, cannot be judged to be 


] 2 Poet, though his meaſures are never 
I juſt, his feet never ſo ſmooth, or his . 
1 ſounds never ſo ſweet. 


But inſtead of Critick, or Rules con- 


| cerning Poetry, I ſhall rather turn my 
1 thoughts to the Hiſtory of ir, and ob- 
J frve the Antiquity, the Uſes, the Chan- 


fes , the Decays , that have attended 
this great Empire of Wit. 

It is I think generally agreed, to 
have been the firſt ſort of Writing 
that has been uſed in the World ; and 
in ſeveral Nations to have preceded 
the very Invention or Uſage of Let- 
ters. This laſt is certain in America, 
where the firſt Spayiards met with 
| many 


as ) - 


many ſtrains of Poetry , and left ſeve. 


ral of them tranſlated into their Lan- {| 
guage, Which ſeem to have flowed | 
from a true Poetick Vein , before any | 
Letters were known in thoſe Regions, 
The ſame is probable of the Scythi- | 
ans, the Grecians, and the Germans. Ari. | 


ſtotle ſays, the 4gathyrſi had their Laws 


all in Verſe ; and Tacitus, that the | 


Germans had no Annals nor Records 
but what were ſo; and for the Greciay 
Oracles delivered in them, we have no 
certain account when they began , but 
rather reaſon to believe it was before 
the Introduction of Letters from Phe- 
zicia among them, Plizy tells it , as 
a thing known, that Pherecides was 
the firſt who writ Proſe in the Greek 
Tongue, and that he lived about 
the time of Cyrus ; whereas, Homer 
and Hejiod lived ſome Hundreds of 
Years bctore that Age ; and Orpheus, 
Linus, Mnſens, ſome Hundreds be- 
fore them : And of the Sybzls, [c- 
veral were before any of thoſe, and 
in times as well as places, where- 
of we have no clear Records now re- 
maining. What Solon and Pythagoras 
Writ, 1s ſaid to have been in Verle, 
who were {omething older than Cyrus j 
aſl 


wo 
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and - before them, were Archilocus, 
Simonides, Tyrtens, Sappho, Steſichorus, 


J ind ſeveral other Poets famous in 


their times. The ſame thing is reported 
of Chaldea , Syria and China ; among 


J the ancient Weſtern» Goths ( our Ance- 


flors) the Ranick Poetry ſeems to 


J have been as old as their Letters ; 
J and their Laws, their Precepts of 


Wiſdom as well as their Records, their 
Religious Rites as well as their Charms 
and Incantations, to have been all in 
Verſe. 

Among the Hebrews , and even in 
Sacred Writ, the moſt ancient is by 
fome Learned Men eſteemed to : be 
the Book of Fob, and that it was Writ- 
ten before the time of Moſes, and that 
it was a Tranſlation into Hebrew out 
of the old Chaldean or Arabian Lan- 
guage. It may probably be conjectu- 
red, that he was not a Jew, from the 
place of his abode , which appears to 
have been Seated between the Chal- 
deans of one ſide, and the Sabeans 
(who were of 4rab/a) on the other ; 
and by many Paſlages , of that admi- 
rable and truly inſpired Poem , the Au- 
thor ſeems to have lived in ſome parts 
near the Mouth of Euphrates or the 
Perſian 
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Perſian Gulf, where he contemplated 
che Wanders of the Deep as well as 
the other Works of Nature, common 
to thoſe Regions. Nor is it eaſy to 


find any Traces of the Moſaical Rites | 


or Inſtitutions, either in the Divine 


Worſhip, or the Morals related to, in | 
thoſz Writings : For not only $a. | 


crifices and Praiſes, were much more 
ancient in Religious Service , than the 
Age of Moſes ; But the Opinion of 
one Deity , and Adored without any 
Idol or Repreſentation, was Profeſled 
and Received among the ancient Per- 
fians and Hetruſcans and Chaldeans. 
So that if Job was an Hebrew, 'tis pro- 
bable he may have been of the Kace 
of Heber who lived in Chaldea, or of 
Abraham who is ſuppoſed to have left 
that Country for the Profeſſion or Wor- 
ſhip of one God, rather than from the 
Branch of 1/azc and T/raz!, who lived 
in the Land of Cayazy. Now I think 
ir is out of Controverſy, that the Book 
of Job was Written Originally in Verſe, 
and was a Poem upon the Subje& of 
the Juſtice and Power of God, and in 
Vindication of Is Providence, againſt 
the common Arguments of Atheiltical 
Men, who took occaſion to diſpute ir, 

: from 
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from the uſual Events of Human things, 
by which ſo many ill and impious Men 
fem Happy and Proſperous in the 
courle of their Lives, and ſo many Pious 
and Juſt Men, ſeem Miſerable or Af- 
flicted. The Spanrſb Tranſlation of the 


| Jews in Ferrara, which pretends to ren- 
J der the Hebrew (as near as could be) 
1 word for word ; and for which, all 


Tranſlators of the Bible ſince, have had 
great Regard , gives us the two firit 


1 Chapters, and the laſt from the ſeventh 
1 Verſe in Proſe, as an Hiſtorical Tntro- 
duction and Concluſion of the Work, 
7 andall che reſt in Verſe,except the Tran- 


fictions from one part or perſon of this 


J] Sacred Dialogue to another. 


But if we take the Book of Moſes to 
be the moſt .ancient in the Hebrew 
Tongue, yet the Song of Moſes may pro- 
bably have been Written before the 
reſt ; as that of Deborah, before the Book 
of Tadges, being Praiſes ſung to God, 
upon the Victories or Succeſſes of the 
Iſraelites, related in both. And I ne- 
ver read the laſt, withour obſerving in 
it, as true and noble ſtrains of Poetry 
and Picture, as 4n any other Language 
whatſoever, in ſpight of all Diſadvanta- 
gcs from Tranſlations 1ato ſo different 

Tongues 
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Tongues and common Proſe. If an 
Opinion of ſome Learned Men both 
Modern and Ancient could be allow- 
ed, that Eſdras was the Writer or Com- 
piler of the firſt Hiſtorical parts of the 
Old Teſtament, though from the ſame 
Divine Inſpiration as that of Moſes and 
the other Prophets, then'the Pſalms of 
David would be the firſt Writings we 
find in Hebrew ; and next to them, the 
Song of Solomon which was written 
when he was young, and Eccleſiaſtes 
when he was old : So that from al] ſides, 
both ſacred and prophane , It appears 
that Poetry was the firſt fort of Wri- 
ting known and uſed in the ſeveral Na- 
tions of the World. 

It way ſeem ſtrange, I confeſs, up- 
on the firſt thought, that a ſort of Stile 
ſo regular and fo difficult, ſhould have 
growt in uſe, before the other ſo caſy 
and ſo looſe : But if we conſider, what 
the firſt end of Writing was, it will ap- 
pear probable from Reaſon as well as 
Experience ; For the true and general 
end, was but the Help of Memory , in 
preſerving that of Words and of ACti- 
ons, which would otherwiſe have been 
loſt, and ſoon vaniſh away, with the 
Tranſitory paſſage of Human m_ 
and 
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and Life, Before the Diſcourſes and 
Diſputes of Philoſophers, began to buſy 
or amuſe the Grecian Wits, there was no- 
ching written in Proſe, but either Laws, 
ſome ſhort Sayings of Wiſe men, or 
ſome Riddles, Parables or Fables, where- 
in were couched by the Ancients, many 
Strains of Natural or Moral Wiſdom and 
Knowledge ; and beſides theſe, ſome 
ſhort Memorials of Perſons, Ations,and 
of Times. Now *tis obvious enough 
to conceive, how much eaſter, all ſuch 
Writings ſhould be learnt and remem- 
bred, in Verſe than in Proſe, not only 


by the Pleaſure of Meaſures and of 


Saunds, which gives a great Impreſſion 
to Memory, but by the order of Feet 


J. which makes a great Facility of tracing 


one Word after another, by knowing 
what fort of Foot or Quantity, mult 
neceſſarily have preceded or follow- 
ed the Words we retain and delire to 
make up. 

This made Poetry ſo neceſſary, be- 
fore Letters were invented, and ſo 
convenient afterwards ;z and ſhews, thar 
the grear Honour and 'general Requelt, 
wherein it has always been , has: not 
proceeded only from the Pleaſure and 
Delizhr, but likewiſe from. che Uſeful- 

Y nes 
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nels and profit of Poetical Writings. 

This leads me naturally tot he Sub 
jets of Poetry , which have been ge- 
nerally, Praiſe, Inſtruction, Story, Love, 
Grief, and Reproach. Praiſe was the 
Subje& of all the Songs and Pſalms 
mentioned1n Holy Writ, of the Hymns 
of Orphens, of Homer and many others ; 
Of the Carmina Secularia in Rome, Com- 
poſed all and Deſigned for the Honour 
of their Gods ; Of Pindar, Steſichorus, 
and T yrtazs, in the Praiſes of Virtue or 
Virtuous' Men. The Subje&t of Job, 
is Inſtruction concerning the Attributes 
of God and the Works of Nature. Thoſe 
of Simonides, Phocillides, Theognis, and 
ſeveral other of the ſmaller Greek Poets, 
with what paſles for Py:hagoras , are In- 
ſtructions in Morality : "Fhe firſt Book 
of Heſfiod and Virgil's Georgicks, in Agri- 
culture, and Lucretias in the deepeſt 


natural Phitolophy. Story is the pro- 


per Subject of Heroick Poems , as Ho- 
mer and Virgil in their inimitable 1liads 
and eAZxeids ; And Fable, "which is a fort 
of Story, in the Metamorphoſis of Ovid. 
The Lyrick Poetry has been chiefly 
Converſant about Love, tho' turned 
often upon praiſe too ; and the Vein of 
Paſtorals and Fcclogues 'has a the 
ame 
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ſame courſe, as may be obſerved in 
Theocrytas, Virgil, and Horace, who was, 
I think, the firlt and lait of true Lyrick 
Poets among. the  Latins : Grief has 
been always the Subje&t of Elegy, and 
Reproach that of Satyr. The Drama- 
tick Poeſy has been compoſed of all 
theſe, but the chief end ſeems to have 


1 bcen InſtruQtion, and under the dif- 


ouiſe of Fables, or the Pleaſure of ſtory ; 
to ſhew the Beauties and the Rewards 
of Virtue, the Deformities and Mif- 
fortunes, or Puniſhment of Vice : By 
Examples of both, to Encourage one, 
and Deter Men from the other ; 'Fo Re- 
form- ill Cuſtoms, CorreC&t ill Manners, 


-and Moderate all violent Paſſions. Theſe 


are the general SubjeQs of both parts ; 
tho Comedy. give us but the Images 
of common Lite, and Tragedy thoſe of 
the greater and more extraordinary 
Paſſions and ACtions among Men. To 
go further upon this Subject, would 
be to tread ſo beaten Pathg , that to 
Travel in them, only raiſes Duſt,. and 
is neither of Þleaſure nor of uſe. 

For the Changes that have happen- 
ed in Poetry , I ſhall obſerve one An- 
cierit, and the others that are Mo- 
detn will be too Remarkable, in the 

9 Ds- 
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Declines or Decays of this great Em- 
pireof Wit. The firſt Change of Poe- 
try was made, by Tranſlating it into 
Proſe, or Cloathing it in thoſe looſe 
Robes, or common Veils that diſgui- 
ſed or covered the true Beauty of its 
Features, and ExaQtneſs of its Shape. 
This was done firſt by /#ſop in Greek, 
but the Vein was much more ancient 
in the Eaſtern Regions, and much in 
Vogue, as we may obſerve, in the ma- 
ny Parables uſed in the Old Teſtament, 


as well as in the New. And there is - 


a Book of Fables, of the ſort of 4. 
ſop's , Tranſlated out of Perſian, and 
pretended to have been fo, into that 
Language out of the ancient [zdar ; 


But though it ſeems Genuine of the ' 


Eaftern Countries, yet I do not take 
it to be {o old , nor to have fo much 
Spirit as the Greek. The next Succeſ- 
fion of Poetry in Proſe, ſeems to have 
been in the Mzerzan Tales, which were 
a ſort of little Paſtoral Romances ; and 
though mwch in requeſt in old Greece 
and Rome, yet we have np Examples 
that I know of them, unleſs it be the 
Longi Paſtoralia , which gives a Taſt 
of the great Delicacy and Pleaſure, 
that was found ſo generally in thoſe 
ſort 
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fort of Tales. The laſt kind of Poetry 
in Proſe, 1s that which in latter Apes 
has over run the world , under the 
Name of Romances, which tho” it ſeems 
Modern, and a ProduQtion of the Gothick 
Genius, yet the: Writing is ancieat, 
The remainders of Petroninus Arbiter, 
ſeem to be of this kind, and that which 
Lucian calls his True Hiſtory : But the 
moſt ancient that paſſes by the Name, . 
is Heliodorus, Famous for the Author's 
chuſing to loſe his Biſhoprick, rather 
than diſown that Child of his Wir. 
The true Spirit or Vein of Ancient Poe- 
try in this kind , ſeems to ſhine moſt 
in Sir Philip Sidney, whom I eſteem 
both the greateſt Poet andthe Nobleſt 
Genius of any that have left Writings 
behind them , and publiſhed 1in ours or 
any other modern Language ; a Pers» 
ſon born capable not only of forming 
the greateſt Ideas , but of leaving the 
nobleſt Examples, if the length of his 
Life had been equal to the excellence of 
his Wit and Virtues. 

With him I leave the Diſcourſe of 
ancient Poetry , and to diſcover/the De- 
cays of this Empire, mult turn to that 
of the Modern, which was introduced 
after the Decays, or rather ExtinCtion 
I 4 of 
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of the old, as if true Poetry being dead, 
an Apparition of it walked about. This 
mighty Change, arrived by no ſmaller 
Occaſions ., nor more_ignoble Revolu- 
tions, than thoſe which deſtroyed the 
ancient -Empire and Government of 
Rome, and Eretted ſo many new ones 
upon: their Ruins, by. the Invalions and 
Conqueſts, or the general Inundations 
_ of rhe Goths , Vangals, and. other Bar- 
barous or Northern Nations, upon thoſ: 
parts of - Europe that had been ſubjeat 
to. the Romans. After the Conquelts 
made by Cz/ar upon Gaul, and the nearer 
parts of Germany, which were continu- 
ed:and inlarged in the times of 4ugu- 
ftus and Tiberins by their Licutenants 
ar Generals, great numbers of Germazns 
and. Gauls reſorted to the Roman Armies 
and to the City it ſelf, and habituated 
rhemſelves- there , as many Ipanzards, 
Syrians, Grecans had done betore upon 
the Conquelt of. choſe Countries. This 
mixtars;:; ſoon -Corrupted the Purity of 
the Latin Tongue, fo that in Lucan, but 
more :ig- Sexeca , we find a great and 
harſh AHay -entered..ingo the Scile- of 
the Arzuſtan. Age, After Trojey and 
Adrian had fubdued many German and 
Sezthiau Nations, on both ſides of the 
Danute, 
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Danube, the Commerce of thoſe barbas» 
rous people grew very frequent with 
the Ro»mars ; and I am apt to think, that 
the -lictie Verſes aſcribed to Adrian, 
were in imitation of the Ryxick Poetry. 
The Scythicas Pati Pruinas of Florus, 
ſhews their Race or Climate, and the 
firſt Rhyme that ever I read in Latin, 
with little Alluſions of Letters or Sylla» 
bles, 1s 1n that of Aariaz at his Death. 


O Animula, vazula, bland:la, 
Que nunc abibis in loca, 
Palidula, lurida, timidula, 
Nec ut ſoles dabis joca, 


'Tis probable the old Spirit of Poe- 
try, being lolt or frighted away by thoſe 
long and bloody Wars with fuch bar- 
barous Enemies, this New Ghoſt began 
to appear 1n its room, even about that 
Age, or elle that Adrian, who alteed 
that piece of Learning as well as others, 
and was not able to reach the old Vein, 
rurned to a new one, which his Expe- 
ditions into thoſe Countries made more 
allowable in an Emperor, and his Ex- 
ample recommended to others. In the 
time of Boerizs, who lived under Theo- 
dorick.1n Rome, we find the Latiz Poetry 
T4 {mell 
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{mell rank of this Gothick Imitation, and 
the old Vein quite ſeared up. 

Alter that Age, Learning grew every 
day more and more obſcured, by that 
Cloud of Ignorance, which comins from 
the North,and increaſing with the Num- 
bers and Succeſſes of thoſe Barbarous 
People, at length over-ſhadowed al] 
Europe for ſo long together. The Ro- 
an Tongue began it ſelf to fail or be 


diſuſed, and by its Corruption made - 


way for the Generation of three New 
Languages, in Spaiy, Italy, and Fraxce. 
The Courts of the Princes and Nobles, 
who were of the Conquering Nations, 
for ſeveral Ages uſed their Gothick, or 
Franc, or Saxoz Tongues, which were 
mingled with thoſe of Germany, where 
ſome of the Goths had ſojourned long, 
before they - proceeded to their Con- 
queſt of the more Sou;herx or Weſtern 
parts. Where-ever the Roman Colonies 
had long remained, and their Language 
had been generally ſpoken, the common 
people uſed that (till, bur vitiated with 
thebaſc allay of their Provincial Speech. 
This in Charlemair's time was called in 
France, Ruſtica Romana; and in Spain du- 
ring the Gothick Reigns there, Romance ; 
but in Ezxgland, from whence all the 
Roman 
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Romaz Soldiers , and great Numbers of 
the Britains molt accuſtomed to their 
Commerce and Language , had been 
drained, for the Defence of G41 againſt 
the barbarous Nations that invaded it 
about the time of YLaleniinian, that 
Tongue being wholly extinguiſh'd, ( as 
well as their own ) made way for the 
intire uſe of the Saxoz Language. With 
theſe Changes, the ancient Poetry was 
wholly loft in all theſe Countries, and 
a new ſort grew up bzxdegrecs, which 
was called by a new Name of Rhimes 
with an eaſy Change of the Gotrhick 
word Razes, and not from the Greek, 
Rythmes, as 1s vulgarly ſuppoled. 
Runes, was properly the Name of the 
Ancient Gothick Letters or CharaGters, 
which were Invented firlt or introduced 
by O4zz, in the Colony or Kingdom of 
the Getes or Goths, which he planted 
in the North-Weſt parts, and round the 
Baltick Sea, as has been betore relatcd. 
But becauſe all the Writings,  thev had 
among them for many Ages, were in 
Verſe, it came to be the common Name 
of all ſorts of Poetry among the Gor hs, 
and the Writers or Compalers of them, 
were called Runcrs or R;mers, They 
had likewiſe another Name for them, 
or 
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or for ſome ſorts of them, which was 
Viſes or Wiſes, and becauſe the Sapes 
of that Nation, expreſſed the beſt of 
their Thoughts, and what Learning and 
Prudence they had, in theſe kind of 
Writings, they that ſucceeded beſt and 
with moſt Applauſe were termed Wiſe 
men, the good Senſe, or Learning, or 
uſeful Knowledge contained in them, 
was called Wiſdom, and the pleaſant 
or facetious Vein among them was 
called Wit, which was applied to all 
Spirit or Race of Poetry , where it was 
found in any Men, and was generally 
pleaſing to thoſe that heard or read 
them, 

Of theſe Runes, there were in uſe a- 
mong the Goths above a hundred ſeveral 
ſorts, ſome Compoſed in longer, ſome in 
ſhorter Lines,ſome equal and others une- 


qual, with many different Cadencies, - : 


Quantities,or feet, which in the pronoun- 
cing, make many different ſorts of Origi- 
nal or Natural tunes. Some were framed 
with alluſions of words, or conſonance 
of ſyllables, or of Letters, either in the 
ſame Line , or in the Dyſtick, or by al- 
ternate Succeſſion and Reſemblance, 
which made a ſort of Gingle, that plea- 
{ed the ruder Fars of that people. . And 


'Y becauſe 
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becaule their, Language was compoſed 
moſt of Monoſyllables, and of fo great 
Numbers, many mult end in the ſame 
ſound; another ſort of Ryxes were made, 
with the care and {tudy of .ending two 
Lines, or each other of four Lincs, with 
words of the ſame ſound, which being 
the caſiceit, requiring leſs Art, and need- 
ing lels ; Spirit ( ( becauſe a certain Chime 
in the ſounds Japolied that want, and 
pleaſed common ears ; this in time grew 
the molt genera] among all the Gothichk 
Colonies in Europe, and made Rhymes 
or Runes pals for che modern Poetry, 
in theſe parts of the wortd. 

This was not uſed only in their mo- 
dern Languages, but curing taoſe 1gno- 
rant Apgcs, even 1a that baibarous Latin 
which remained and was preſerved a- 
mong the Jonks and Prieſts, to Ciltin- 
guilh chem, by ſome ſhew of Learning, 
from the Laity , who might well ad- 
mire it, in what degrce ſoever, and Re- 
vercnce the Profeſtors, when they chem- 
ſelves could neither write nor read 
even 1n their, own Language ; I mean 
not only the vulgar Lay-men, but even 
the generality of Nobles , Barons, and 


Princes among them ; and this laſted, 


tll the ancient Learning and Languages 
began 
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began to be reſtored in* Europe, about- 


Two Hundred Years ago. 
The common Vein of the Gothick 


Ranes was what 1s termed Dithiram- 


bick, and was of a raving or rambling 
ſort of Wit or Invention, looſe and flow- 
ing, with little Art or Confinement to 
any certain Meaſures or Rules ; yer 
ſome of it wanted not the true Spirit 
of Poetry in ſome degree, or that natu- 
ral Inſpiration which has been ſaid to 
ariſe from ſome Spark of Poetical Fire, 
wherewith particular Men are born, 
And ſuch as it was it ſerved the turn, 
not only to Pleaſe, but even to Charm 
the Ignorant and Barbarous Vulegar, 
where it was in uſe. This made the 
Ruvers among the Gothys, as much 1n re- 
quelt and admired, as any of the anci- 
ent and molt celebrated Poets were a- 
mong the Learned Nations ; for among 
the blind , he that has one Eye 1s a 
Prince. They were as well as the 0+ 
thers thought inſpired, and the Charms 
of their Runict Conceptions, were gene- 


rally eſteemed Divine or Magical at . 


lealt. 

The ſubjeAs of them were various, 
but commonly the ſame with thoſe al- 
ready obſerved in the true ancient Poe- 


try. 
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try. Yet this Vein was chiefly imploy- 
of upon the Records of Bold and Mar- 
tial Actions, and the Praiſes of Valiant 
Men that had Fought Succeſsfully or 
Dyed Bravely , and theſe Songs or Bal- 
lads were uſually ſung at Feaſts, or in 
Circles of Young or Idle perſons, and 
ſerved to inflame the Humour of War, 
of Slaughter and of Spoils among them. 
More refined Honour or Love, had little 
part in the Writings, becauſe it had lit- 
tle in the Lives or Afions of thoſe fierce 
People and bloody Times. Honour a- 
mong them conſiſted in Victory , and 
Love in Rapes and in Luft. 

But as the true Flame of Poetry was 
rare among them, and the reft was but 
Wild-fire that ſparkled or rather crackled 
a while, and foon went out with litrle 
Pleaſure or Gazing of the Beholders ; 
Thoſe Ruxers who could not raiſe Ad- 
miration by che Spirit of their Poetry, 
endeavoured to do it by another, which 
was that of Enchantments ; This came 
in to ſupply the defeQ'of that ſublime 
and marvellous, which has been found 
both in Poetry and Proſe among the 
Learned Ancients. The Gothick Runers 
to Gain and Eſtabliſh the Credit and Ad- 
miration of their Rhy mes, turned the _ 

| 0 
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of them very much to Incantations and 
Charms , pretending by them to raiſe 
Storms, to Calm the Seas, to cauſe Ter- 
ror in their Enemies, to Tranſport them- 
ſelves in the Air, to Conjure Spirits, to 
Cure Diſeaſes, and Stanch Bleeding 
Wounds, to'\make Womea kind or eaſy, 
and Men hard or invulaerable-; as: one 
of their moſt ancient Ruxers, affirms of 
himſelf and his own Atchievements, by 
force of theſe Magical Arms, The Men 
or Women who were thought to per- 
form ſuch Wonders or Enchantments, 
were from Viſes or Wiſes, the name of 
thoſe Verſes wherein their Charms were 
conceived, called H/izards or Witches. 
Out of this Quarry, ſeem to have been 
raiſed , all thoſe Trophies of Enchant. 
ment, that appear in the whole Fabrick 
of the old Spaniſh Romances, which were 
the Produttions of the Gothick Wit a- 
mong them during their Reign;and after 
the Conquelis of Spain, by the Saracens, 
they were applicd to the long Wars be- 
tween them and the Chriſtians. From 


the ſame perhaps may be derived, all the: 


viſionary Tribe of Faries, Elves, and 
Goblins, of Sprites and of Bul-beggars, 
that ſerve not only to fright Children in- 
to whatever their Nurlcs pleaſe , but 
{Omes 
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ſometimes, by laſting Impreſſions, to diſ- 


quiet the ſleeps and the very lives of 


men and women , till they grow to 
years of diſcretion, and that God knows 
is a period of time, which ſome people 
arrive to but very late, and perhaps 


others never. At leaſt this belief prevail- 


ed ſo far among the Gorhs and their Ra« 
ces, that all ſorts of Charms were not 
only attributed to their Ruxes or Yer- 
ſes , but to their very CharaCers ; ſo 
that about the Eleventh Century, they 
were forbidden and aboliſhed in Swedex, 
as they had been before in Spain, by 
Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Commands or 
Conſtitutions, and what has been ſince 
recovered of that Learning or Language, 
has been fetcht as far as 7//apd it ſelf. 
How much of this Kind, and of this 
Credulity remained even to our own 
Ape , may be obſerved by any man that 
reflects ſo far as thirty or forty Years; 
how often avouched , and how gene- 
rally cried were the Stories of Fa- 
ries, Sprites, Witchcrafts, and Enchant-= 
ments; In ſome parts of Frarce, and not 
longer ago, the common people believed 
certainly, there were Lougaroos, or Men 
turned into Wolves ; and I remember 
ſeveral Irih of the ſame mind. The 
Remain» 
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Remainders are woven into our very 
Language, Mara in old Runick was a 
| Goblis that ſeized upon men aſleep in 
their Beds, and_ took from them all 
Speech and Motion. Old Nicka was a 
Sprite that came to firangle people who 
fell into the water : Bo was a fierce Go- 
thick Captain, Son of Odin, whoſe Name 
was uſed by his Soldiers when they 
would Fright or Surprize their Enemies ; 
and the Proverb of Rhiming Rats to 
Death, came I ſuppoſe from the ſame 
R oor. | 

There were not longer ſince than the 
timelI have mentioned, ſome Remainders 
of the Runick Poetry among the Iriſh. 
The Great Men of their Scepts, among 
the many Offices of their Family, which 
continued always in the ſame Races, 
had not only a Phyſician, a Hunts-man, a 
Smith, and ſuch like, but a Poet, and a 
T ale;teller : The firſt Recorded and 
Sung the ACtions of their Anceltors, and 
Entertained the Company aP Feaſts ; 
The latter amuzed them with Tales 
when they were Melancholy and could 
not ſleep; And a very Gallant Gentleman 
of the Vorth of Ireland has told me of 
- his own Experience, That in his Wolt- 
Huntings there, when he uſed to be a- 
broad 
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broad in the Mountains three or four 
Days together, and lay very ill a Nights, 
ſo as he could not well !leep, they would 
bring him one of theſe T ale-tellers, that 
when he lay down, would begin a Story 
of a King, or a Gyant, a Dwarf anda 
Damoſel, and ſuch rambling ſtuff, and 
continue it all Night long in ſuch an 
even Tone, that you heard it going on, 
whenever you awaked ; and he believed 
nothing any Phyſicians give, could have 
ſo good and ſo innocent effect, to make 
Men Sleep, in any Pains or Diſtempers 
of Body or Mind. I remember ia my 
youth, ſome Perſons of our Country to 
have ſaid Grace in Rhimes, and others 
their conſtant Prayers ; and *tis vulgar 
enough, that ſome Deeds or Conveyances 
of Land, have been ſo, fince the Conquelt, 
In ſuch poor wretched Weeds as theſe, 
was Poetry cloathed during thoſe ſhades 
of Ignorance that overſpread all Europe, 
for ſo many Apes after the Sun-ſet of 
the Romany Learning and Empire toge- 
ther, which were Succeeded by ſo many 
New Dominions, or Plantations of the 
Gothick Swarms, and by a New Face of 
Cuſtoms, Habit, Language, and almolt of 
Nature : But upon the dawn of a new 
Day, and the ReſurreCtion of other Sci- 
Z ences, 
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ences, with the Two Leafned Langua- 
ges among us, This of Poetry began to 
appear very early, tho? very unlike it {<1f, 
and in ſhapes as well as Cloaths, in Hu- 
mor and in Spirit very different from the 
Ancient. It was now all in Rhime, af- 
ter the Gorhick Faſhion, for indeed none 
of the ſeveral DialeQs of that Language 
or Allay, would bear the Compoſure of 
ſuch feet and meaſures, as were 1n uſe a- 
mong the Greeks and Latins, and ſome 
that attempted it, ſoon left it off, deſpair» 
ing of Succeſs. Yet in this new Dreſs, 
Poetry was not without {ome Charms, 
eſpecially thoſe of Grace and Sweetnels, 
and the Oar begun to ſhine in the Hands 
and Works of the firſt Refiners. Petrach, 
Ronſard, Spencer, met with much Ap- 
plauſe upon the Subjetts of Love, Praiſe, 
Grief, Reproach. 4riofto and Taſſo, en- 
tred boldly upon the Scene of Heroick 
Poems, but having nor Wings for ſo high 
Flights, began to Learn of the old Ones, 
fell upon their Imitcations, and chiefly 
of Virgil, as far as the force of their Ge- 
nius, ordiſadvantages of new Languages 
and Cuſtoms would allow. The Reli- 
910n of the Gentiles, had been woven 1n- 
to the.Contexture of all the ancient Poe- 


try,witha very agreeable mixture, which 
made 
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made the Moderns affeft, to give that of 


Chriſtianity, a place alſo in their Poems. 
But the true Religion, was not found to 
become Fiction ſo well , as a falſe had 
done, and all their attempts of this kind, 
ſeemed rather to debaſe Religion, than 
co heighten Poetry. Spexcer endeavoured 
to ſupply this with Morality,and to make 
Inſtruction, inſtead of Story, the Subje& 
of an Epick Poem. His Execution was 
Excellent, and his Flights of Fancy very 
Noble and High, but his Delign was 
Poor, and his Moral lay ſo bare, that it 
loſt the Effect ; *cis true, the Pill was 
Gilded, but ſo thin, that the Colour and 
the Taſte were too eaſily diſcovered. 
After theſe three, I know none of the 

Moderns that have made any Atchieve- 
ments in Heroick Poetry worth Record- 
ing. The Wits of the Age, ſoon left off 
{ſuch bold Adventures, and turned to 
other Veins. as if not worthy to fit down 
at the Fealt, they contented themſelves 
with the Scraps, with Songs and Sonnets, 
with Odes and Elegies, with Satyrs and 
Panegyricks, and what we call Chpies 
of Verſes upon any Subje&ts or Occaſli- 
ons, wanting either Genius or Applicati- 


- on for Nobler or more Laborious Pro- 


ductions, as Painters that cannot fuc- 
7. 2 ceed 
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ceed in great Pieces, turn to Miniature. 
But the Modern Poets, to value this 
{mall Coin, and make it paſs, tho' of fo 
much a baſer Metal than the old, pave it 
a New Mixture from Two Veins which 
were little known or little eſteemed a- 
mong the Ancients. There were indeed 
certain Fairyes in the old Regions of Poe- 
try,called Epigrams, which ſeldom reach- 
ed above the Stature of T wo, or Four, or 
Six Lines, and which being ſo ſhort, were 
all turned upon Conceit, or ſome ſharp 
Hits of Fancy or Wit. The only Ancient 
of this kind among the Larizs, were the 
Priapeia, which were little V oluntaries 
or Extemporaries, Written upon the ri- 
diculous Woodden Statues of Priaps, a- 
mong the Gardens of Rome. In the de- 
caysof the Romany Learning and Wit as 
well as Language, Martial, Auſonins, 
and others (ell intothis Vein, and applied 
it indifferently to all SubjeQs, which was 
before Reſtrained to one, and Dreft it 
{omething more cleanly than it was 
Born, This Vein of Conceit,, ſeemed 
proper for ſuch Scraps or Splinters, into 
which Poetry was broken, and was fo 
eagerly followed, as almolt to over-run 
all that was Compoſed in our ſeveral mo- 
dern Languages ; the /talia”, the on 
rhe 
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the Spariſb as well as Exgliſh, were for a 
great while full of nothing elſe but Con- 
ceit : It was an Ingredient, that gave 
Taſte to Compoſitions which had little 
of - themſelves ; 'twas a Sauce that gave 
Point to Meat that was Flat, and ſome 
Life to Colours that were Fading, and in 
ſhort, thoſe who could not furniſh Spi- 
rit, ſupplied it with this Salt, which may 
preſerve Things or Bodies that are Dead ; 
but is, for ought I know, of little uſe to 
the Living, or neceſſary to Meats that 
have much or pleaſing Taſts,of their 
own. However it were, this Vein firit 0+ 


verfiowed our modern Poetry, and with 


ſo little DiſtinQtion or Judgment that we 
would have Conceit as well as Rhyme in 
every Two Lines, and run through all 
our long Scribbles as well as the ſhort, 
and the whole Body of the Poem, what- 
ever it is; This was juſt as if a Building 
ſhould be nothing but Ornameat , or 
Cloaths nothing but Trimming ; as if 
a Face ſhould be covered over with black 
Patches,or a Gown with Spangles, which 
is all T ſhall ſay of it. 

Another Vein which has entred and 
helpt to Corrupt our Modern Poely, is 


- that of Ridicule,as if nothing pleaſed but 


what made one Laugh, which yet come 
| L 3 from 
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from Two very different AﬀeQtions of 
the Mind ; for as Men have no Diſpoſiti- 
on to Laugh at things they are molt plea- 
{ed with, ſo they are very little pleaſed 
with many things they Laugh ar. 

Bur this miſtake is very genera], and 
ſuch modern Poets , as found no better 
way of pleaſing, thought they could not 
fail of it, by Ridiculing. This was en- 
couraged by finding Converſation run fo 
much into the ſame Vein, and the Wits 
in Vogue to take up with, that part of it, 
which was formerly left to thoſe thar 
were called Fools,and were uſed in great 
Families, only to make the Company 
Laugh. What Opinion the Romazxs had 
of this CharaQeer, appears in thoſe Lines 
of Horace : 


WW— 


Abſentem qui rodit amicum, 

Qui non defendit alio culpante, ſolutos 

Qui captat riſus bominum fſamamaz dicacis 
Fingere qui 7101 Vija poteff, Commiſſa tacere 
Lui nequit, Hic Niger eff, Hunc tu Romane 

[ caveto. 


And *tis pity the Character of a Wit, in 
one Age,ſhould be ſo likethat of a Black 

in another. 
Rablais ſzeemsto have been Father of 
the Ridicule,a man of Excellent and Uni- 
verſal 
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verſal Learning as well as Wit, and tho' 
he had too much Game given him for 
Satyr 1a that Age, by the Cuſtoms of 
Courts and of Convents, of Proceſſes 
and of Wars, of 5chools and of Camps, 
of Romances and Legends ; yet he muſt 
be confelt to have kept up his Vein of 
Ridicule by ſaying many things fo mali- 
cious, ſo ſmutty, and ſo prophane,thatet- 
ther a prudeat, a imode(t, or a pious Man, 
could not have afforded, tho' he had ne- 
ver ſo much of that Coin about him, 
and it were to be wiſhed, that the Wits 
who have followed his Vein, had not put 
too much value upon a Dreſs, that bet- 
ter Underſtandings would not wear (at 

leaſt in publick) and upon a compals 
they gave themſelves, which other Men 

would not take. The Matchleſs Writer 

of Dox !2#ixot is much more to be admi- 

red, for having made up ſo excellent a 

Compoſition of Satyr or Ridicule, with- 

out thoſe Ingredieats,and ſeems to be the 

beſt and higheſt ſtrain that ever was, or 

will be reached by that Vein, 

It began firſt in Verſe, with an 1taliar 
Poem , called La Secchia Rapita, was 
purſued by Scarron 1n French, with his 
Virgil Traveſty, and in Ezgliþ by Sir 
Tohn Mince, Huadibras, and Cotton, and 
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with greater height of Burleſque in the 
Enzliſh, than I think in any other Lan- 
guage, But let the Execution be what 
it will, the Deſign, the Cuſtom, and Ex- 
ample- are very pernicious to Poetry, 
and indeed, to all Virtue and Good Qua- 


lities among Men , which muſt be dif-. 


heartened, by finding how unjuſtly and 
undiſtinguiſh'd they fall under the laſh of 
Raillery, and this Vein of Ridiculing the 
Good as well as the Ill, the Guilty and 
the Innocent together. "Tis a very poor, 
tho' common Pretence to merit, to make 
it appear by the Paults of other Men. 
A mean Wit or Beauty may paſs in a 
Room, where the reſt of the Company 
are allowed to have none ; *tis ſomething 
to ſparkle among Diamonds, but to ſhine 
among Pebbles, is neither Credit nor Va- 
lue worth the pretending. 

Bzſides,theſe two Veins brought in, to 
ſupply the DefeCts of the modern Poetry, 
much Application has been made to the 
fnoothneſs of Language or Stile, which 
has at the beſt , but che Beauty of Co- 
louring1n a Picture, and can never make 


a good one, without Spirit and Strength. 


The Academy ſet up by Cardinal &ch- 
lieu, to amuſe the Wits of that Age 
and Country , and divert them from 


raking | 
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raking into his Politicks and Miniftery, 
brought this 1n Vogue, and the French 
Wits have for this laſt 'Age, been in a 
manner wholly turned to the Refine- 
ment of their Language,and indeed with 
ſuch Succels , that it can hardly be ex- 
celled , and runs equally through their 
Verſe and their Proſe. The ſame Vein 
has been likewiſe much Cultivated in 
our modern Exoliſh Poetry, and by ſuch 
poor Recruits, have the broken Forces 
of this Empire been of late made up, 
with what Succeſs I leave to be judged 
by ſuch, as conſider it in the former 
Heights,and the preſent Declines both of; 
Power and of Honour, but this will not 
diſcourage, however it may affeQ, the 
true Lovers of this Miſtreſs, who muſt 
ever think her a Beauty in Rags as well 
as in Robes. 

Among theſe many Decays, there is, 
yet one fort of Poetry , that ſeems to 
have ſucceeded much better with our 
Moderns, than any of the reſt, which is 
Dramatick, or that of the Stage : In this 
the Italian, the Spaniſh, and the Frexch, 
have all had their different Merit, and 
received their juſt Applauſes. Yet I 
am deceived, if our Fx2lib , has not in 
ſome kind excelled both the Ms 
an 
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and the Ancient, which has been by 
Force of a Vein natural perhaps to our 
Country , and which with us 1s cal- 
led Humour, a word peculiar to our 
Language too, and hard to be expreſled 
10 any other ; nor 1s ir { that I know 
of) found in any Foreign Writers , un- 
leſs it be Moliere, and yet his it felf has 
too much of the Farce, to paſs for the 
ſame with ours. Shakeſpear was the firſt 
that opened this Vein upon our Stage, 
which has run ſo freely and fo pleafant- 
ly ever ſince, that I have often wonder- 
ed, to find it appear fo little upon any 
others; being a Subjett ſo proper for 
them, ſince Humour is but a Picture of 
particular life, as Comedy is of gene- 
ral ; and tho'it repreſents Diſpolicions, 
and Cuſtoms leſs common, yet they are 
not leſs natural than thoſe that are more 
frequent among Men : for if Humour it 
{:lf be forced, it loſes all the Grace, 
which has been indeed the faulr of ſome 
of our. Poets moſt Celebrated 1n this 
kind._ 

It may ſeem a DefeC@ in the ancient 
Stage, that the CharaQters introduced 
were {o few, andthoſe ſo common, as a 
Covetous old Man, an Amorous young, 
a Witty Weach, a Crafty Slave, a Brag- 


ging 
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oing Soldier : The SpeQators met no- 
thing upon the Stage, but what they 
met in the Streets and at every Turn. 
All the Variety is drawn cnly from ciffe- 
rent and uncommon Events ; whereasif 
the CharaQers are ſo too, the Piverſity 
and the Pleaſure muſt needs be the more. 
But as of moſt general Cuſtoms in a 
Country, there is uſually ſome Ground, 
from the nature of the People or the Cli- 
mat, ſo there may be amongſt us, for this 
Vein of our Stage,and a.greater variety of 
Humour in the Pifture, becauſe there & 
a greater variety inthe Life. 'T his may 
proceed from the Native Plenty of our 
Soil, the unequalneſs of our Climar, as 
well as the Eaſe of our Government, and 
the Liberty of Profeſſing Opinions and 
FaQtions, which perhaps our Neighbours 
may have about them, but are forced to 
diſguiſe, and thereby they may come in 
time to be extinguiſh'd. Plenty begets 
Wantonneſs and Pride, Wantonneſs is 
apt to Invent , and Pride ſcorns to Imi- 
tate ; Liberty begets Stomach or Heart, 
and Stomach will not be Conſtrained. 
Thus we come to have more Originals, 
and more that appear what they are, we 
have more Humour becauſe every Man 
follows his own, and takes a Pleaſure, 
perhaps a Pride to ſhew it. 
| On 
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On the contrary, wherethe People are 
generally poor , and forced to hard La- 
bour, their ACtions and Lives are all of a 
Piece ; where they ſerve hard Maſters, 
they muſt follow his Examples as well as 
Commands, and are forced upon Imita- 
tion in {mall Matters, as well as Obedi- 
ence in great : So that ſome Nations look 
as if they were caſt all by one Mould, or 
Cut out all by one Pattern, (at leaſt the 
common People in one, and the Gentle- 
men in another) : They ſeem all of a ſort 
in their Habits, their Cuſtoms, and even 
their Talk and Converſation, as well as 
in the Application and Purſuit of their 
AXQtions and their Lives, 

Beſides all this, there is another ſort of 
Variety amonglt us, which ariſes from 
our Climat, and the Diſpoſitions it Na- 
turally produces. Weare not only more 
unlike one another, than any Nation I 
know, but we are more unlike our ſelves 
r00,at ſeveral times, and owe to our very 
Air , ſome ill Qualities as well as many 
good : We may allow ſome Diſtempers 
Incident to our Climat, ſince ſo much 
Health, V igour,and Length of Life have 
been generally Aſcribed to it ; for a- 
mong the Greek and Roman Authors 
themſelves, we ſhall find the Brit aizs ob- 
ſerved, to Live the longeſt, and the AE- 
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gyptians the ſhorteſt, of any Nations that 
were known in thoſe Ages. Beſides, I 
think none will Diſpute the Native Cou- 
rage of our Men,and Beauty of our Wo- 
men, which may be elſewhere as great in 
Particulars, but no where ſo in General ; 
they may be ( what is ſaid of Diſeaſes) 
as Acute in other places, but with us, 
they are Epidemical. For my own 
Part, who have Converſed much with 
Men of other Nations, and ſuch as have 
been both in great Imploy ments and E- 
ſteem, I can ſay very impartially, that 
I have not obſerved among any , ſo 
much true Genius as among the Exg- 
liſþ ; No where more Sharpneſs of Wit, 
more Pleaſantneſs of Humour , more 
range of Fahcy , more Penetration of 
Thought or Depth of Refleion among 
the better Sort : No where more Good- 
neſs of Nature and of Meaning,nor more 
Plainneſs of Senſe and of Life than a- 
mong the common Sort of Country Peo- 
ple, nor more blunt Courage and'Hone- 
ty, than among our Seamen. 

But with all this, our Country muſt 
be confeſt, to be what a great Foreign 
Phyſician called it, TheRegion of Spleen, 
which may ariſe a good deal from the 
great uncertainty and many ſuddain 

Changes 
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Changes of our Weather 1n all Seaſons 
of the Year. And_how much theſe 
affect the Heads and Hearts, eſpecially 
of the fineſt Tempers, is hard to be be- 
lieved by Men, whoſe Thoughts are not 
turned. to ſuch Speculations. This 
makes us unequal in our Humours , in- 
conſtant in our Paſſions, uncertain in 
our Ends, andeven in our Delires. Be- 
{ides, our different Opinions 1n Religi- 
on and the Factions they have raiſed 
oranimated, for Fifty Years paſt, have 
had an ill Effe&t upon our Manners and 
Cuſtoms, inducing more Avarice, Am- 
bition, Diſguiſe (with the uſual Con- 
ſequences of them) than were before 
1a our Conſtitution. From all this. it 
may happen that there is no where 
more true Zeal in the many different 
Forms of Devotion , and yet no where 
more Knavery under the Shews and 
Pretences. There are no where ſo ma- 
ny Diſputers upon Religion, ſo many 
Reaſoners upon Government, ſo many 
Refiners in Policicks, ſo many Curious 
Inquiſitives, ſo many Pretenders to Bu- 
ſineſs and State-Imploymeats , _ 
Porers upon Books, nor Plodders after 
Wealth. And yet no where more A- 
bandoned Libertines, more Refined Lux- 
uriſts, 
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ufiſts , Extravagant Debauches , Con- 
ceited Gallants, more Dabvlers in Poe- 
try as well as Politicks,. ia Philoſophy 
and in Chymiſtry. I have had ſeveral 
Servants far gone in Divinity, others in 
Poetry ; have known in the Families of 


/ fome Friends, a Keeper deep in the Ro/j- 
/ erucia Principles , and a Laundreſs firm 


in thoſe of Epicurus, What Effett ſo- 
ever ſuch a Compolitioa or Medly of 
Humours among us may have upon our 
Lives or our Goyerameat, it mult needs 
have a good one upon our Stage, and has 
given admirable Play to our Comical 
Wits. So that 1a'my Opinion there is 
no Vein of that ſort either Ancient or 
Modern, which Excels or Equals the 
Humour of our Plays. And for the reſt, 
I cannot bur obſerve, to the Honour of 


- our Country , that the good Qualittes 


among(t us, ſeem to be Natural , and 
the ill ones more Accidental, and ſuch 
as would be ealily changed by the Ex- 
amples of Princes, and by the Precepts 
of Laws; ſuch I mean as ſhould be 
deſigned to form Manners, to reſtraia 
Excelles, to encourage Indultry, to pre- 
vent mens Expeaces beyond their For- 
tunes, to countenance Virtue,. and raiſe 
that true Elteem due to Plain Senſe and 
Common Honeſty. But 
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But to Spin off this Thread which is 
already Grown too long : What Ho- 
nour and Requeſt the ancient Poetry has 


-. --Lived in, may not only be Obſerved 


from the Univerſal Reception and Uſe 
in all Nations from Ghana to Pers, from 
Scythia to Aravia, but from the Eſteem 
of the Beſt and the Greateſt Men as well 
as the Vulgar. Among the Hebrews, 
David and Solomon the Wiſeſt Kings, Job 
and Jeremiah the Holieſt Men, were 
the beſt Poets of their Nation and Lan- 
guage. Among the Greeks, the Two 
moſt Renowned Sages and Lawgivers 
were Lycurgus and Solon, whereof the 
Laſt is known to have excelled in Poe- 
try, and the firſt was fo great a Lover 
of it, That to his Care and Induſtry we 
are ſaid ( by ſome Authors ) to owe the 
ColleCtion and Preſervation of the looſe 
and ſcattered Pieces of Homer , in the 
Order wherein they have fince appear- 
ed, Alexander is reported neither to 
have Travelled nor Slept, without thoſe 
admirable Poems always in his Compa- 
ny. Phalaris that was Inexorable to all 
other Enemies, Relented art rhe Charms 
of Steſichorizs his Muſe. Among the 
Romans, the Laſt and Great Scipio, pal- 
{cd the ſoft Hours of his lite in the 
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Converſation of Terence, and was 
thought to have a part in the compoliti- 
on of his Comedies. Ceſar was an Excel- 
lent Poet as well as Orator, and Compo- 
ſed a Poem in his Voyage from Rome to 
Spain, Relieving the Tedious Difhcul- 
ties of his March , with the Entertain- 
ments of his Muſe. Auguſtus was not 
only a Parron, but a Friend and Com- 
panion of Virgil and Horace, and was 
himſelf , both an admirer of Poetry, 
and a pretender too, as far as his Genius 
would reach, or his buſy Scene allow, 
'Tis true ſince his age, we have few 
ſuch Examples of great Princes favour- 
ing or aFeHing Poetry, and as few per- 
haps of great Poets deſerving it. Whes 
ther it be, that the fierceneſs of the 
Gothick Humours, or noiſe of their per 
petual Wars frighted it away , or that 
the unequal mixture of the Modern 
Languages would not bear ir-; Certain 
it 15, That the great Heighths and Ex«» 
cellency both of Poetry and Muſick, 
fell with the Roman Learning and Em- 
pire, and have never ſince recovered 
the Admiration and Applauſes that be+ 
fore attended them. Yet ſuch as they 
are amongſt us, they muſt be confeſt 
to be the ſofteſt and ſweeteſt, the moſt 

Aa General 
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General and molt Innocent Amuſements 
of common Time and Life. They ill 
find Room 1n the Courts of Princes, 
and the Cottages of Shepherds. They 
ſerve to revive and animate the dead 
| Calm of poor or idle Lives, and to al- 
lay or divert the violent paſſions and 
percurbations of the” greate!t and the 
buſieſt Men. And both: theſe EffeRs 
are of equal uſe to Humane Life ; 
for the Mind of Maa is like the Sea, 
which is neither agreeable to the 
Beholder nor the Voyager, in a Calm 
or in a Storm, but is ſo to. both, when 
a little*agitated by gentle Gales ; and 
ſo the Mind , *when moved by ſoft and 
ealy Paſſions and AﬀeQions. I know 
very welt, that many who pretend to 
be Wiſe, by the Forms of being Grave, 
are apt to deſpiſe both Poetry and Ma- 
ſick, as Toys and Trifles tyo light for 
the Uſe or Entertainment {crious 
Men. But whoever find themſelves 
wholly inſenſible to theſeCharms, would 


I think do well, to keep their own + 


Counſcl, for fear of Reproaching their 
own Femper, and bringing the Good- 
neſs of their Natures, if not of their 
Underftandings, into Queſtion : It may 
be thought at leait an ill Sign, if not ” 
1 
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ill Conſtitution, ſince ſome of the Fa- 
thers went fo far, as to eſteem the Love 
of Melick a ſign of Predeſtination, as 
a-thing Divine, and Reſerved for the 
Felicities of Heaven it ſelf./ While this 


World laſts, I doubr not, but the Plea- 


ſure and Requeſt of theſe Two Enter- 
tainments, will do fo too, and happy. 
thoſe thar content themſelves with theſe 
or any other ſo Eaſy and fo Innocent, 
and do not trouble the World or other 
men,becauſe they cannot be quiet them- 
ſelves, though no body hurts them. 
When all is done, Humane Lite is 
at the greateſt and the beſt , but like a 
froward Child , that muſt be Play'd 
with, and Humour'd a little, to keep ir 
quiet , till it falls aſleep, and then the 
Care 1s over. 


